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ART. 1—THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 
PART IIL. 
TREATY OF 1783—rHE ACADIANS—SCHEMES OF DISUNION IN THE WEST, 


Arter the cession by France to Great Britain, the inhumanity of 
the English government to the French inhabitants of a portion of the 
territory ceded to her by France, drove them destitute from their 
homes, and many of them found their way down the Mississippi to 
New-Orleans, where they were kindly provided with the means of 
settling upon the coast west of the Mississippi, and they still consti- 
tute a distinct class of the population. Many of them, doubtless, set- 
tled at and near Natchez. Their expulsion from their homes was one 
of the causes by which the population and wealth of the French colony 
were augmented. 

In the year 1770, a spirit. of adventure prevailed in the English 
Colonies, which led numerous emigrants to the West. The Missis- 
sippi River did not limit their explorations. The King of England 
had held out inducements for emigration to Florida, and a water com- 
munication of 2,000 miles afforded a comparatively easy access to it, 
from Virginia and North Carolina. The point of destination was the 
Walnut Hills, (now Vicksburg,) Natchez, Bayou Sara, and Baton 
Rouge. Before the summer of 1773 had ended, four hundred fami- 
lies from the Atlantic sea-board had advanced to the Monongahela 
and Ohio rivers, and descended in boats to the Natchez country. 

Early in February, 1764, the old French posts, including Natchez, 
had been garrisoned with British troops. It was now presumable 
that the whites would be safe from the Indians. But, at a bend of 
the river at Fort Adams, four hundred men, under Major Loftus, in 
keel-boats, ascending to the Illinois posts, of which he had been ap- 
pointed commandant, received a destructive discharge of fire-arms 
and arrows from the Tunica Indians, who were concealed on both 
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sides of the river. The whole flotilla, after feeble resistance, suffered 
themselves to be borne back by the current, beyond the reach of the 
enemy. Many were killed, including Major Loftus, and many 
wounded. A village now stands where Fort Adams stood, and bears 
the same name. It was formerly known as Loftus’s Heights, in 
commemoration of this tragical event. 

When it was ascertained that the English jurisdiction had been ex- 
tended over all the settlements east of the Mississippi up to the Walnut 
Hills, the French, then numerous, expressed great dissatisfaction, and 
some even removed to the west side of the river, south of Manchae, in 
order that they might again be within French jurisdiction. But on 
receiving assurances that their religion, lives and property would be 
protected, the greater part remained. 

After the extension of the British authority in 1765, and until the 
revolt of the American colonies, England encouraged emigration to 
the upland region, extending from the Yazoo River to Baton Rouge, 
by liberal grants of land. In 1768, numerous emigrants from 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and New-Jersey, settled in the regions drained 
by the Homochitto and the Bayou Pierre, within fifteen miles from 
the banks of the Mississippi River. Not long afterwards a body of 
Scotch Highlanders arrived, and colonized the branches of the Homo- 
chitto, about thirty miles east of Natchez. This colony was subse- 
quently augmented by new emigrants, and bore the name of New- 
Scotland. 

In 1773, the greatest number of emigrants arrived ; after this period, 
the revolutionary war checked emigration till the year 1777, except 
that, after the declaration of independence, many of the loyal subjects 
of Great Britain, disliking the appellation of “ British tories,” are said 
to have retired from the new states, and to have emigrated to the 
region between the Yazoo and Baton Rouge ; the inhabitants of which 
took no part in the hostilities against England, but remained faithful 
subjects to the crown. 

During this period, England encouraged monopolies of trade by 
her subjects, and the introduction of African slaves, in large numbers. 
From Fort Bute, (built in 1764, on the north bank of Bayou Man- 
chac, near its junction with the Mississippi,) she supplied the settle- 
ments of Louisiana with many English commodities, and with slaves 
—the introduction of which had been prohibited by Spain. To pre- 
vent this illicit trade with Spanish subjects, the Spanish governor had 
a fort constructed on the south bank of the Manchac, opposite to 
Fort Bute. 

But the period was close at hand when Great Britain was destined to 
lose all the possessions which she had forso many years been contending 
for. During the revolutionary war troops were sent from Virginia 
to the Illinois posts, and a bloody and protracted frontier war result- 
ed in the loss of her north-western possessions, including the post of 
Kaskaskia. During this frontier war, the federal government was 
supplied frequently from New-Orleans with provisions and munitions 
of war, transported in barges up the Mississippi as far as Fort Pitt, 
under the command of American officers, The friendly disposition of 
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the Spanish authorities in possession of the west side of the Mississippi 
River greatly facilitated this mode of transportation. Thus, during 
the years 1777, 1778 and 1779, the American posts on the Ohio and 
Upper Mississippi rivers, were supplied regularly with military stores, 
and even artillery. It was, however, a hazardous enterprise ;—and 
although the inhabitants of the British possessions east of the Missis- 
sippi River had not participated in the war, yet it was deemed neces- 
sary by Captain Willing, under whose command these enterprises 
were conducted, to ascertain whether the Natchez settlers would con- 
tinue neutrals, so far as not to interrupt the transportation of supplies 
from New-Orleans to the Ohio posts. He accordingly landed with 
fifty men, in 1778, at Natchez, and took the sense of a public meeting, 
convened for the occasion, and entered into a convention of neutrality 
with them. He was informed, however, that several individuals 
would not be governed by this convention. These he resolved to 
place in military custody. He therefore had them conveyed, by night, 
from their houses, with their slaves and other personalty, to his vessel, 
and detained them till they gave a pledge not to violate the eonven- 
tion of neutrality. They were then set at liberty, with their property, 
except one individual, a pensioner of the British king, whom, on account 
of his energy and attachment to the interests of the British crown, he 
conveyed to the city of New-Orleans. There he gave him the liberty 
of the city, upon his parole, till his return to Natchez. Disregarding 
his parole, he returned to Natchez, resolved on vengeance. Not 
many weeks afterwards, on the return of one of Captain Willing’s 
boats from New-Orleans, it was decoyed to the shore, at Ellis’s Cliffs, and 
was there‘attacked by twenty-five ambushed men, who fired a sudden 
volley upon his crew, which killed five men and wounded several 
others. The boat immediately made for the shore, and the crew sur- 
rendered. The boat was commanded by Captain Reuben Harrison, 
and the concealed party by Colonel Hutchins, aided by Captains 
Hooper and Bingaman. This occurred in 1773. On his return from 
New-Orleans, Captain Willing landed at Natchez, and levied a heavy 
contribution upon his vindictive enemy, for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can army. 

This outrage on the Americans accelerated a determination of the 
Spanish authorities, previously formed, in view of an expected rupture 
between Great Britain and Spain, to subjugate that part of Louisiana 
east of the Mississippi River, which had been ceded by France to 
Great Britain; and the Spanish governor planned a vigorous cam- 
paign, to commence as soon as war between England and Spain should 
be declared. All those within this region who had emigrated from 
the eastern colonies prior to the revolution, were anxious to see the 
British authorities excluded from the country, and many of these 
were willing to aid personally, and by their influence, the Spanish 
governor, in reducing the British posts in the south, east of the Mis- 
= The governor did not long want an opportunity of executing 

is plan. 

In 1779, Spain, as an ally of France, declared war against England, 
and Don Bernard de Galvez, colonel of the Spanish armies, and 
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governor of Louisiana, a man of genius and ambition, having received 
early intimation of the fact, immediately concerted measures with 
such energy, that on the first of September he was before Fort Bute 
with 1,400 men. After a brave resistance, for five days, the fort was 
carried by storm, and demolished. 

Reinforced by several hundred militia, including many Americans, 
he marched to Baton Rouge, then garrisoned with 400 regular troops 
and 100 militia,and abundantly supplied with arms, ordnance, and 
all kinds of military stores. On the 2ist of September, after a brisk 
cannonade of several hours, the commandant capitulated, by sur 
rendering to the King of Spain not only the postof Baten Rouge, but 
all that portion of the region then known as West Florida, ineluding 
the forts at Natchez, Amite, and Thompson’s Creek. Thus Great 
Britain lost the remnant of her possessions in the valley of the 
Mississippi. 

Galvez, pushing on his conquests, succeeded, during the year 1780, 
in subjugating the whole province of West Florida. 

Subsequently, East Florida yielded to the arms of Spain; and by 
the treaty of 1783, England confirmed to his Catholic Majesty the 
possession of both East and West Florida. 

During the operations of Galvez against Pensacola, the English 
colonists in the Natchez district, having learned that a powerful British 
armament was off the coast of Florida, for the recovery of his 
Majesty’s possessions, attempted to overpower the Spanish garrison at 
Fort Panmure, at Natchez, and reinstate British authority over that 
portion of the province. 

Having secured the aid of a large number of Choctaw warriors, they 
raised the British flag on an eminence above the town of Natchez, in 
full view of the fort, and commenced their operations for its capture. 
During the night they planted their cannon near the fort, but a heavy 
fire, the next morning, compelled them to retire. During a day and 
night, a moderate cannonade was kept up between the besiegers and 
the fort ; at length the garrison, having been persuaded that the fort had 
been undermined with a train, which was to be ignited on the follow- 
ing day, capitulated, on condition of being permitted peaceably to re- 
tire, and march to Baton Rouge. But in a short time intelligence 
was received, that a Spanish, instead of a British fleet, had arrived, 
with a reinforcement for Galvez. This filled the insurgents with con- 
sternation ; and mindful of the fate of O’Reilly’s victims ten years be- 
fore, they sought safety in flight. Many perished with fatigue and 
exposure, and others fell into the hands of the Spanish authorities, and 
were treated as rebels. 

On the 29th of July, 1781, the civil and military commandant of 
the fort at Natchez commenced measures for the punishment of insur- 
gents. Arrests and confiscations commenced. During September 
and October, the wealth of twenty fugitive rebels had been seized for 
confiscation. Before the middle of November, seven of the leaders, 
who were prisoners at New-Orleans, were convicted and sentenced to 
death, but were afterwards reprieved by the governor-general. 

Thus ended the first revolt of the Anglo-Americans against the 
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Spanish authorities. The second one, thirty years afterwards, was 
more fortunate, as will be hereafter related. 

In 1783, by a treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States, the southern boundary of the latter was established at the 31st 
parallel of north latitude. 

By the same treaty, Great Britain confirmed to Spain all the Flori- 
das, south of the 31st degree of north latitude. 

Peace having been thus concluded between the belligerent powers 
contending for possession of the Mississippi valley, emigrants from 
France, the Mexico-Spanish Colonies, the West Indies, and the 
United States, commenced pouring into Louisiana. 

At the same time the king of France caused a large number of 
exiled Acadians to be brought into the colony, to join their country- 
men, who, thirty years before, had fled from Acadia, to escape British 
persecution, and settled in Louisiana. Agriculture and commerce, 
which war had so long suspended, once more roused the colonists to 
that peaceful emulation which alone confers true and permanent 
prosperity and happiness on the human race. 

In 1785, the official census showed a population exceeding 33,000 
in Louisiana, including the Natchez settlements; of this number 
lower Louisiana contained 28,000, of which 5,000 belonged to New- 
Orleans. 

In 1785, Galvez removed his head-quarters to Cuba, of which he 
had been appointed Captain-General, and to the government of which 
Louisiana had been attached, until the regular appointment of Gal- 
vez s successor. 

About this period, the Catholic clergy, jealous of the influence of 
the Western people of the United States, attempted to introduce the 
Inquisition into Louisiana. But Miro, judge of residence, caused the 
zealous ecclesiastic, who had been entrusted with this enterprise, to 
be seized while asleep, and safely conveyed on board a vessel, in 
which he was transported to Spain. 

The king of Spain now signified his desire that the British settlers, 
(who, by the treaty of 1783, were required within eighteen months to 
quit the territory,) should be permitted to remain, and enjoy all the 
privileges of Spanish subjects ; and, to induce the Irish to remain, the 
judge of residence caused the Natchez district to be supplied with 
Irish Catholic priests, who arrived early in the year 1786. 

In 1786, Miro received his commission as successor of Galvez. 
He must have found the colony full of turbulent spirits, inasmuch as 
his first edicts prohibited gambling, duelling, and the wearing of con- 
cealed weapons. Under his administration the colony flourished. 
Population multiplied, commerce increased, and the trade with the 
settlements on the Ohio and its tributaries had become extensive and 
valuable. 

It has been already observed, that owing to some doubts respecting 
the boundaries between the Spanish domain and Georgia, difficulties 
had arisen. Georgia had now extended her settlements west, and 
come into contact with the Spanish settlements north of the 31° of 
north latitude; Georgia claimed all north of that degree to the 
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north of the Yazoo River, under Oglethorpe’s charter, and Spain claimed 
all which had been, at any time, actually subject to French dominion.* 
This whole region, containing a population of 10,000 souls, was now 
in possession of Spain. Commissioners had gone from Georgia to 
New-Orleans in 1785, to demand a surrender of this territory, and an 
acknowledgment of the line of division as fixed by the treaty of 
1783. But the subject had been referred to the general government. 
Georgia had, by a legislative act, on the 7th of Feb., 1785, erected 
the county of Bourbon, near the Mississippi River, giving to citizens 
of the United States, residing there, preference over any foreigner to 
lands within this territory. This act, after the whole subject had 
been referred to the federal government, was repealed. 

A new source of controversy was now arising, which was destined 
to deprive Spain of all the possessions which she had wrested from Eng- 
land. This was the natural right claimed by the people of the north- 
western territory to navigate the Mississippi river to New-Orleans 
and the Balize, free from any tax or other molestation or hindrance. 
The trade between the inhabitants of the North-western Territory and 
Louisiana, had become very important; and Spain, desirous of mak- 
ing it a source of revenue to herself, established ports, and exacted 
harbor duties, and other charges incidental to commerce. The 
western traders considered these charges unjust and oppressive, and 
only paid them because compelled by military foree. Many even 
resisted every attempt made to enforce payment, and were, conse- 
quently, seized, fined and imprisoned, and subjected to great expense, 
loss and delay. In some cases, cargoes were confiseated, and the 
owners driven destitute back to their homes. During the years 1785 
and 1787, these occurrences roused such a feeling of animosity and 
thirst of vengeance among all the western people, from the banks of 
the Monongahela to those of the Cumberland and Tennessee, that 
there was needed only some daring military spirit to bring about an 
invasion of New-Orleans, in the event of the general government 
failing to obtain by negotiation the privileges indispensable to the 
prosperity of the western country. 

In 1787, a separation from the Atlantic states, and the erection of 
an independent government, with the view of wresting Louisiana 





* The curious reader will find the opinion of the court, delivered by Judge Clayton, 
in the case of Montgomery and others vs. Ives and others, reported in 13th vol. of 8. & 
M.'s Miss. Reports, full of interesting information on this subject, which will fully repay 
the labor of its perusal. Judge Sharkey, who, though he concurred in the opinion of the 
court, thought “there never had been an extension of the northern boundary of West 
Florida above the 31st deg. of north latitude,” supported this position by the following 
very concise and forcible argument: “The colonies became then independent, with de- 
fined boundaries. If that memorable event put an end to the authority of Great Britain 
over the territory above the 31st deg. of north lat., it must have done so because that ter- 
ritory was within the limits of some one of the revolting colonies. The declaration of 
independence did not extend over any territory not within some one of the colonies, nor 
was there any acquisition of territory by conquest, not lying within their boundaries. 
If the territory above the 31st deg. of north latitude was part of the colony of Georgia, 
the authority of Great Britain over it ceased when Georgia became independent. If, on 
the other hand, it was part of West Florida, the authority of Great Britain did not cease, 
as Florida was not one of the revolting colonies. The treaty did not cede territory to the 
colonies, but only acknowledged their independence as states, with known boundaries.” 
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from Spain, was seriously contemplated, if not actually planned. 
Under these circumstances, General James Wilkinson, a merchant of 
Kentucky, obtained from the Spanish authorities a license to introduce 
western produce into New-Orleans, free of duty, on the condition that 
he would use his influence in conciliating the western people, and en- 
courage their immigration to the Spanish colonies, by relaxing the 
system of imposts, as to all who should settle within their limits, east 
of the Mississippi River. For a time the Spanish minister, hoping to 
derive some profit to himself, connived at this plan ; but being foiled 
in his expectations, suddenly ordered a strict enforcement of the im- 
post laws. 

At the request of Governor Miro, Wilkinson prepared a memorial 
to the crown, respecting the relations of Spain with the inhabitants of 
the North-western Territory, which was transmitted to Madrid. ‘This 
document was composed with much address.* The views set forth 
in it were adopted by his Majesty as the basis of the future adminis- 
tration of affairs in Louisiana. 

Isis probable that his Majesty was influenced by the intimation 
contained in this memorial, that an alliance might possibly be formed 
between his Spanish subjects, in the valley of the Mississippi, and the 
er eee settlements of the West. 

ere was at this period great danger, either of an invasion of 
Louisiana by the people of the North-west, or of an alliance between 
the two, and the formation of a separate government. The apparent 
tardiness of the general government in negotiating with Spain re- 
specting a privilege, so indispensable to the western people, as the 
right of navigating the Mississippi, had alienated the attachment of 
the latter ; and a rumor that the American minister had consented 
to postpone the assertion of this right for twenty years, produced an 
indignation among them, which the Spanish king hastened to avail 
himself of, by sending emissaries to Kentucky, to enlist the pro- 
minent men of that and the adjoining states in the treasonable scheme 
of throwing off the federal authority, and forming an alliance with 
Spain. 

But these machinations were happily frustrated, as well by the 
change of policy in the administration of Spanish affairs at New-Or- 
leans, as by the declaration of the general government of its inten- 
tion to insist upon the free navigation of the Mississippi, according to 
the treaties of 1763 and 1783, to both of which Spain had been a party. 





* See lst Monette’s Valley of Mississippi, p. 473. 
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ART. II—THOUGHTS ON A RAIL-ROAD SYSTEM FOR NEW-ORLEANS. 


HOW NEW-ORLEANS IS LOSING WESTERN TRADE, AND SHOULD SUBSIDIZE 
THE WEST AND HER INTERESTS IN ARKANSAS AND RED RIVER RAIL-ROADS, 
AND MORE ESPECIALLY IN THE LOUISVILLE AND MEMPHIS ROAD, 


No. IL. 


(The first paper by Mr. Hewson having been so extensively sought and com- 
mended, it gives us great pleasure to present the second. The minds of the 
people here are aroused to the exigencies of the times, and will, we hope, in 
good season, act. The Southern and Western Rail-road Convention, to meet here 
in the fall, will give a great impulse to the movement. We begin to see, too, 
that our financial facilities are too restricted by virtue of the new Constitu- 
tional proviso. ] 


Tue evils under which New-Orleans labors, in reference to her rail- 
road system, appear to be twofold :—firstly, those affecting her through 
the misapprehensions of her tributaries ; secondly, those affecting her 
through her own indifference. The following remarks are divided 
under these two heads. The creation of a trade to meet such losses 
as New-Orleans must unavoidably submit to, though of immense im- 

rtance, is in prudence a secondary consideration ; the protection of 
such of her trade as she can retain by action being evidently her first 
duty. On this ground, then, and on the further ground of obtaining 
more point and force for the argument, the first head into which this 
postscript is divided had better be illustrated, by reference to what is 
shown in the February number of the Review, to be the great con- 
servative measure for New-Orleans—namely, a Memphis and Louis- 
ville Rail-road. 

Economy of transport should suggest to Louisville the wisdom of 
bettering her connection with the head of safe and regular navigation 
on the Mississippi River, rather than of opening up new outlets to the 
Atlantic in the face of tolls, that, owing to the great distance of car- 
riage, must evidently preclude all reasonable expectations of a change 
of trade. A road that offers a cheap and regular outlet for cotton, 
corn, tobacco, castings, and such other heavy articles of production, is 
surely more beneficial to a community, and more profitable to a pro- 
prietary, than one that offers an outlet for only mere travel, and for 
such costly articles of consumption as silk handkerchiefs, kid gloves, 
and broadcloths, The latter is a luxury—the former a necessity ; one 
addresses itself in its general relations to the interests of a few retail 
merchants ; the other addresses itself in both its local and general 
relations to the interests of the farmer, the laborer, the manufacturer, 
—all those broad and true sources of state wealth that may be deno- 
minated creative industry. Seven hundred and fifty miles of rail- 
road will be necessary to connect Louisville with the Atlantic sea- 
board at Charleston ; and at the freights charged on the Georgia rail- 
roads, the cost of transporting even pig-iron over this length of rail- 
road will amount to one dollar and sixty cents per hundred Ibs. ; 
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while for bagging, rope, tobacco, and the like, the freight from Louis- 
ville to Charleston would reach so high a figure as two dollars per 
one hundred Ibs. Evidently, therefore, the heavy trade—the only 
trade—of Louisville, must still follow the Mississippi River; and 
does it not on this account also behoove the merchants of Louisville, 
instead of indulging impotent longings for the Atlantic, to apply their 
resources to the remedying of that very serious injury to their pros- 
ere frequent and long-continued interruptions—the uncertainty 
and delay of communication between them and the market to which, 
in defiance of their Atlantic outlets, they will still be constrained to 
send their merchandise ? 

Since the days of Darius, the progress of civilization has been 
westward. ‘This law of progress is very strikingly illustrated in the 
valley of the Mississippi. Manufacture has crossed the Alleghanies 
in the wake of her elder sister Agriculture, and is already looking for 
tracks into the west and south-west. The time is not far off, when all 
the avenues of industry in these western and south-western states will 
be filled up—when the extraordinary variety of their agricultural and 
mineral productions shall be employed in creating all the variety of 
manufactures entering into the wants and luxuries of an highly ad- 
vanced civilization. Where, then, will be—in fact, where now are, the 
great markets of this valley? It requires no uncommon foresight to 
define these as the cities on the Mississippi River. The ailuvial dis- 
trict—-the great delta of the Mississippi—will buy from, and sell to, 
the mineral and mountain districts. Why, then, it may be asked, do 
cities with a destiny so palpable as that of Louisville and Nashville— 
the former situated on the boundary between the region of breadstuffs 
and the region of cotton—the latter situated in the very midst of 
corn and cotton, of coal and iron—delay to quicken their progress to 
follow the footsteps of their queenly destiny, by opening up safe and 
unbroken communication with that great arterial line of carriage— 
that great central line of exchange, the Mississippi River ? 

But while this great valley will, before long, present the rare spec- 
tacle of a community perfectly self-sustaining and independent of the 
world outside of it, the manufactures of the valley, notwithstanding all 
their peculiar advantages, cannot in the outset compete successfully 
with the more advanced manufactures of Europe in the markets of 
Asia. A ship canal, between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
ocean, addresses itself, therefore, for at all events some time to come, 
to only the agricultural interests of this valley ; and, indeed, one of 
the first results of throwing open to the world, by means of this 
canal, the markets of the starving barbarians of China and Japan, 
must be a change in the destination of that great staple product of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois—namely, breadstuffs. It will be granted on all 
hands, that this effect will at all events lead to competition with the 
European consumers ; and admitting this much, it is not jumping at 
& conclusion to infer, that, with the great producing area of central 
Europe restricting prices in the European markets, the rude barters 
of China will far outbid the restricted and more precise exchanges of 
Great Britain. The Tehuantepec Canal will, therefore, make the cities 
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on the Gulf of Mexico the direct agents of exchange between the teem- 
ing abundance of this valley and the pinching poverty of Asia. 
Breadstuffs will, under those circumstances, seek the shortest outlets 
from even the Atlantic slopes of the Alleghanies to the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico; and inasmuch as this result is a sober certainty of 
some few years hence, what community within this valley should over- 
look this very important consideration in works of permanent invest- 
ment and of agricultural development? Here, then, is an additional 
reason why western and south-western merchants and farmers should 
improve their connection with the most eligible point on that “ main 
stem” of a New-Orleans rail-road system, the Mississippi River—a 
reason especially pertinent to the circumstances of Louisville, situa- 
ted as she is at the gate through which the breadstufls of Indiana, 
Ohio and the Lakes, must necessarily pass on their way to the Gulf 
of Mexico, On the same grounds a rail-road, striking the navigable 
waters of the Mississippi at the nearest point, is a work of deep and 
permanent interest to the city of Nashville, as representative of the 
breadstuff region of Eastern Tennessee and South-eastern Kentucky. 

Having offered these brief arguments, showing the importance to 
western and south-western interests generally, and to Louisville and 
Nashville in particular, of rail-road connections with New-Orleans, I 
beg leave now to offer some remarks on the second part of this post- 
script—namely, the apathy of New-Orleans. 

The importance of concentrating the capital of the city on the con- 
struction of the Tehuantepec Canal, is sometimes urged in justification 
of the indifference shown by New-Orleans to her internal improve- 
ments. To this it may be answered: the world will build the Te- 
huantepec Canal; but New-Orleans only will build a New-Orleans 
rail-road system. Not that the canal may not be made a work of 
deep importance to New-Orleans ; but that the measure of this im- 
portance is her facility of intercourse with those very districts from 
which she is now almost totally excluded. Why should commerce 
come through the Tehuantepec Canal to New-Orleans rather than to 
Matagordas, Mobile or Pensacola? Only unless business shall call it 
there ; and of what avail then will a Tehuantepec Canal be to New- 
Orleans when business shall have fled from her over the rails of New- 
York, Charleston and Mobile? This canal will certainly give an im- 
mense impulse to the cities of the Gulf; and especiaily so to New- 
Orleans, if she only avails herself of the change of trade which will 
assuredly result from it, to wrest back from the Atlantic cities her 
old dominion by a large and comprehensive system of rail-roads, 
grafted on her great natural trunk-line, the Mississippi. If she fail to 
do this, the canal is but another magnificent plume in the cap of Mo- 
bile. Without the canal, she can maintain herself; without rail-roads, 
she cannot. 

Almost all the rail-roads on this side of the Alleghanies follow an 
east and west direction, and contemplate discharge into the cities 
of the Atlantic sea-board. This is not only contrary to that law 
which would define the line of exchange as the line of variety of 
production, but is also at direct conflict with that still more impera- 
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tive law which defines the line of economical transport as the line of 
trade. True, the supply of manufactured goods, and the demand for 
agricultural produce, have lain to the east of us; but the attempts to 
reach this point of supply and demand over a direct route, have been 
encumbered by a transport-tax so intolerable, the conclusion may be 
very reasonably drawn, that there are additional causes why certain 
cities in this valley have been led to enter on expensive, but for the 
purposes of general trade, unavailing connections with the Atlantic 
sea-board. Why, for example, does Louisville attempt, by a rail-road 
to Nashville, to reach Charleston over a rail-road of seven hundred 
and fifty miles long, when a rail-road of less than half that length will 
enable her to reach New-Orleans by way of Memphis for little more 
than half the freight? Why has Nashville attempted to break up 
her old alliance with the “ Crescent City,” under the penalty of freight 
on six hundred miles of rail-road over inclined planes ard through 
mountain tunnels, when one hundred and ninety miles of road, bring- 
ing her on comparatively cheap and easy grades to Memphis, would 
have placed her at New-Orleans for half the cost? The answer to 
these questions lies in the fact, that the impulse of action and the im- 
pulse of subsidies are received throughout this valley in the direction 
of the Atlantic cities. Nashville has been set to work—for enter- 
prise is epidemic—by the action that brought a chain of rail-roads to 
Chattanooga ; the first instinct of the popular will took that direction 
spontaneously, and the subsidies of Charleston confirmed it. So it is 
with Ohio, Indiana, &c. ; a road in any of these states, with oniy half 
the stock taken, will run out its earthwork in firm faith of obtaining 
iron from the east. The Mississippi River lulls the mind of New- 
Orleans into a sort of stupid fatalism ; but the thriving cities of the 
Atlantic have furnished abundant proof that “Fate,” “ Luck,” e¢ hoe 
genus omne, are but “ convertible terms” for action. New-Orleans must 
therefore take an attitude to direct and control the enterprise of this 
valley ; she must make herself felt as the politic ruler of an estranged 
territory—felt by both lance and largess, by action and subsidy. 
Rail-road enterprise seldom deigns to think of New-Orleans, and 
when it happens to do so, regards her as a mere sleepy, thriftless, 
good-for-nothing slattern. Fore-doomed and insensible, no one in the 
interior supposes for a moment that she would take the trouble of 
saying “amen” to a prayer for her salvation ; that she would bid the 
golden magic she can command, to even stop a “ crevasse” until an 
overflow had leaped up to her parlor windows. These are very 
strong expressions; but are nevertheless plain, unvarnished truths. 
And this loss of reputation is injurious to both the city and the ter- 
ritory tributary to it. Few rural districts can build a rail-road by 
their own unassisted resources; and, consequently, until the rural dis- 
tricts tributary to New-Orleans have reason to expect co-operation 
from New-Orleans, they neither can nor will undertake works to 
which they know their own means are inadequate. Thus it is that 
the curse—for unseemly apathy, in contrast with flourishing activity, 
appears @ very curse—is not only perpetuated, but diffused; and 
thus it is that some of the more thrifty communities of the valley, re- 
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garding their connection with New-Orleans an intolerable misfortune, 
endeavor to break through her toils by even hopeless connections 
with the Atlantic. Even as New-York, as Boston, as Philadelphia, 
as Charleston, as Mobile, as all the cities that aspire to greatness, 
subsidize throughout the length and breadth of their territory, so also 
must New-Orleans subsidize throughout the length and breadth of 
her territory ; only through the agency of subsidies and action can 
she hope to exert any influence whatever in staying the destruction 
that is falling on her fast and heavily. So much, then, on the causes 
producing, and the remedy controlling the spontaneous conspiracy 
existing against New-Orleans throughout her whole territory, It may 
be profitable in the next place to glanee at the extent to which, in a 
particular portion of her domain, that conspiracy has already succeed- 
ed; the extent of its suecess under a few weeks longer continuance of 
inaction on the part of New-Orleans ; and the possibilities which, as- 
suming the non-interference of New-Orleans, limit the extent to which 
this success might be carried. 

New-Orleans has already permitted the resources of her territory 
to pass to the uses of her opponents, and must therefore enter the 
field, not only deserted, but also opposed, by all the agencies which 
she could have enlisted at the outset for herself. The extent to 
which she has injured herself on all hands by neglecting her interests, 
may therefore be understood by pointing out the array that has been 
lost to her, or won over to the purposes of her enemies from even a 
small portion of her territory. Arkansas, within two months, has 
frittered away on local trifles $500,000, which might have been press- 
ed into the service of a Little Rock and Memphis Rail-road; Mem- 
phis has partly alienated from New-Orleans $750,000 in her sub- 
scription to the Charleston Road; Nashville has turned away from 
the cause of New-Orleans—$750,000 is her subscription to the 
Chattanooga road—in all two millions of dollars lost irretrievably to 
the purposes of New-Orleans’ interests. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
on this head by pointing out the loss of way-subscription, of congres- 
sional donations, &c.; sufficient has been said on the subject to show 
that the past apathy of New-Orleans has cost her very dearly. 

The amount of injury that must result to New-Orleans, from a fur- 
ther continuance, however brief, of this expensive indifference to her 
interests, is even still more alarming than the amount which she has 
lost by her past indifference. A very pointed evidence of this lies 
in these two facts, Ist: that Louisville, Nashville, and the State of 
Kentucky, in their promotion of a rail-road between Louisville and 
Nashville, are about to subscribe two anda-half millions of dellars to 
the purposes of Charleston ; whereas, these two and a-half millions, 
together with perhaps even one million and a-half additional from 
state and county subscriptions in Tennessee, may be pressed into the 
services of New-Orieans by an immediate, decisive, and liberal action 
in the matter of her great protective road, a junction connecting the 
Louisville and Nashville road, at Nashville, with the Mississippi 
River at Memphis. The public prints show that a spirit is alive on 
this subject in Nashville, Memphis, and Western Tennessee ;—that a 
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convention has been convened to meet at Jackson, Tennessee, on the 
lst of May, for the consideration of the question ; and as its success 
is doubtless prejudiced, if notendangered, by competition with that in- 
strument of danger to Memphis and New-Orleans, the Mobile and 
Ohio Rail-road, the people of New-Orieans, if even now true to them- 
selves, must take immediately some commanding attitude in reference 
to this Memphis, Nashville, and Louisville Junction Rail-road. The 
energetic co-operation of New-Orleans, in this matter, is absolutely 
necessary to retain for her the travel and the custom of Louisville 
and Nashville, for all those light and valuable articles of merchandise 
that always follow the cheapest, quickest, and safest route. The 
emissaries of Mobile will probably attend this convention; and_ it 
behooves New-Orleans, if at even the twelfth hour she would save the 
wreck of her greatness, to send representatives, able and influential 
men, to this convention, with authority to sustain the friends of this 
Louisville and Memphis road by liberal and specific eneouragement. 
Four millions of dollars are ct issue directly in this matter; and the 
success Of Mobile in obtaining the state aid of Tennessee for the 
Mobile and Ohio road—an end which the success of the Jackson Con- 
vention will control—will increase the loss arising to New-Orleans 
from a continuance of her apathy in this particular instance, to some 
five millions of dollars. A fore-doomed destruction only can account 
for inaction in such a case as this, We shall see. The second case 
to which reference has been made, as illustrative of the cost to New- 
Orleans of further inaction, is this:—Mr. Downes, an honorable 
representative from Louisiana, has obtained a reference to the 
Committee on Public Lands for a bill asking Congress to donate 
some eight or ten hundred thousand acres of land to a rail-road 
from Fulton, on Red River, to Providence, or some other point on 
the Mississippi River. Whatever may have been the reasons for 
naming Providence as the whereabouts of the eastern terminus of 
this road, it is very clear that the interests of New-Orleans in this 
part of her basin would be more surely and more effectively pro- 
moted by placing that terminus at Natchez. The interests of New- 
Orleans demand that the connection with Fulton be made at Natchez, 
for these reasons:—Ist, Natchez is situated on an air-line between 
Fulton and New-Orleans; 2d, Natchez is nearer to New-Orleans 
than to Mobile, by ninety miles; 3d, Natchez is sufficiently distant 
from Mobile to defeat any attempt on the part of that city to carry 
from or to the river either the traffic or travel of the road; 4th, 
Natchez being nearer than Providence to New-Orleans by one hun- 
dred and eighty miles of navigation, while it is farther from Fulton 
by only thirty miles of rail-road, the trade of New-Orleans with Red 
River will save by the conr: ction at Natchez 10 per cent. in tran- 
sport, and from ten to fourteen hours in time. Now, if, as will be 
shown in the following paragraph, Mobile can operate on Red River 
over the Fulton and Providence Road, here is seen another loss of at 
least half-a-million of dollars, which may be wrested, in this con- 
gressional donation, to the purposes of Mobile, by the suicidal conni- 
vance of New-Orleans. But how can New-Orleans bend this project 
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to her interests ?—By only one means, action and subsidy ; and thus 
it is, that throughout the wide territory tributary to her, must she 
establish a moral by means of a moneyed influence to protect and fos- 
ter her wide-spread trade ; and thus it is, that every hour of indiffer- 
ence heaps on her head an almost irreparable ruin. 

The possibilities that limit the extent to which the trade of New- 
Orleans may be contracted, will at once point out, by an extreme 
case, the danger of inaction at any point, and illustrate the prudence 
of establishing a control over such works as that contemplated by 
the Hon. Mr. Downes’ bill. Assume that the subsidies of Mobile 
control the management of a Fulton and Providence road; and that 
the same influence controls the management of an extension from 
Providence to Mobile. Under these circumstances, it requires no 
very deep foresight to perceive how a dexterous directory, by charg- 
ing high freights on the portion of the road between Fulton and Provi- 
dence, could carry through-traffic on the portion between Providence 
and Mobile for haif freights, and thereby reducing in effect the dis- 
tance between Providence and Mobile to one-half, draw off from 
New-Orleans even the heavy freights of the Far-West. The apathy of 
New-Orleans makes this result quite possible, even though the possibili- 
ty involves utter absolute desertion of her streets. This trade would 
be an immense prize for Mobile ; and truly such marked ability and 
active intelligence as that of Col. Philips, and a few other leading 
men in Mobile, are only too well adapted to play this deep and dan- 
gerous game with profit, fora city that already owes him and them 
the achievement of her commercial greatness. Indeed, existing cir- 
cumstances would facilitate such a game. The license, “ Providence 
or some other point on the Mississippi River,” asked for in the bill of 
Mr. Downes, will, doubtless, through the organized influence of Vicks- 
burgh and Jackson, settle down ultimately on Vicksburgh, a point on 
a direct line between Fulton and Mobile, but fully eighty miles north of 
the direct line between Fulton and New-Orleans. Vicksburgh, be- 
sides being on the air-line between Fulton and Mobile, can be opera- 
ted on by Mobile with a road, some ten miles longer, no doubt, but 
still under far more favorable cireumstances—cheap construction, un- 
broken continuity, and the like—than by a road from New-Orleans. 
In addition to all these predisposing facts, it may be remarked, that 
the Vicksburgh, Jackson and Brandon road, following very nearly the 
straight line to Mobile, some fifty-five miles of a road between Fulton 
and Mobile is already in successful operation. In this way, then, it is 
seen that New-Orleans can lose the trade of even upper Louisiana ; 
and that in addition to the self-evident possibility of such a loss, all 
the existing circumstances of the case may be moulded with much 
advantage to the accomplishment of that possibility. All that is 
necessary to effect this is, simply a continuance of the energy that 
enriches Mobile, and the indifference that robs New-Orleans. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, that the Mississippi River will retain for New- 
Orleans the heavy trade of Northern Louisiana, provided she takes 
proper steps to control the freights of the roads penetrating it, yet an 
injudicious location of those roads, a location encumbering by circuit- 
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ousness her relations with it, and facilitating by directness the relations 
of a rival with it, must necessarily divert from New-Orleans not only 
the travel on these roads, but also that particular class of the freights 
carried on them—packages and express goods generally—which ad- 
dress themselves specially to the interests of her wholesale merchants, 

The foregoing remarks have pointed out briefly the policy neces- 
sary to be taken by New-Orleans in promoting her rail-road system ; 
—the losses in money that she has sustained by neglecting that 
policy to the present time ;—the further losses in money she will be 
made to suffer by neglecting it for even a few weeks longer, and the 
danger to which she has exposed, and still exposes, even her very 
local trade, by having either before or now neglected that policy. 
On all these grounds it may be safely concluded, that unless New-Or- 
leans gird herself up quickly, she will lose even the last resource re- 
maining to her, her corporate credit. Let her, therefore, be up and 
doing, before an array of sober figures—declaring her weighed in a 
balance, and found wanting—stand in the way of the negotiation of her 
bonds. Let her take up ground in the matter of a Natchez and Red 
River Rail-road, before the donation of public lands be wrested to the 
uses of Mobile. But let New-Orleans, before all other things, make 
a bold stroke for the immense sum that is about to pass over to 
Charleston, in the subscription of Louisville, Nashville, and the State 
of Kentucky, to a Louisville and Nashville Rail-road—a sum of 
$2,500,000. The enthusiasm attracted to this road, coupled with 
the general approval of state aid to public works, will secure a Mem- 
phis and Nashville road, in state and county subscriptions, at least 
$1,500,000 ; and this fact swelling the stake at issue in this instance 
to $4,000,000, the omission of New-Orleans to secure it for her own 
purposes will show, in the few cases indicated, a loss in money—not 
to speak of loss in character—of six millions of dollars. This 
Memphis and Nashville road—Memphis and Louisville junction 
road—being of such overwhelming importance to New-Orleans, some 
service to the cause of that city may be done, by a few remarks in 
reference to its advantages to Western Tennessee, and to the cities 
of Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, and New-Orleans. 

Jackson, in Western Tennessee, is 350 miles from Mobile, and 85 
from Memphis. Now, assuming that the present freights on the 
Mississippi, between Memphis and New-Orleans, be not at all re- 
duced—that they must, will be demonstrated by-and-bye, as a natural 
consequence, on the construction of a Louisville and Memphis Rail-road 
—the proportion laid down in the February number of the Review, as 
the difference of transport on the river and the road, will make the 
distance of Memphis from New-Orleans equivalent to two hundred 
miles of rail-road. Jackson being removed, suppose 90 miles from 
Memphis, may, therefore, be regarded, in reference to transport, 290 
miles from New-Orleans, while, as stated before, it is 350 miles from 
Mobile. Here, then, is a difference of sixty miles of rail-road in 
favor of New-Orleans, which, inasmuch as the two markets may be 
considered equally good, will show, at the rate of five cents per ton 
per mile of road, a bonus of 15 cents per 100 Ibs. of freight, from 
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the country around Jackson in favor of New-Orleans, On grain, and 
other heavy crops, this saving would amount to from one-and-an-half 
dollars to three dollars a year on every acre under cultivation. This 
is a tangible fact. for the farmers of Western Tennessee. But even 
assuming that such were not the fact, on what grounds could the aid 
of the State of Tennessee be extended to a Mobile and Ohio road, a 
road passing through an extreme end of the state, and building up a 
city outside the state, to the prejudice of a road, running for its 
whole length through the very heart of the state, and terminating in 
the two chief cities of the state? The possibility of state aid to that 
portion of the Mobile and Ohio road running through Tennessee, to 
the exclusion of a Memphis and Nashville road, is another illustra- 
tion of the position to which New-Orleans has reduced herself by her 
criminal indolence. 

To New-Orleans, Memphis, Louisville, and Nashville, the import- 
ance of a Memphis and Louisville Rail-road is immense, on the 
ground of the influence of that road on river insurances and river 
freights. ‘The existing system of carriage on Western waters is a 
serious drawback on the best interests, industrial, commercial and ag- 
ricultural, of Western States and Western Cities. It is unnecessary 
to inquire here what the cause may be, whether it arises from a com- 
bination of boat-owners in the one case, and of insurance companies in 
the other, or from the natural operation of a slovenly system in both 
eases ; but, be this as it may, there is very little doubt that an intole- 
rable wrong is put upon our farmers, merchants, mechanics, and the 
people of the river states generally, by a tariff of freights, laid on ir- 
respectively of distance and difficulty, and a tariff of risks, laid on 
irrespectively of distance and danger. The freights and the insurances 
between New-Orleans and Memphis, between New-Orleans and 
Louisville, between New-Orleans and Pittsburgh, are not at all gradu- 
ated according to the respective degrees of time and of hazard ; conse- 
quently, the business centering at Louisville, and that centering at 
Memphis, is, assuming the Pittsburgh freights and insurances reason- 
able, oppressed evidently with an exorbitant transportation tax. 

But the present system of carriage on our waters is open to ob- 
jection, on the ground of not only an unfairly graduated tariff, but 
on also an additional ground of extravagant cost. The Chicago Con- 
vention has exposed the startling fact, that the cost of transport 
on Western rivers is, if my memory serves rightly, five times the cost 
of transport on Lake Erie. Theimpulse felt throughout all other sec- 
tions of the Union, will leave the river states and river cities far 
behind, if a transport tax, so disproportionally oppressive, is allowed 
to weigh down their progress—a tax that may be estimated, by re- 
flecting that it is levied on a trade amounting annually to several 
hundreds of millions of money. 

Much of the extravagance of river freights are certainly referable 
to the slovenliness of the existing system ; but the working of the sys- 
tem would seem to indicate some cause besides this. Pittsburgh is 
twenty hundred miles from New-Orleans ; the navigation as high as 
Memphis—a point 800 miles up stream—is safe and easy; yet, 
though the remaining twelve hundred miles are difficult and danger- 
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ous, transport between New-Orleans and Memphis averages more 
than one-half that between New-Orleans and Pittsburgh ; whereas, in 
consideration of the difference in distance and facility, the navigation 
between New-Orleans and Memphis might, in comparison with that 
between New-Orleans and Pittsburgh, be very safely set down at 
one-fourth. If, therefore, boats can afford to work from New-Orleans 
to Pittsburgh for the present freights, they can equally well afford to 
work between New-Orleans and emphis for one-half of the present 
freights. Seeing from this that our existing means of carriage, en+ 
cumbered as they are with an utter want of system, may be made to 
reduce the cost to one-half, by an equitable graduation of freights and 
insurances, may it not, under countenance of the fact that the present 
cost is five times as high as that on Lake Erie, be concluded with 
almost absolute certainty that the influence of rail-road regularity 
will reduce the present cost of transport on our rivers to at least one- 
fourth ? 

A Louisville and Memphis rail-road will establish, in conjunction 
with it, two lines of first-class boats, one on the Upper Ohio, con- 
necting with the rail-road at Louisville, the other on the Lower 
Mississippi, connecting the rail-road at Memphis with New-Orleans. 
These boats being part and parcel of the enterprise, will be under the 
same management, and therefore by the influence of public interests 
—the cities of Louisville, Nashville, Memphis and New-Orleans— 
on the action of the company, will, so far as consistent with an hon- 
orable discharge of duty to the stockholders, subserve directly to the 
publie good. The time-telling punctuality of these rail-road boats 
will work the trade of those giant rivers into a system of the most 
perfect business-like economy ; the certainty of freights on arrival at 
either terminus, will, in combination with the spirit and the plan of 
management, reduce the heavy transport-tax with which the energies 
of the tributaries of New-Orleans are so intolerably oppressed. These 
lines of packets will, however, act only in conjunction with the rail- 
road; the Ohio valley, between Memphis and Louisville, will not 
participate in their advantages.. Reducing in effect the distance be- 
tween New-Orleans and Memphis to at most one-fourth, the impulse 
of this cheap transport will be first received at Memphis; from Mem- 
phis it will be transmitted over the rail-road to Nashville, where it 
will act like a magnet in attracting to her furnaces the rich metals of 
the Cumberland slopes ; from Nashville it will rush along the rails to 
Louisville ; and Louisville forcing it on by the additional impulse of 
her own line of boats, will transmit it in the teeth of Cincinnati to a 
point far up the Ohio. The existing burdens will continue to weigh 
down other river cities; but a new and strong spirit, an increased 
and commanding power, will be felt at New-Orleans, at Memphis, at 
Nashville, along the line of the road, and with twofold vigor at the 
point where all the influences meet—at Louisville. Thus it is that a 
new life will be infused by this road into New-Orleans and all her 
tributaries ; thus it is that Louisville, in her mortal struggle with 
Cincinnati, will be disencumbered of the causes that tie her hands; 
thus it is that in western and south-western trade, public spirit will 
35 VOL. I. 
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supersede private interest, punctuality take the place of irregu- 
larity, economy succeed exorbitance ; and thus it is that all these con- 
ditions of industrial advancement, drawing us in effect nearer to our 
great natural market, will give an energetic impetus to our trade, and 
an active stimulus to our industry. 


ART. II.—THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


In the Edinburgh Review for October, 1850, is an article in review 
of Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States; of the Speech of Web- 
ster on Slavery, in the Senate, March 7th, 1850; and of some other 
books and pamphlets connected with America. We read this article 
some time ago, and as we read, almost involuntarily drew our pencil 
around some passages which had no tendency whatever to render our 
southern blood very cool. 

The object of the above article is to show the present state of 
*“ civilization” in the land of Washington. The astute Edinburgh has 
made the discovery that we are a tolerably civil people, and would be 
more so, were it not for the rudeness of the western states, and the 
slavery of the southern. Yet it consoles itself with the idea, that New- 
England, with her common schools, her abolition, her Daniel Web- 
sters and Horace Manns, will bring such an amount of civilization into 
the common mass, as will leaven the whole lump. Abolition is 
to do away with the evil of southern slavery, and the civilization of the 
East is to counteract the barbarism of the West. It says : 


“ As the spirit of the slave interest is embittered, the moral spirit of 
abolition is reanimated and reinforced; and as the barbarism of the West 
presses upon Congress, the civilization of the East puts on its armor, and 
stands on more vigilant ground.”—P. 191. 


The tenor of the article is, that America is a great and prosperous coun- 
try, but that the slavery of the South, and the “ barbarism” of the West, 
are blots upon her escutcheon. That New-England must contro] this 
slavery and barbarism. That she is the nation—that she is America. 
That she is superior in every respect to every other portion of the 
Union ; and especially that she is superior to the South, which is 
worthy of damnation on account of slavery. Hence it is, that the 
Edinburgh Review, unaccustomed to speak well of the United States, 
now lauds them unsparingly, because it considers New-England the 
United States, and New-England is the land of abolition. 

It is too frequently the case—indeed we might say it is always the 
case—that the Southern States, in any work upon America, are reviled 
as a sin-polluted community of people, disgracing the confederacy. 
and tolerated only because they may some day be converted, and turned 
from the error of their ways, by negro-loving, witch-burning New-Eng- 
land, into the paths of redemption and political salvation. Now we 
are quite tired of this, and we think it time for the South to ward off 
the foul imputations cast upon her character—imputations thick, 
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poisonous and fiendish, as the darts leveled by “ Apolyon” against 
“ Christian.” 

Now, what is there so commendable in England, that the Edin- 
burgh Review should look upon the slavery of the Southern States 
with such holy horror? Has this journal no pity upon its white slaves 
at home, that it should come across the ocean to shed its crocodile 
tears over the negro, whose dog is provided with more meat in a day 
than the British subject gets in a week? Has it no sympathy for the 
millions of the East, whom its country enslaves, and whose cruelty to 
them has furnished material wherewith to make a Hastings infamously 
immortal? What does it say to the bloody scourge which its count 
holds over the bare back of Ireland ? What does it say to one nation’s 
triumphing over another, impotent and imbecile in the shackles of its 
intoxication? What does it say to the thousands of starving, dying 
operatives in the factories of its country—men, women and children, 
sold in bondage along with the factories—mere human brutes, the 
snapping of whose thread of life causes their masters less concern than 
the breaking of a thread of elongated cotton fibre ? 

As the medicines which a skillful physician applies, show the nature 
of the disease he seeks to eradicate, so the remedial laws passed by 
a country show the nature of the evils they seek to abolish. Now, in 
the Westminster Review, parallel in date with the Edinburgh we 
are noticing, is an article styled “Summary of the Session,” giving 
an account of the principal laws passed by Parliament at its session in 
1850, from January 13th to August 15th. Speaking of some criminal 
act passed at this session, it says : 


“ Three-fifths or more of the criminal calendar consists of juveniles ; and 
it detracts greatly from our imagined superiorities of jurisprudence and 
humanity—([those superiorities, we suppose, intimated by the Edinburgh] 
—to think so little progress has been made in dealing with this prepon- 
derating mass of delinquency. Incessantly we have been laboring to drain 
off the material sewerage that endangers personal security and enjoyments, 
but have taken little heed of the moral sewerage not less menacing, which 
accumulates from the fluctuating condition of a commercial state. There 
is, however, not less need of outlet and diffusion for one than the other ; 
but it is pent up in prisons, penitentiaries and solitary cells, in lieu of 
being transplanted to new territories, &c. * bd * ° e 

** In no other country is the law so severe towards children, and yet the 
law has nowhere clearly defined what a child is—its age or other personal 
attribute that fixes criminal liability. Instances there are of children 
being capitally punished at a very tender age; and Lieutenant Tracy has 
had under criminal discipline ten boys under eight years old, and one 
under five. Liverpool may be considered a brief epitome of the extremes 
of present civilization; may be referred to for illustrative results of the 
routine course of penal treatment. In 1848, of the total number of com- 
mittals, 66 per cent. were re-commitments, and 284 per cent. had been re- 
committed four times. Culprits have been committed eighteen, twenty- 
four, twenty-five and twenty-nine times. One hoy of fourteen, who had 
been committed twenty-four times, was five times discharged, twice im- 
prisoned for a fortnight, once for two months, six times for three months, 
and sentenced to four months’ imprisonment, and to be twice whipped. Is 
not this Dame Partington’s work, or the work of the Naiads, or of Sisy- 
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phus? What must not Liverpool pay for criminal tuition? For mere 
economy’s sake, would it not be wise to improve the system? Parents 
actually drive their children abroad to steal ; pointing out the property to 
be stolen, and refusing food until the theft is effected. How can such 
children be treated as criminals, and the enemies of society ? With them, 
crime is a profession, like that of a soldier or a doctor: the chances of 
conviction being similar to the soldier’s chance of a wound, or the doctor’s 
chance of catching infection. The children call the prison their “ school,” 
and designate theft by the name of “ work.” In London, matters are not 
much better: the older prisons, such as Newgate, having no facilities for 
the reform of juvenile offenders, and the new ones provide such compara- 
tive comforts as to become temptations for admission.”— Westminster 
Review, Oct., 1850, p. 72, 73. 


Now, thank God, in the benighted South, guilty of the sin of hav- 
ng negro slaves, crime, comparatively speaking, is scarcely known. 

e might almost make a sweeping assertion, and say, juvenile crime 
is entirely unknown, We have no “preponderating mass of delin- 
quency.” We have no “ moral sewerage, not less menacing” than 
the “ material sewerage that endangers personal security and enjoy- 
ment.” It has not become necessary for us to “transplant to new 
territories” —to banish from our states “three-fifths or more of the 
criminal calendar,” consisting of juveniles. We have no need to send 
off children into exile to prevent their committing crime. We can- 
not boast, as England may, and as the Westminster asserts, that “in 
no other country is the law so severe towards children” as in our 
own, We can boast of no Sir John Pakingtons and Mr. Monckton 
Milneses introducing acts and bills into our legislature “in the way of 
juvenile expatriation.” We are ignorant of any instances among us 
“of children being capitally punished at a very tender age.” We 
have no Lieutenant Tracy, who has “under criminal discipline ten 
boys under eight years old,” and one baby in the same predicament 
“ under five.” We have no city which “ may be referred to for il- 
lustrative results of the routine course of penal treatment.” We 
have no “ parents who actually drive their children abroad to steal ; 
pointing out the property to be stolen, and refusing food until the 
theft is effected.” We have amongst us no children with whom 
“crime is a profession,” and who “call the prison their ‘ school,’ 
and designate theft by the name of ‘ work.’” We have not, we ad- 
mit, arrived at that degree of “civilization,” in which our people’s 
children are sunk to so low a pitch of degradation and infamy, as 
that prisons “provide such comparative comforts as to become 
temptations for admission.” 

It seems, also, that Mr. Milnes, at the last session of Parliament, 
“proposed to make parents, in certain cases, responsible for the of- 
fences of their offspring ; an innovation sanctioned by high authorities— 
the Recorder of Birmingham ; Mr. Russell, the prison inspector; and 
Mr, Rushton, the able magistrate of Liverpool.”* Sir J. Pakington’s 
Act for the extension of Summary Jurisdiction in Larceny, extends 





* Westminster Rey., Oct., 1850, p. 73. 
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the summary jurisdiction of magistrates from children under fourteen 
years to those under sixteen. The result of this is, that children 
under sixteen are deprived of the protection of jury trial, and left to 
the uncertainties of the whims and ignorance of justices of the peace. 
Says the Westminster: “In the existing constitution of the magis- 
tracy, especially in the country, such innovations cannot be too vigi- 
lantly watched and sparingly attempted.” 

Well, we have not got to that pitch in the South that we deprive 
children under sixteen of the right of trial by jury, and intrust their 
personal freedom in the hands of ignorant magistrates, by giving them 
“summary jurisdiction” in the case. 

And why is it that we have scarcely any crime among us, and 
comparatively no juvenile criminals? Why is it that we have no 
“routine course of penal treatment?” Why is it that we do not de- 
prive criminals of the right of trial by jury? The answer is simple : 
the pauper population of England and of Europe generally, is shut 
out by our negro slaves, Abolish slavery in the South, supply its 
place by European serfs, either by importation or by degrading the 
poorer classes among us to fulfill the menial duties of the slave, and 
our word for it, the southern portion of our confederacy will have 
numbers of juvenile criminals among its population, and others 
whose profession will be crime, as isnow the case in England, and as 
is becoming the case with accelerated velocity in the northern states. 
It will then become necessary for us, as well as for England, to abol- 
ish jury trial, and set up in its stead the “summary jurisdiction” 
of petty tyrants in every neighborhood, hole and corner in the country. 

In the southern states, the planter owns his slaves and makes them 
cultivate the soil. He feeds and clothes them well, nurses them 
when sick, gives them time to cultivate a small crop for themselves, 
and on Sunday allows them to go to whatever church they please— 
to go, or not go, as they please—and worship God just according 
to whatever creed they may wish. True, there is a penal code upon 
every plantation, and a wholesome restraint is exercised over the 
mind of the slave by the certainty of corporal punishment, if he vio- 
lates the laws enacted by his master for his good government. We 
have yet to learn that any people, as a mass, can be controlled with- 
out some penal code. 

Now, take the English white slave on the other hand. His master, 
instead of working him upon a plantation in the fresh air, with na- 
ture’s face smiling in loveliness around him, sluts him up in a factory 
or mine, forcing him, day after day, to breathe an impure atmosphere, 
which is deadly poison to the lungs, and which will hasten him on to 
a certain and a premature grave. If he becomes tired of his slave, 
he sells him to some other owner of a factory, who pays the original 
master the debt contracted by the slave with him, for a scanty pit- 
tance of food to keep his own soul and body together, and to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger within the systems of his famished babes; and 
then the slave has to work for his new master until he is reimbursed 
for the amount paid the old master. This he is never able to do ;— 
and thus he may be transferred from master to master, getting more 
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and more in debt at every transfer, until he is called upon to pay the 
great debt of nature, which so destroys his resources, that his inhuman 
master lets him sleep, and take his rest within a cold and narrow 
couch at last, simply because, in paying the debt of nature, he has 
become hopelessly insolvent, and is barred from all possibility of ever 
again coining the sweat of his brow, or “dropping his blood for 
drachmas.” 

The English slave has no certainty of food or of raiment. The 
southern negro’s master is a master to assist and protect, as well as 
to exact labor. Not so the English master. His sole business is to 
drive the human machine as long as the breath that God breathed 
into its nostrils will expand the lungs, and drive the blood to the per- 
formance of its functions. Should the slave become sick, he has no 
one to watch around his bed-side, and no one steps forward and pays 
a physician to administer the medicine which is necessary to his re- 
covery. Not even the self-interest of his master impels him to be- 
stow any attention upon his slave; for he knows that as fast as one 
pauper sickens and dies, it is matter of rejoicing to another who steps 
forward in his stead, glad to be himself enslaved, so as to gather a 
crumb for his starving little ones, True, the emaciated form of the 
sick slave’s wife may flit like a shadow around his bed, and his dying 
ear may be burdened by the ery of his squalid little ones for bread. 
But can this soothe the agony of the dying man—the thought that 
when he is gone, no one will care for the pale partner of his agonized 
bosom, and his houseless orphans? When the English slave sinks 
upon his bed of sickness, his wealthy owner thinks no more of him, 
save to visit his domicile after death, and turn out his family from 
under the sheltering roof, or to take away the last blanket that pro- 
tects their shivering limbs, to pay a debt which was contracted in the 
life-time of the father, to prevent the offspring of his loins from 
dying a death of hunger. 

Should the slave be less than sixteen, and have the misfortune to 
violate a law of the realm, either wilfully or innocently, the right to 
trial by jury is denied him, and the “summary jurisdiction” of a 
justice of the peace may summarily send him to prison, or inflict 
upon him such other punishment as the nature of the alleged offence 
may require. Should he be under fourteen years old, this same 
“summary jurisdiction” gives the justice power summarily to have 
the alleged offender publicly whipped. 

When the English slave becomes old, as is rarely the case he ever 
does, his master is no longer a master to protect and take care of 
him ; but, under the weight of years, the disabled automaton goes 
down to his grave with no strong arm to assist him, and no kind hand 
to ease him off to his final resting-place. Not so with the negro 
slave in the southern states. In his old age his master cares for him, 
and affords him that supply of food, raiment and attention, which is 
necessary for his declining years. And yet, after all this, the English 
master weeps over the fate of our negroes, and the Hdinburgh Re- 
view commends New-England abolitionism ! 

Now, if slavery is to be abolished, let us abolish it in its worst 
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forms first. Let us abolish it where it proves itself a curse, And 
if the name of s/avery is so odious as to require its abolition where it 
proves a blessing, let us put off sacrificing that which is a blessing, 
though it may, perhaps, bear a bad name, at least until we abolish 
that which, though it may not bear an offensive cognomenous odor, 
is in itself a curse. If we must sacrifice that which renders the 
Ethiopian happier in a condition of bondage than under any other 
circumstances, to a mere dislike of the word slavery, let us at least 
put off doing so until we can abolish a state of things which renders 
the Anglo-Saxon unhappy, though that state of things, in familiar par- 
lance, is not rendered by the word slavery. If we must abolish sla- 
very, let us include within the sphere of our philanthropy the plough, 
the serf, and the factory operative. Because a human being has the 
misfortune not to have an ebony skin, but, on the other hand, is ac- 
cidentally cursed with being white—is this any reason we should 
exclude him from our efforts to make the captive free? 

Another act, which was passed at the last session of Parliament, 
was an act for allowing a few of the Irish slaves to vote. Previous 
to the passage of this act, an Irishman must have had property 
whose nett annual income would amount to about sixty dollars. Now, 
if the poor wretch of a Celt has a nett annual income of something 
less than forty dollars, he may vote. Ireland has a population of 
about one and a half millions. Previous to the last Parliament, only 
two per cent., or 30,000 of the sons of Evin, were allowed the right 
of suffrage. Lord Desart affirmed, that, if a property qualification of 
only forty dollars a year was required of an Irishman before he was 
allowed to vote, it would add to the list 330,224 voters, and that 
this would be a “ gigantic stride toward universal suffrage.” “ Ex- 
traordinary to relate,” says the Westminster, “this was combated by 
a bishop, who denied, on the authority of his own statistical inquiries, 
that any such numerical increase would ensue.” “Lord Stanley,” 
continues the same Review, “affirmed that two-thirds of the rate 
payers were not fit, from education, habits or position, to exercise 
the franchise; and establishing so low a standard would throw into 
the scale, under the influence of agitators, the whole weight of num- 
bers against property.” 

We give these facts in order to show the condition of England’s 
nation of slaves. It seems that Lord Stanley and others are afraid to 
emancipate these slaves, because it would throw the “ whole weight 
of numbers against property.” 

There was also an act passed, entitled “ An Act for Inspection of 
Coal Mines in Britain.” This act authorizes the secretary of state to ap- 
point inspectors, whose business it is to visit the coal mines of the king- 
dom, at all reasonable hours by day and by night, tosee if they be properly 
lighted, ventilated, &c. Charlotte Elizabeth, in her work termed the 
«Wrongs of Women,” gives us a soul-sickening picture of the manner 
in which English slaves are treated in coal mines, They are, or were, 
compelled to place collars around their necks, attach themselves to 
cars, and thus making beasts of draught of themselves, get down on 
their all-fours, and draw coal up an inclined plane, through entrances 
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too narrow for them to stand upright. Even female slaves, in an ad- 
vanced stage of pregnancy, were compelled to perform this labor in 
this manner. If England, then, would confine her philanthropy to the 
passage of such acts as the above, for the amelioration of her coal 
miners, it would be far better for her and her subjects. 

So great is the propensity of the English master to require undue 
labor of his slave, that various acts have been passed, seeking to regu- 
late the matter. The Westminster remarks, that “it seldom hap- 
pens that powerful interests or opulent delinquency cannot find an 
escape from” the wording of English statutes. It cites as an example 
the Distory Acts of 1844 and 1847. These acts were intended to for- 
bid the working of young persons and females for protracted hours, 
To prevent evasion, relays or shifts were forbidden. In spite of the 
particularity with which the act was worded, its provisions were dis- 
regarded, on account of some want of technicality by the local magis- 
trates, and the court of exchequer sanctioned their conduct. “ All of 
these subterfuges were in the face of the known intention of the legis- 
lature, and the plain literal construction of the statute.” 

The Westminster, in its “ Summary of the Session,” gives us what 
it terms “ the staple products of the session.” It presents the title of 
about a score of acts, and out of the twenty, fifteen are passed in re- 
ference to the pauperism, taxation, and crime of English slaves. Think 
of it! Three-fourths of the legislation cf one session of Parliament 
devoted to regulating slavery in England! And yet the Edinburgh 
Review hopes much is to be accomplished in the South by Yankee 
abolition; but seems to hope for nothing from it in reference to 
English slavery—simply, we suppose, because abolition has no 
sympathy for anything which is not negro in its character. 

We have thus reviewed the legislation of the last session of Parlia- 
ment, because its enactments show the state of slavery among the 
British masses. We return now more immediately to the article in 
the Edinburgh Review. We have already mentioned that every 
thing good, according to this article, is to come out of New-England 
abolition and New-England “ civilization.” Now, what is the fact in 
reference to this civilization? Let us take a view of it. In the first 
place, we are ready to admit, that in Yankee-land they have a great 
many common schools, and that the opportunities for every one to 
obtain the rudiments of a scholastic education are better perhaps than 
in any other country. It is true, also, that there are many books, 
papers, magazines, &c., published among the negro-lovers, and that 
the press is in a high tide of prosperity. Yet in view of the character 
of these, and the effects produced thereby, we are almost constrained 
to think that Sir William Berkeley, one of the colonial governors of 
Virginia, was not very far wrong when he thanked God that there 
were no free schools and printing, and hoped there would not be any 
“these hundred years.” “For,” said he, “learning has brought 
heresy, and disobedience, and sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them, and libels against the best government. God keep us 
from both!” 

No one can look at the state of things produced in the North by 
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the foul spirit of abolition, without seeing that the elements of dis- 
organization which produced the anarchy of the French Revolution, 
are at work among them. The two principal of these elements are 
religious fanaticism and the steady influx of the pauper and barba- 
rian population from Europe. 

The odor of Puritanism still clings around much of the population 
of the North. And what was that Puritanism? It was a spirit of 
religious enthusiasm, which had no very definite object in view, save 
to make the human family suffer the pangs of purgatory. It was a 

igantic, gloomy monster, stalking about through the length and 

readth of the land, hanging a shroud of despair around all peace, all 
enjoyment, and all earthly happiness. The Fourth of July orator and 
the penny-post have a never-failing theme in discoursing of the vir- 
tues and the noble deeds of the Puritans. Macaulay, in his histor 
of England, makes a remark in reference to this class, than which 
nothing is truer. Speaking of habit, in some portions of Great Britain, 
of baiting bears and other animals, he says of the Puritans who ful- 
minated their anathemas against the spectators of these scenes, that 
they did not do so on account of*the cruelty to the worried animal, 
but - account of the fact, that the lookers on seemed to enjoy them- 
selves | 

It is certain that the Puritans did not care for the cruelty to bears; 
or if they did, their bowels of mercy yearned with more tenderness 
over the suffering brute than over a suffering fellow-mortal. In the 
name of religion, they could burn at the stake victims whom they 
accused of withcraft. They could pollute the sacred name of Salem, 
by calling after it the spot which witnessed these fiendish exploits. 
They could foree Roger Williams into banishment, to avoid being 
burned at the stake for a heretic, because he could not see that they 
were right in wearing the livery of the court of heaven to serve the 
devil in. They could pass the black code known as the “ Blue 
Laws.” 

These were some of the results of the spirit of Puritanism, called, 
in our day, Abolition. Disguised as it now is, we can still see the main- 
spring of its sentiment and action :—thatiis, an earnest wish to prevent 
people from enjoying themselves, It pretends to act through motives 
of philanthropy, we know. But what Mr. Calhoun says in his famous 
letter to Mr. King, while in France, in regard to the philanthropy of 
English abolitionists, is equally true of the philanthropy of Yankee 
abolitionists. The distinguished South Carolina Senator said, as was 
true, that this pretended philanthropy of England was only a cloak 
to conceal baser and more sordid motives. So of northern aboli- 
tionists. Jealous of the growing power of the South, whose pros- 
perity is dependent upon slavery, so clearly shown by Mr. Kettell, 
a vara avis in the North, in a recent number of this Review, they 
would destroy this element of our prosperity, and consequently of 
our happiness. Not satisfied with preparing a stage among them- 
selves on which may appear a Danton, a Robespierre, or a Marat, 
they would erect a platform at the South, on which they might wit- 
ness the tragedy of San Domingo renewed and re-enacted. 
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Philanthropy indeed! It sleeps at its post whenever it should be 
wide awake. Abolition can make a great deal of noise over negroes 
until they are set free, and then it cannot afford them an inch of ground 
upon which to rest the sole of their foot. Witness the conduct of 
Abolition Ohio towards the emancipated negroes of Randolph, whom 
this great statesman endeavored, by a provision of his will, to settle 
upon her soil—paying too much attention, for so sagacious a man, to 
the protestations of philanthropy for the blacks by northern abo- 
litionists. Not one foot of land would Ohio concede to these negroes, 
but expelled them absolutely and unconditionally beyond her limits. 
And Ohio is not singular in this. Others of the northern states 
look with a very jealous eye upon the existence of negroes amongst 
them. 

The Edinburgh Review hopes everything from Northern Abolition 
and Northern Civilization. Under the head of Civilization it embraces 
religion, of course, using that word in its broadest acceptation. For, 
says the article: 


“ He (Sir Charles Lyell) is very curious about all religious manifesta- 
tions, as every wise man must be, who knows how much must be inferred 
from them as to popular intelligence and the state of education, and the 
moral heart of a community. The faiths of the multitude must be studied 
by those who would know their own times, and the thoughts of the wise 
by those who would foresee the coming time.”—P. 180. 


Well, let us examine some of the religions of the North, as set forth 
by this article, deduced from the observations of Lyell :—those re- 
ligions which are a part and parcel of that “ civilization” from which 
the Edinburgh Review expects so much. This Review says, that— 


*¢ New-England is in truth a museum of sectarian curiosities. No mater- 
nal church keeps down fanaticism, and no court manners suppress or 
chasten the free expression of it by word and deed.”—P. 180. 


Very well; let us inspect this museum, “Sir Charles Lyell,” 
says the article before us, “was assured by a Boston friend, that 
when he once attended a revival sermon,— 


‘He heard the preacher describe the symptoms which they might ex- 
pect to experience on the first, second and third day previous to their con- 
version, just as a medical lecturer might expatiate to his pupils on the 
progress of a well-known disease; and the complaint, he added, is a seri- 
ous one, and very contagious, when the feelings have obtained an entire 
control over the judgment, and the new convert is in the power of the 
preacher; he himself is often worked up to such a pitch of enthusiasm 
as to have lost all command over his own heated imagination.”—P. 181. 


The Review continues : 


* But such a preacher belongs to a well-known genus in church history. 
The most memorable of them was perhaps Peter the Hermit. . Religious 
madness is also a form of mania well-known in lunatic asylums, and out 
of them.”’—P. 181. 


This is, perhaps, one of the least harmless fanaticisms of northern 
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“ civilization.” But this civilization has also given rise to Millerism, 
The 23d day of October, 1844, we believe, was the time appointed 
by the madman, Parson Miller, for the end of time. New-England 
Puritanism—or rather the same spirit which produced Puritanism— 
had only to be turned through another channel, and Millerism was 
the result. So great was the mania of this ism, that the “civilized” 
Yankees who embraced its tenets, would not gather in the products 
of their farms, but passed their time in watching for the destruction of 
all things, engaging in such revelries and orgies as might have put to 
blush the bacchanalian revelries of old. And if we are to credit the 
reports of newspapers, guided by a knowledge of the temptations as 
well as evils to which flesh is heir, we might well imagine that Venus 
herself would have looked upon the orgies of the misled assemblies 
of Millerites with the same pleasure with which she regarded one of 
the festivals devoted to her at Paphos. 

Even after the 23d of October had passed, the blinded fanaticism 
of this maniac sect contended that the parson had only made a slight 
mistake in his arithmetic, and that the end was still near at hand. 
In Boston—yea, in Boston, the home and the world of the North 
American Review—as well as in divers other places, these people, 
true to their instinctive propensity penny-wards, turned their own 
and their neighbors’ madness to account. Shops for the sale of 
“ascension robes” were found in the universe of the North American 
Review, and in various other boroughs of Yankee-land. Boston 
shop-men went so far as to advertise “ ascension robes for going up 
into heaven !” Strange, strange madness, to think the end of time 
was at hand, and still stranger to think that Bostonians would have 
any need for such robes as these! Surely they were not designed for 
home consumption. 

An English bookseller at New-York assured Sir C. Lyell, “ that 
even as far south as Philadelphia”—that city which evinces its 
brotherly love by brother breaking brother’s head in continuous 
riots—“ even as far south as Philadelphia, there was a brisk demand 
for such articles, and that he knew two individuals in New-York who 
sat up all night in their shrouds on the 22d of October!” “Several 
houses,” continues Sir Charles, “were pointed to us between Ply- 
mouth and Boston, the owners of which had been reduced to poverty 
by their credulity, having sold their all towards building the taber- 
nacle, in which they were to pray incessantly six weeks previous to 
their ascension.” 

Sir Charles saw Macbeth performed in the Millerite Tabernacle, 
which was sold for a theatre, and was told by some of the party 
“that they were reminded of the extraordinary sight they had wit- 
nessed in that room or. the 23d October of the previous year, when 
the walls were all covered with Hebrew and Greek texts, and when 
a crowd of devotees were praying in their ascension robes, in hourly 
expectation of the consummation of all things.” 

Sir Charles alleged to a New-England friend, that the numerous 
followers of Miller and Smith “did not argue much in favor of the 
working of their plan of national education ;” and we will add, that 
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it does not argue much in favor of New-England “ civilization,” of 
which the Edinburgh Review thinks so highly. He was told, as an 
extenuation of this, that a great many of the Mormons came from 
the manufacturing districts of England and Wales, and that other 
people besides parson Miller had set exact times for the end of all 
things, and had led many astray. 

“Other apologists observed to me,” says Sir Charles, “that so 
long as part of the population was very ignorant, even the well edu- 
cated would occasionally participate in fanatical movements : for re- 
ligious enthusiasm, being very contagious, resembles a famine fever, 
which first attacks those who are starving, but afterwards infects 
some of the healthiest and best fed individuals in the whole com- 
munity.”-—-What an excuse! say we.—Now we are ready to admit 
that education—using the word in its limited sense—is very good in 
its place. But it will not stave off fanaticism, The common branches 
of an English education are no preventive of this disease. On the 
contrary, a shallow draught at the Pierian spring is favorable to it. 

Then, in addition to Millerism and Mormonism, we have at the 
North rampant Fourierism, and an advocate for “migHER Law” in 
the person of one who commenced his career in life by running away 
from his father’s house, and seeking an asylum in the sunny South. 
Here he was welcomed with the warmth of Southern hearts, ever 
ready to lend a helping hand to misfortune, to the honorable post of 
teacher in Union Academy, at that time the most respectable semi- 
nary of learning in Putnam county, in the-State of Georgia. Upon 
his return to the North, has he shown a grateful heart for the favor 
bestowed upon him? On the contrary, the viper raises his head to 
strike the bosom of the section which gave it shelter, Some there 
may be who revile the South because they honestly, in their igno- 
rance, believe slavery to be a great evil. But this man knows the 
contrary. He has lived at the South, and again a few years ago he 
paid a visit to this section, where he had an opportunity of seeing 
slavery as it is, and slavery entirely different from what he falsely 
and maliciously represents it to be. With the lie in his mouth, and 
the poison of asps under his tongue, he makes haste to do evil, and 
his feet are swift to shed blood. 

But we have digressed. Let us return to Fourierism and “ higher 
law.” And first of the latter.—It is a principle of the Jesuits, we be- 
lieve, or at least it has been so charged, that a man may make a de- 
claration, and even take an oath, at the same time making a “ men- 
tal reservation” by which what he promises or swears to may be 
avoided, and he be guilty of no falsehood and perjury. Place a 
Jesuit upon the stand, and swear him to tell “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” and he will very willingly take the 
oath. Yet he will, at the same time, except, in his own mind, the 
relation of facts which he does not wish to disclose ; and sure enough, 
when questioned in reference to these faets, he will either profess 
ignorance in relation thereto, or state things which he knows to be 
false. Yet he has taught his conscience not to chide him for it, upon 
the principle that he stipulated with his conscience to lie when he 
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came to such things as he did not wish to make known. He has 
conformed with his uuderstanding of the obligation he has taken upon 
himself, and it matters not how others understood him. Of course, 
no one who is not utterly corrupt at heart, will contend for any such 
principle. No one who has any regard for truth, honor, honesty or 
good morals, will be guilty of such a gross, palpable, barefaced dis- 
regard of them all. 

So far from its being correct for men to make mental reservations, 
and avoid their obligations and their oaths by placing such construc- 
tions upon them as their own interest or wishes may dictate, it would 
be criminal for a man to carry out the only proper construction of an 
obligation which he knew was misapprehended by others to mean 
something not contained in its legitimate interpretation. To illus- 
trate: if A enters into a written agreement with B, C, D, E and F, 
and A, through superior or technical knowledge, sees that the instru- 
ment stipulates something for which B and the others did not bargain, 
he is bound in good morals not to place the legal and literal construction 
upon it, but so to construe it as to make it mean what he knew his 
fellows to understand it to mean. And why is this so? For the 
obv ious reasonthat B and the others made only such an agreement 
as was indicated by their understanding of the instrument. The 
think that A understands it just as they do. On the other hand, A, 
knowing that his fellows do not understand the agreement as he does, 
would be acting criminally to put such a construction, though a legi- 
timate one, upon the instrument, as would defeat what all the balance 
considered the bargain. 

The philosophy of the thing is this: words are but signs of ideas, 
and by consent, one word may be as well employed to represent an 
idea as another. And if Band the others, through choice or igno- 
rance, make a set of words represent a written agreement which 
actually means something else, the true agreement is that which exists 
in the intention, and not that which is actually created by the words, 

When a person takes upon himself an oath or an obligation, in an 
enlightened and Christian country, that construction is the proper one 
which is placed upon it by those who are immediately concerned, or 
by those who have authority to tell what it means. A makes B a 
deed to some land, and by ignorantly using a technical expression, cre- 
ates a greater estate in him than was intended. Now B, so far as he can 
regulate the matter, is bound to be governed by the intention of A, 
rather than by the exact technical meaning of the deed. In the State 
of Georgia, equity powers are vested in a Chancellor, and “ special 
jury.” The special jurors are sworn to render their verdicts “ accord- 
ing to equity, and the opinion they entertain of the evidence.” The 
Chancellor explains to the jury that the word equity, in their oath, 
does not mean their crude notions of natural equity, but that legal 
equity, which is bound by certain legal rules and precedents. There- 
fore the juror must be guided in his understanding of his oath by the 
Chancellor, who has authority to tell him what itmeans. A owes B 
an account, the amount of which B knows nothing about. He cannot 
recover this account of A, at law, because of the very ignorance of its 
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amount. In equity, however, he may compel A to answer what he 
justly owes him, and then there would be no reason, it would seem, 
why a“ special jury” should not award hima decree for the amount ae 
knowledged to be due him. But A shows that this account has been 
running four years, and is therefore barred by the statute of limitations. 
Yet what effect should this have upon the equitable claim of B? 
Would not the jury, under their oath to be guided by equity, be com- 
pelled to render a verdict for the amount claimed by B, and even al- 
lowed to be due by A? Clearly not. Because the Chancellor has 
authority to explain to the jury the meaning of the oath they have 
taken. He explains to them that they are to be governed in their 
equity by certain fixed legalrules, and one of these legal rules is, that an 
account of four years’ standing is not recoverable, either in law or in 
equity, because it is barred by the statute of limitations. 

It follows from this, that when a senator takes his oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, he is to be guided by the inter- 
pretation placed upon this instrument by proper authority, and the 
parties who formed it—not by the dictates of “higher law.” Other- 
wise we should have as many constitutions as there are senators and 
representatives in Congress. 

Now, the principle, on which the claims of higher law rest, is this: 
When a man takes his oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, he excepts, in his own mind, the carrying out of those clauses 
which relate to slavery. He makes a “ mental reservation,” in tak- 
ing his oath, that he will not support that part of the Constitution 
which runs counter to “higher law.” This is the way in which he 
appeases his conscience. And although he may persuade himself 
that he is guiltless, still, in the eye of God and honest men, he is 
guilty of a perjury, whose blackness is enough to damn a universe. 

We have alluded, in a foregoing portion of this article, to the con- 
duct of Ohio, in excluding the emancipated negroes of John Randolph 
from her boundaries. Since that paragraph was penned, we see that 
Indiana, by a provision in her new Constitution, has virtually said that 
a negro shall not stay within the state. In Pennsylvania, they are 
making a move towards the same object. In the land of abolition, 
where they have so much sympathy for the negro slave, they seem 
to have none for the free negro, and none at all for the white slave. 
The following paragraph, which is going the rounds of the newspa- 
pers, shows how they do things in the land of abolition and Wo- 
man’s Rights Associations. It is headed “Free Labor on Free 
Soil :” 

**At a late meeting of the shirt-makers of New-York, one of them 
stated that she had been making forthe California trade, shirts for two firms 
in Maiden Lane and William-street, (which she named,) at 6d. and 9d. 
a piece, per dozen. They were to be well-stitched in every way, and all 
that she could make was two dozen weekly, and to work day and night. 
She further stated, that she had not eaten any kind of meat in three 
weeks but once, when she was asked to dine by a friend, of whom she 
got a good dinner.” 


Comment is unnecessary. Not long ago we noticed in the Satur- 
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day Evening Post a warning to girls, against the following practice 
of large shirt-making establishments, in some of the northern cities. 
The proprietors would advertise for five hundred girls to make shirts. 
Well, the five hundred girls would apply for work, and the owners 
of the establishment would require a deposit of one dollar from 
each female, as a guarantee for the safe return of the linen they took 
to make the shirts, and also as a guarantee that the work should be 
done well. The dollars were deposited, the linen taken away, and 
faithfully made into nether garments, and returned to the proprietors 
of the establishment. These would receive them, but declare that 
the linen was ruined, turn the poor girls off, retain the money, and 
thus get their shirts made for nothing, and make five hundred dollars 
in the bargain. They next advertised for five hundred more girls, 
who would likewise be compelled to bend their emaciated frames 
over their work, by the dim rays of the midnight lamp, hoping to 
gain a small pittance of food, be absolutely robbed of their only dol- 
lar, probably borrowed, and then be turned off on the ground that 
they had ruined the linen. And such is the philanthropy of the land 
of abolition ! 

Not long ago, in the city of Boston, we believe, there was a “high- 
ly-respectable” young lady, one of the elite of the city, who abscond- 
ed from her father’s house, to become the bride of a negro scoundrel, 
who enticed her off. Then there was a clergyman found base enough 
to unite the two in wedlock. It is stated, we believe, that he expos- 
tulated with the young lady for some time ; but, finding her inexo- 
rable, proceeded to tie the knot. ‘The parents were abolitionists, and 
had taught their daughter that a colored skin made no difference. 
To prove the sincerity of their professions, they sought out their 
daughter, tore her away from the bosom of her Othello, and placed 
her in a lunatic asylum. Such are some of the fruits of aboli- 
tionism. 

We have not time or space to notice any more of the northern 
isms, which go to make up “ civilization.” We have said enough, for 
the present, in regard to them. Let us add, that at the South we 
have none of these, and thank God for it. We are confident we 
owe our exemption from them to negro slavery. 


ART. IV.—MEMPHIS, AND ITS MANUFACTURING ADVANTAGES. 


Tue attention of the South-west seems to be now strongly attract- 
ed to the establishment of manufactories for the raw material of its 
own growth. Instead of being surprised at this, it is matter of spe- 
cial wonder, that our political economists have not long since placed 
the subject in a proper light before the public mind. No people can 
be truly independent, or permanently prosperous, who do not produce 
for themselves all that is necessary for their subsistence. So far as 
this is furnished by agriculture, an agricultural people are indepen- 
dent. But as agriculture alone will not provide all that is necessary 
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for sustenance or comfort, commerce and manufactures must be re- 
sorted to, that the deficiency may be supplied. Where, from the ac- 
cidents of climate, soil, or other causes, certain necessaries cannot be 
produced, or prepared for use by manufacturing, commerce interposes 
to supply what is wanting. So far the people of that region must be 
dependent upon those of a more favored clime, and their dependence 
is involuntary and inevitable. But where the earth yields every ne- 
eessary product, and every facility is at hand for preparing these pro- 
ducts for use, if the people rely on commerce for supplies, they fix 
upon themselves, by their own choice, the shackles of voluntary de- 
pendence upon regions more industrious, shrewd or enterprising. 

Commerce is not to be undervalued. As no one country upon the 
earth does produce all that custom has made necessary for civilized 
life, an interchange of commodities is indispensable. It has a 
tendency to bind the inhabitants of the globe together by the ada- 
mantine bonds of mutual necessity, and, limited to its legitimate 
sphere, becomes a blessing of the highest order. But, if we trust to 
it for all, instead of looking to it only as auxiliary, we commit an 
error, fatal in its consequences. Hitherto the South-west engaged 
chiefly in agricultural pursuits ; and through the channel of commerce, 
supplying their wants by the exchange of the raw material for the 
manufactured article, has seemed to be wholly unaware of the suici- 
dal policy which they have adopted. They have sent to a market 
abroad their cotton, their tobacco, their hemp, and even their lum- 
ber, to be returned to them manufactured into forms suited to their 
wants. Can any one have ever doubted, but that this was all wrong, 
who reflected on the subject for a moment? Why should we give to 
our neighbor two pounds of cotton for one in a manufactured form, 
where we can as easily preserve the whole, by manufacturing it our- 
selves? That we can do so, is certain. 

To England and the northern states we have been, and yet are, 
tributary for our cotton fabries. Is it because there is any insur- 
mountable impediment in the way of our producing these fabrics by 
our own labor? Certainly it is not. The material for the formation 
of every sort of machinery is abundant at our doors. The skill to mould 
this material into necessary form is amongst us, The substance to be 
operated on is the product of our farms, and at present the staple of 
our commerce, The all-pervading power of steam offers its incalcu- 
lable force, to supply the defect of the impetus derived from water. 
By its superior economy, it supersedes even the motive power 
of water. What, then, but total blindness to our own interest, pre- 
vents us from at once embarking in the great enterprise of asserting 
our independence, de facto, by the establishment of manufactories ? 
To the infant cities of the South-west, it is a matter of vital impor- 
tance. Some of them have become conscious of the truth, and are, 
through the medium of manufactures, pressing with great strides to 
vast wealth and permanent prosperity. Others are lagging in the 
race, and soon will be falling “ into the sere and yellow leaf,” unless 
they arouse from their torpor. 
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We are y to see indications of a proper spirit manifesting 
themselves in Memphis. 

To say nothing of two large merchant flouring mills now in “ the 
full tide of successful experiment,” with another still more extensive, 
rapidly advancing to completion—a ship-yard for the building of 
steam-boats—two extensive machine-shops and foundries—besides 
various other manufactories of minor importance—we have now the 
gratification of seeing a mill for the manufacture of cotton erected in 
our suburbs, and speedily to commence operations. 

The building of the ~ tee his Manufacturing Company is 125 feet 
long by 50 feet in width—three stories high, besides the attic. The 
lower floor contains the cards and their appendages ; the second story 
the looms, with their machinery; the third story contains the spindles, 
&c. ; while the warpers, &c., occupy the attic. 

One wing from the centre, running back 80 feet, two stories high, 
is occupied on the lower story by the engines and machine-shop, and 
on the upper by the machinery for the woollen manufacture. 

Another wing at the east end, parallel with the former, 60 feet 
long by 40 in width, two stories high, contains in the first story the 
willower, picker, &e.—the second story at this time unoccupied. 

The entire building, including the wings, is built in the most sub- 
stantial manner of brick, and covered with slate. 

There is in front a vestibule or tower 12 by 20 feet, in which the 
staircase runs up to each story, the upper part of which is to contain 
the bell. 

The stack is built with air flues, to prevent it from cracking from 
the heat, and is sixty-five feet high. 

There are two engines, with 12 inch cylinders and 4 feet stroke, 
which were built by Lent, South & Shipman, of New-Albany, In- 
diana, with three boilers 28 feet long and 36 inches in diameter, 
with double flues. 

The machinery contracted for, which is now all in the mill ready 
to commence operations, does not occupy one-half the space in the 
present building. There are now in the mill 2,160 spindles for cot- 
ton, and 24 cotton looms, with all the cards and other appurtenances 
necessary to their complete operation. The machinery is of the 
best class, and embraces a// the latest improvements of the day. It 
was built by Messrs. Jenks, Painter & Co., of Alleghany City, Pa. 
Mr. Jenks is a man of the highest reputation as a machinist, having 
constructed and put in operation some of the best cotton mills in 
the country, under the supervision of Gen. James, of Providence, R. 
I., and he has fully sustained his high reputation in this contract. 

There is also on hand a full set of machinery for manufacturing 
woollen goods, with 210 spindles, for the spinning of woollen filling 
for making jeans and linseys suitable for negro clothing. 

The entire cost of the above machinery ready for operation, in- 
cluding thirty acres of ground, (on Wolf River, above the U. 8, 
Navy-Yard,) and all the buildings, together with the dwelling-houses 
necessary for the accommodation of the operatives, will reach nearly 
sixty thousand dollars. 

36 VoL. 1. 
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The mill, when filled with machinery, which is intended to be done 
at an early day, will contain 5,760 spindles, and 112 looms, with all 
the appurtenances necessary to their complete operation, which will 
require an additional capital of about the same amount. 

The product of the mill at present is intended to be heavy osna- 
burgs, jeans and linseys, as also yarns, from No. 4 to No. 10. 

This is but a hasty, and somewhat imperfect sketch, of the pioneers 
in the manufacture of cotton at Memphis. That it must succeed it- 
self, and give impulse to many establishments of similar character, 
cannot be deemed problematical. 

A new era is indeed opening upon the prosperity of Memphis, the 
beginning of a system, which, if energetically prosecuted, will make 
her the Queen City of the Mississippi River, as Cincinnati is of the 
Ohio. 

Memphis possesses all the advantages of the South and West com- 
bined, for the manufacture of cotton, especially of the coarser quality 
of goods. It also has advantages, which no other point, in either the 
South or the West, can pretend to claim. There is more cotton sold 
at this point, by the planter who produces it, before it passes into the 
hands of the commission merchant, with his items of storage, drayage, 
insurance, and commissions, than at any other point in the United 
States. Of the whole amount of cotton shipped from this place an- 
nually, being but little short of 150,000 bales, not 5,000 are shipped 
on account of the planter. 

And, although Memphis is not considered as being in the centre of 
the cotton-growing region, yet the Memphis cottons, in point of qual- 
ity, are inferior to none in the United States, as evidenced by the 
fact, that they have always taken the premiums, wherever they have 
been placed in competition with any other of the short staple cottons. 
And | doubt not that their character will be fully sustained at the exhi- 
bition of the World’s Fair, which is shortly to take place at London— 
where, I learn, that her interests are to be represented, and where she 
will come in competition with the cotton-growing region of the whole 
world. 

Consequently, there is no other point at which so favorable an op- 
portunity is aflorded of always having a market, from which to pur- 
chase a regular supply for consumption, from the hands of the pro- 
ducer: thereby avoiding the necessity of employing a large surplus 
capital, in a stock of the raw material in advance of its being required 
for use, not only saving the loss of interest upon that amount of capi- 
tal, but also avoiding the lossin the weight of the raw material, which is 
no mean item, as every one can testify who has had much experience 
in handling that article. . 

Memphis is situated below the mouths of all the rivers which drain 
the grain-growing states of the West, and being the first market at 
which they concentrate, the means of living must be, consequently, 
as cheap, or cheaper, than elsewhere. At all events, abundant sup- 
plies are thus insured to an indefinite extent, without trouble, risk or 
delay, to the consumer. 

The best coal on the Ohio River can be delivered at this place for 
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two dollars and forty cents per ton, that being less than half the price 
paid for an article in the East, of quality inferior for driving ma 
chinery. The Naumkeag Mill, at Salem, pays five dollars per ton, 
and consumes about 1,860 tons per annum. 

The peculiar character of our domestic institutions in the South is 
such, as almost entirely to drive out of employment a large class of 
worthy laborers, who would otherwise be called into requisition to 
fill up the stations of domestic servitude, necessary to be filled in 
every community. And the idea that some odium might attach to 
their character for self-respect, by being thrown into juxtaposition 
with the slave, prevents them from entering into competition for that 
class of service, entirely. 

And as there is no other field, for profitable employment for that 

- Class of laborers, who are well-suited for operatives in a cotton fac 
tory, hence their services can be procured at lower rates in the 
a states of the South, than in the free states of the 

orth. 

These are a few of the advantages possessed by Memphis. We 
might prosecute the subject still farther with equal force of reasoning. 
We might dilate upon our climate, which guards us, alike from the 
icy chains of winter, and the torrid heat of a more southern suramer ; 
which leaves our streams at all times open to navigation, for the ex- 
portation of our products or the reception of supplies; which 
whitens our hills and valleys with the product of the plant, without 
which civilized man could scarcely now find clothing ; which, in point of 
salubrity, yields to few other regions of our continent; the centre 
of a country, rich in almost every useful vegetable and mineral pro- 
duction. The youthful giant, who reaches with one hand the lakes of 
the North, and with the other the ocean, bays and gulfs of the sunny 
South, unites them in a fraternal embrace, and invites them to pour 
their treasures at his feet. All this, and more, far more, we might 
say, with justice, but for the present we forbear. We cannot but 
hope, that more experienced heads and practised pens, will prosecute 
the theme. We earnestly invoke their aid, that our city may be ex- 
hibited as she is, and as she must become, unless destroyed by the 
short-sighted policy of her own sons. 


ART. V.—LOUISIANA—HER PUBLIC LANDS AND LEVEES. 


Tue splendid domain of Lower Louisiana, which, like Holland, 
has been reclaimed from the waste of waters, is justly considered 
among the brightest jewels of the republic, and furnishes to the 
world an evidence of what the indomitable enterprise and energy of 
our people may achieve, even under that sultry sun of the South, 
which has been so much slandered. 

The cost of the levees which have been constructed in Louisiana 
cannot be less than from 12 to 15,000,000 dollars, and yet withal 
they have not afforded protection to the immense interests at stake. 
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The public mind has been aroused to the subject, and for nearly three 
years, investigations have been conducted of the most rigid and com- 
prehensive character, tending to elucidate the great problem of our 
future safety. 

In all the regions of doubt and conjecture, it is not difficult to ar- 
rive at one fact which every one will admit, and that is, the work of 
protection is too vast to be accomplished entirely through the unaid- 
ed resources of a single state, however wealthy and powerful she 


may be. 
In view of this fact, Congress, at a late session, donated to the 
state a large area of inundated lands, to be appropriated for es 


of improvement, and the effort is now being made in that y to 
exteud the grant so as to include the whole of such or’ similar lands 
within our limits. The proposition is certainly but a fair one, and if 
acceded to, will in no respect exceed the exigencies of the case. 

By the letter of Mr. Butterfield to the Secretary of the Interior, 
we learn that 1,719,188 acres of land in Louisiana subject to over- 
flow, have been sold by the United States, and that of the lands— 
which will remain the property of the government after the swamp 
and overflowed lands, granted by the act above referred to, to the 
state—it is estimated :— 


4,700,000 acres have been in market 10 years, 
949,413 “ “99° 
2,000,000 “ se “ 30 “ 


exclusive of the lands in the Greensburg District—their surveys 
having been reported fraudulent. 

The Commissioner says of these lands remaining to the govern- 
ment, and which are colored on his map before us yellow: “they 
are poor, scarcely averaging second and third quality—their timber 
chiefly pine,” &c. 

Mr. John Wilson having been dispatched from the Land Office last 
season, to examine minutely the public lands of Louisiana, made a 
report on his return, which embodies so much that is interesting and 
useful, not only to our own citizens but strangers seeking invest- 
ment here, that we can do no more acceptable service than to ex- 
tract at large from his pages : 


“On the east side of the Mississippi the lands in the interior ap- 
pear to be generally high and rolling from the northern boundary of 
the state to Baton Rouge, where the hills give place to a low, alluvial 
formation. The river, in its serpentine course, occasionally approaches 
those high lands, and again receding, all the margin of the stream 
between the points where it comes in contact with the table-land is 
low and wet. On the right bank of the river throughout the state, 
for some distance in the interior, it is mostly of that character, and, 
falling back from the margin of the stream, generally terminates in 
lakes or swamps. 

The average fall from the natural surface of the ground, at the 
bank of the river, to a distance of forty arpens back from the 
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margin of the stream, has been found by a series of observations, I 
was informed, to be from fourteen to sixteen feet; and where there is 
no swamp in the rear, to be twelve feet. Hence, when there is a 
rise in the river, (which frequently happens,) the water is precipitated 
with great force and velocity upon the rear lands. To protect those 
lands, and to prevent injury to the front, necessarily accruing from 
such overflows, levees or embankments are thrown up along the 
bank of the river, of greater or less base and elevation, according to 
the necessities of the case. Where creeks or bayous enter into the 
Mississippi, their banks must also be leveed or their mouths closed, 
otherwise the high waters of the Mississippi flow into them and in- 
undate the rear lands. 

These levees, on the average, appear to be about five feet hign, 
thirty feet wide at the base, and seven and a-half feet wide at top; 
hence, the constructing and keeping of them in repair are very ex- 

ensive. Moreover, the current of the river being — rapid and 
the banks alluvial, those banks are subject to great and rapid abra- 
sions ; and, as a matter of prudence and safety, therefore, the levees 
are, and must be, constructed some distance back from the margin of 
the stream. Between the levees and the enclosures of the planters, 
space is always left for a public road, that being the highest and dry- 
est ground, and therefore best adapted for that purpose, the rear lands 
being so wet that they are frequently impassable. The proprietors 
of the lands fronting on the rivers, creeks, bayous, &c., are thus de- 
prived of the use of a considerable portion of their very best lands, 
by the necessity for making these levees and the peculiar topographi- 
cal features of the country. 

From the foregoing description, it is evident that all the lands 
fronting on rivers, creeks, bayous, and water-courses subject to over- 
flow, must be protected by safe, strong, and sufficient levees, and that 
the omission to secure a single tract will bring ruin and desolation 
on all the adjacent country ; and, therefore, all of such lands remaining 
the property of the government must, of necessity, be leveed at the 
expense and cost of the citizens of Louisiana. All the rear lands 
that are of any value have been reclaimed by the construction and 
perpetuation of those levees; and thus, so far as any of those lands 
have been sold by the government, (and it is believed that hundreds 
of thousands of acres of such lands have been sold,) the govern- 
ment has been so far benefited at the expense of the people of Loui- 
siana, for none of those lands would have been disposed of had they 
not thus been reclaimed. 

It is impossible by any written description to convey an adequate 
idea of the present condition of a great part of Louisiana; to be 
realized, it must be witnessed. For hundreds of miles I found the 
whole bank of the stream under water; and in other places the river, 
having broken through the embankments or levees, waz rushing over 
the country with the force of a torrent, carrying ruin and destruction 
in its course. Where the levees were sufficiently high and strong to 
resist the pressure of the water, the rear lands were inundated by 
the river flowing through the crevasses or creeks, &c., until the 
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whole, except a few hundred feet of the front land next the levees, 
was overflowed. A great number of plantations and settlements 
were entirely submerged, and the only mode of access or egress left 
to the inhabitants was by boats, or platforms erected where practi- 
cable, on frames, above the surrounding waters. This state of things 
was not limited to the country ; some of the villages or towns along 
the river were in a like condition—the streets being wholly under 
water. The inhabitants were thus deprived of every opportunity of 
engaging in any industrial pursuit, and, consequently, of the means 
of earning subsistence, as the land could not be cultivated; and in 
many cases there was not sufficient dry ground on which to cut wood 
for fuel for the steamboats that navigate the river. The cattle had 
taken refuge on the most elevated spots, and were seeking a scanty 
subsistence from the leaves of bushes or the tops of the young cane, 
and frequently, getting into deep water, were carried away by the 
force of the current and drowned. 

The scene for many miles thus presented was harrowing in the ex- 
treme, and appeals to every principle of, humanity for all the succor 
and relief that can be extended in the premises. Neither was it tem- 
porary in its character, for | was assured by many that it was nearly 
as bad last year and the year before; and that there had been but 
little, if any, abatement of the evil, since the early part of last 
January. 

It is estimated that property to the amount of millions of dollars 
has been destroyed ; and, although the city of New-Orleans and a 
considerable portion of the southern section of the state have been 
preserved by the drainage of the surplus water through the crevasses 
and over the country above, those portions of the state can have no 
guarantee of any immunity from a like infliction till a radical remedy 
be applied. 

By an examination of the able report on the internal improve- 
ments of Louisiana, made by A. D. Wooldridge, Esq., State Engi- 
neer, in January last, a copy of which is respectfully submitted here- 
with, from my own observation, and from information derived from 
many intelligent gentlemen living in, or who had recently visited va- 
rious sections of the state, the impression was made on my mind 
that all the lands belonging to the government, and most of those 
the property of individuals, within the following limits, had been 
submerged during the whole of the present, and a great part of the 
past year, and that preceding ; that is to say, between the Mississippi 
and Ouachita Rivers, extending to the high lands on the west side of 
the Ouachita ; those within some miles on each side of the Upper 
Red River ; those along the Lower Red River; the lands in the 
South-eastern District, and those along the Gulf coast, as shown by 
the accompanying diagram of the state. The northern perma: Mel 
those last mentioned to be determined by actual observation. e 
lands between East and West Pearl Rivers were also designated as 
of like character. Subsequently, in an interview with the Surveyor 
General and several of the deputies, I was satisfied that this impres- 
sion was correct. 
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Having thus briefly described the peculiar character of the country, 
and the action had in relation to the grant made by the act of the 3d 
of March, 1849, to aid the state of Louisiana in draining the swamp 
lands therein, | beg leave to present a few suggestions as to the evil 
under which that state now suffers, the remedy for that evil, and the 
benefits which will flow from the adoption of that remedy. 

By tracing the dividing ridges between the sources of the waters 
that flow into the Mississippi and its tributaries, and those which flow 
north into the lakes, east to the ocean, south to the Gulf of Mexico, 
extending west to the Rocky Mountains, it will be found that the 
boundaries thus described extend from the twenty-ninth to the forty- 
ninth degree of north latitude, and average from the tenth to the 
twenty-seventh degree of longitude west from Washington, embrac- 
ing an area of about one million two hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
Square miles, 

This region has been settled with unexampled rapidity ; and as 
improvements keep pace with the settlements, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the whole country is now more rapidly and thoroughly 
drained into the Mississippi than when in a state of nature. Then, no 
doubt, a great quantity of water was collected in pools and swamps, 
and there remained until carried off by gradual evaporation. This, 
of course, so far relieved the bed of the stream ; but as the lards are 
opened up by cultivation, this water is discharged at once into the 
river, thus adding to its volume. 

This, it is believed, is one of the causes of the great increase in the 
waters of the Mississippi for the few years past; but whether it is 
the principal cause or not I cannot say, as | have not the data to enable 
me to come to a satisfactory conclusion in the matter. 

All the water collected in the immense region above mentioned, 
except that carried off by evaporation, has no outlet but the Mississip- 
pi, and the regions in the south inundated by it. The facts presented 
to the eye are sufficient to show that the river, witha bed averaging 
not more than a mile in width through the lower part of the state, 
and towards its outlet, is not sufficient to carry off the surplus water 
thus accumulated. No labored calculation of the amount of water 
collected, and of the capacity of the river, is required to prove this 
truth—it is established in heart-rending evidences of the sufferings of 
our fellow-citizens in that region. The questions, then, arise, in what 
way and by what means shall the evil be abated? The old system 
of leveeing has been found, by many years of patient trial, to be in- 
sufficient, and in adopting a new plan, permanent security should be 
the great desideratum. 

In considering this subject, it must be remembered that the state 
of Louisiana is not the only sufferer from this undue accumulation of 
water in the Mississippi. Portions of Arkansas, Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi are in like condition, and any means adopted with reference 
to Louisiana alone must, to a considerable extent, prove abortive, so 
long as the overflow from the Mississippi finds its way through the 
states above to the low lands of that state. 

The first suggestion in relation to this matter is to make such im- 
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provements in the bed of the river as will enable it to discharge the 
greatest amount of water in the least time. This can be done, after 
a careful survey of the stream, by straightening its channel, com- 
mencing at the Gulf of Mexico, and working upwards as far as neces- 
sary. This would abridge considerably the length of the stream, 
increase its velocity somewhat, cause it to deepen its channel, keep 
it clearer of obstructions than it now is, and have a tendency to pre- 
vent the abrasions of its banks. Those abrasions are now chiefly 
found in the bends, where the waters, rushing with great force against 
the alluvial shores, continually wash them away, sad increase the evil 
from year to year. 

The plan heretofore adopted to some extent, of straightening the 
channel of the river at certain points high up the stream, has become 
deservedly unpopular, for the reason that this partial effort only re- 
movéy the evil from one point to throw it with aggravated force and 
effect ha pom another, But I am convinced that a system of this kind, 
adopted and followed out as suggested, would tend very much to the 
accomplishment of the desired object, and that, too, without so 
materially incrtasing the current of the river as to interfere injuriously 
with its navigation. 

The next suggestion is, by the construction of levees at some dis- 
tance inland from the margin of the river, of such breadth of base and 
top that they can be used for roads—the elevation to depend upon 
the necessities of the case. By using these levees as roads, they will 
be kept constantly hard and compact, and any injury to them will at 
once be noticed and repaired. 

The present levees, to a great extent, are found to be insufficient, 
and hence, in constructing new ones, the best plan should be adopted, 
and that plan should be uniform. 

The third suggestion, and that which would obviate the necessity 
of elevating those levees above a very moderate height, is, to open the 
natural outlets on the sides of the river which have been closed by ar- 
tificial means, and which, before being so closed, acted as safety-valves 
to carry off the mass of water that now inundates the country ; or by 
opening new outlets in the shape of canals at points where forma- 
tions can be found of such character that the banks will not be sub- 
ject to wash or abrasion. 

These canals should be cut to the swamp, and, if necessary, their 
sides could be leveed, to prevent the water drained by them from 
spreading abroad over the country. Trenches or canals should also 
be cut through the lowest parts of the swamps between the streams, 
and these should be connected with each other, and with the bayous 
and sloughs that traverse the country. As many branches or outlets 
as may be necessary to carry off the surplus water of the river could 
thus be made into the Gulf, and the overflow of the river be controlled 
and directed, so that large bodies of land, now swampy or overflowed 
even at dry seasons, would be reclaimed; and an invaluable system 
of internal communication by canals effected, sufficient to convey the 
produce of every plantation to market. 

It is true that these improvements will be expensive. The amount 
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of the cost I have not attempted to calculate; nor can it be done 
with any degree of accuracy until the necessary surveys have been 
made. It has been supposed that it may amount to six or ten mil- 
lions of dollars, Admitting that it will cost the greater sum, or even 
double that amount, the expense would be of no consideration in com- 
parison to the benefits that would flow from it. 

The destruction of property and crops this season by the overflow 
has been estimated to amount to five or seven millions of dollars, a 
recurrence of which can hereafter be prevented by these improve- 
ments. Moreover, about three or four millions of acres of land will 
be reclaimed, which otherwise would continue to be valueless. These 
lands are as fruitful as any in the world, and by proper cultivation 
would yield abundant crops of sugar and cotton—the great staples of 
the South. This increase of these articles, according to the laws of 
trade, would reduce the price of them ; and thus all the citizens of the 
United States would be so far benefited. 

The expense of making these improvements, as already stated, will 
be very heavy; much more in fact than can be realized from the 
munificent grant made by Congress to aid in this object, however 
liberally that grant may be construed. The balance must be raised 
by taxing the inhabitants, who have already contributed millions for 
this purpose, and whose means have been seriously impaired by the 
disasters of the past and present year; unless Congress, regarding the 
matter in its true light as one of national importance, should further 
extend the grant for this purpose, so as to include all the public lands 
in the state, which, in view of all the circumstances of the case, I re- 
spectfully recommend. 

The whole question, it seems to me, has resolved itself into the 
alternative, that relief must be speedily extended, or the low lands of 
Louisiana abandoned. The latter alternative would be ruinous to 
thousands who have spent fortunes in purchasing and improving those 
lands ; and, by reducing the amount of the annual crop of sugar and 
cotton in our country, would increase the price of those articles, com- 
pel us to depend for the deficiency thus caused on foreign countries, 
and prove seriously inconvenient to a great number of our citizens. 

The state of Louisiana has within itself the means of exhaustless 
wealth. With a soil of unbounded and inexhaustible fertility, it has 
one of the most delightful and salubrious climates in the world, de- 
spite the consequences of these overflows, which would have converted 
most other countries into vast burial places. 

The fervid heat of summer enables its citizens to enjoy all the 
luxuries and delights of the tropics; and yet that heat is so modera- 
ted by the prevalence of cool and refreshing breezes, that a delightful 
residence can be found in almost any part of the state. With the 
improvements now required, Louisiana will soon become one of the first 
states of the Union in wealth, population, and importance, as she has 
within herself all the elements necessary to this end.” 











ART. VI.—VIRGINIA.* 


EARLY HISTORY——EDUCATION——SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES—GOVERNMENT— 
LAWS——RESOURCES——INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS——SLAVERY, ETC. 


Ir is well known that the state which bears the name of Virginia, 
was so called in honor of Elizabeth, the virgin Queen of England, 
under whose auspices an expedition was set on foot by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and other adventurous spirits, in search of gold. Whether 
the sacra fames auri, or the spirit-stirring influences of religious fana- 
ticisin, has been most conducive to great enterprises, is a subject on 
which much speculation might be indulged. For our own part, we 
are inclined to the opinion that, as long as man is the same commo- 
dity-loving animal that we have always found him, there is no hope 
that he will place virtue before money in the catalogue of his aspira- 
tions. But we digress. Raleigh claimed, in the name of his sove- 
reign, all that tract of land extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, a considerable portion of which is now divided into flourish- 
ing states in the North-western portion of the Union, It is not our 
purpose to enter into a discussion of the history of the “ Old Domi- 
nion,”+ previous to the convention which determined the boundaries 
of the states; nor will we discuss her title to all that she claimed. 
We think that her present boundaries are amply sufficient. She is 
the largest state in the Union, and has contributed her full quota of 
great men in illustrating the glory of the Republic in arms and elo- 
quence. The fame of Washington and Henry have reached the 
farthest limits of the civilized world, and are safe for immortality. 
Seven out of fourteen presidents, have been natives of her soil, and 
her whole political career has been a practical illustration of her 
motto—‘ Hternal Hatred to Tyranny.” 

Her northern boundary extends to the Ohio River and Pennsyl- 
vania—her eastern to the Potomac and the Chesapeake Bay—her 
southern to North Carolina and Tennessee; and her western boun- 
dary to the Ohio River and Kentucky. The surface of the state pre- 
sents ‘several parallel chains of mountains, commencing about 180 
miles from the sea, and running in a south-west direction. The Al- 








# 1. A History of Virginia, from its discovery and settlement by Europeans, to the pre- 
senttime. By Robert B. Howison. Two volumes. ‘New-York & London: Wiley & 
Putnam, 1848. 

2. Historical Collections of Virginia, by Howe, 1847, &c., &c. 


t If it be not beneath the dignity of history, it may be interesting to our readers to 
state how Virginia came to acquire the soubriquet of the ‘Old Dominion.” After the 
death of Charles I., and the usurpation of Cromwell, the British colonies in America 
were required to swear allegiance to the Protector. But Virginia persisted in retaining 
her loyalty to the Old Dominion—that is, to the dynasty of the Stuarts, which was re- 
presented in the person of Charles II , who had taken refuge im Holland. After the death 
of Cromwell, Charles was recalled, and proclaimed King of England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Virginia, and ordered her arms to be quartered with those of Great Britain as an 
independent member of the Empire. This was done in compliment to Virginia, who had 
invited him to reign over her, but the death of Cromwell testored him to the throne of his 
ancestors. We think that Virginia was fortunate; for surely a more worthless tyrant 
never held the reins of empire. 
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leghanies have their widest base in this state, occupying the central 
region from 80 to 100 miles in breadth. Between these ridges are 
valleys of the greatest fertility. The eastern section is generally 
level—the soil sandy and not very wauee except along the 
rivers, which is exceedingly fertile. Above the falls of the river, the 
land is better, and admits of profitable cultivation. The section 
west of the Alleghanies is mountainous and broken, interspersed 
with rich valleys, and limestone country. In the low alluvial parts, 
it is hot and unhealthy. The summers are long and oppressive, and 
the winters mild and agreeable. In the mountainous districts, the 
weather is considerably colder, and the air more salubrious. Vir- 
ginia is 370 miles long and 200 broad, at its greatest width, contain- 
ing 64,000 square miles, or 40,960,000 acres. She numbers at pre- 
sent no less than ten regular colleges and universities, and there is 
great room for improvement in every department of education. It 
may not be uninteresting to give a brief sketch of some of these 
colleges. 

William and Mary College is, with the exception of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the oldest literary institution in the country. It is distin- 
guished for its large proportion of graduates who have arisen to emi- 
nence, some of whom have held the highest stations in the nation. 
It was founded in 1692, in the reign of William and Mary, who 
granted it a donation of 20,000 acres of land. In 1793, the Assem- 
bly ordered that it should be built at Williamsburg. “The college 
received a penny a pound on certain tobaccos exported from Virginia 
and Maryland, which had been levied by the statute of the 25th of 
Charles II, The Assembly also gave it, by temporary laws,a duty 
on liquors imported, and skins and furs exported. rom these re- 
sources, it received upwards of £3,000. The buildings are of brick, 
and sufficiently large for the accommodation of 100 students. By 
its charter, dated the 8th of February, 1692, it was placed under the 
direction of not less than twenty visitors, and to have a president 
and six professors, who were incorporated. It was formerly allowed 
a representative in the General Assembly under this charter—a pro- 
fessorship of the Greek and Latin languages—a professorship of ma- 
thematics and one of moral philosophy, and two of divinity, were 
established. To these were annexed a considerable donation by the 
Hon. Robert Boyle of England, a sixth professorship for the instruc- 
tion of the Indians, and their conversion to Christianity.” Its first 
President was the Rev. James Blair, D.D.; Thomas R. Dew, whose 
able essay on the Institution of Slavery entitles him to the lasting 
gratitude of the whole South, has also presided in the chair. Thomas 
Jefferson was a graduate of this college. There were in 1840, 98 
students in the collegiate department, and 32 in the law school. 

Hampden Sidney College, the next in order, was established in the 
year 1774, and named after those martyrs who perished in the good 
old cause—John Hampden and Algernon Sidney. It was chartered 
in 1783, and has ever been supported by the private munificence of 
public-spirited individuals. It has an elevated, healthy and pleasant 
situation, one mile from the Court-house, and 80 from Richmond. 
Although the institution has had to encounter many difficulties on ac- 
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count of funds, yet it has generally been in successful operation, 
and has educated upwards of 2,000 young men, many of whom have 
been of eminent usefulness, and some of great abilities. More in- 
structors have emanated from this institution than any other in the 
southern country. Connected with the college are a literary and 
philosophical society, and an institute of education. There are also 
several societies among the students, which are of great assistance to 
them in the prosecution of their studies. The legislative government 
of the college is vested in 27 trustees, who fill up vacancies in 
their own body. By the census of 1840, it contained 65 students, 
and 8,000 volumes in its library.” The first president was the Rev. 
S. S. Smith, and the last Lewis 8. Green, D.D., a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished literary attainments. 

‘he Union Theological Seminary is located in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Hampden Sidney College. “The institution had its origin 
in efforts made by the Presbytery of Hanover and the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, as early as 1812, to give their candidates for the ministry a 
more complete theological education. It did not, however, go into 
operation in a regular form, until the year 1824. In 1842, it had 
three professors, twenty students, one hundred and seventy-five gra- 
duates, and a carefully selected library of about 4,000 volumes.” 

The University of Virginia is about one mile from Charlottesville. 
It was erected and endowed by the state in 1825, and owes its origin 
and peculiar organization to Mr. Jefferson. “It has a fine collection 
of buildings, consisting of four parallel ranges about six hundred feet 
in length, and two hundred feet apart, suited to the accommodation 
of nine professorships and upwards of two hundred students, which, 
together with the real estate, cost over $300,000. It possesses valu- 
able libraries, amounting to 16,000 volumes, and is amply provided 
with philosophical and chemical apparatus, together with a fine cabi- 
net of minerals and fossils, and an anatomical and miscellaneous 
museum. The Observatory, a short distance from the University, is 
furnished with the requisite astronomical instruments. The plan of 
the University differs materially from that of any other institution in 
the Union. The students are not divided into four classes, with a 
course of studies embracing four years; but the different branches 
are styled schools, aud the student is at liberty to attend which he 
pleases, and graduate in each when prepared. In order to attain the 
degree of “Master of Arts in the University of Virginia,” the stu- 
dent must graduate in the several schools of mathematics, ancient 
languages, moral philosophy, natural philosophy, chemistry, and in 
some two of the modern languages. The chairman of the pn 0 
annually chosen from the faculty by the Board of Visitors. is 
board is appointed by the governor and council every four years, and 
chooses its own rector. This institution is, in every respect, organ- 
ized and justly regarded as an University of the first class.” The 
number of students for the year 1850 is two hundred and twelve. 
Gessner Harrison, Chairman of the Faculty. 

Washington College, at Lexington, was founded in 1812. Its 
present number of students is about eighty. It contains a library of 
5,000 volumes. Randolph Macon College was founded at Boydton, 
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in 1882. Students about 145. Its library contains about 6,000 vol- 
umes. Hmory and Henry College is ten miles from Abingdon, in a 
beautiful and secluded situation. It was founded in 1838, under the 
patronage of the Holston Annual Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. “It is yet in its infancy, but is efficiently organized, 
and is already exerting a salutary influence upon the cause of educa- 
tion in South-western Virginia. The faculty consists of a Presi- 
dent, L. C. Garland, A. M., who is the professor of moral and mental 
science, two other professors, and a tutor; number of pups about 
125, including those in the preparatory department. e name 
Emory and Henry was given in honor of Patrick Henry and the 
Rey. Bishop Emory, of the ‘M. E. Church.” Rector College, at 
Prunty Town, was founded in 1839. Its present number of students 
is about 55. President, Charles Wheeler, A. M. Bethany College 
was founded by Dr. Alexander Campbell, in 1841. Its instructors 
are the president, (Dr. Campbell,) and four professors, It is ina flour- 
ishing condition, numbering about 100 students. ‘The buildings pre- 
pared for their reception are spacious and convenient. There are 
theological schools at Richmond, in Prince Edward County, and in 
Fairfax County. There is also a Military Institute at Lexington, 
established in 1839, of which Col. F. H. Smith is superintendent, 
It numbers at present about 120 cadets. A Lunatic Asylum and an 
Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, have been recently establish. 
ed at Staunton. ‘The latter place contains two female seminaries, two 
male academies, one Presbyterian, one Episcopalian, one Lutheran, 
and one Methodist church, and about 2,200 inhabitants. 
Schools.—There are in 122 counties and towns, 3,394; total 
number of poor children, 26,472. Amount expended for tuition of 
poor children, including books, compensation to officers, and all 
other expenses, $61,830 59. Average actual attendance of each 
poor child at common schools, 574 days, equal to nearly 114 weeks. 
Average amount paid for tuition of each poor child, $2 33. Average 
cost per diem of tuition and expenses of each poor child, 4 cents. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Term ends. Salary. 
Joun B. Froyp, of Washington Co., Governor....January 1, 1852, $3,333 
Raleigh T. Daniel, of Richmond, Coun. of State...March 31, 1851, 1,000 
John ‘3 Wiley, of Amelia Co., &s i in “ 31, 1852, 1,000 
John M. Patton, of Richmond, “ “ « ....March $1, 1853, 1,000 
Robert Butler, of Isle of Wight Co., Treasurer.................- 2,000 
Robert Johnston, of Harrison Co., Auditor of Public Accounts... - - 2,000 
James Brown, Jr., of Richmond, 2d Auditor and Supt. Lit. Fund... 2,000 
Stafford H. Parker, of Richmond, Register of Land Office.......-- 2,000 
Sidney 8. Baxter, “s Attorney General, fees, etc... . .- 1,000 
W. H. Richardson, of Henrico Co., Sec. of Commonwealth, Adjt. 1.720 
Fag 3 Librarian. ; ’ 
Thomas S. Lawson, of Richmond, Clerk of Council and Supt. o 
Wephte and Measures, v} 1,088 
Charles S. Morgan, ‘ Supt. of Penitentiary... . . pape 2,000 
Wm. H. Dennis, of Charlotte Co.,........................ Speaker of Senate. 
Henry L. Hopkins, of Powhatan, ............------..-..- a hes ouse. 
George W. Mumford, of Richmond... ........--...-.-.......- Clerk of House. 
Joel Boaybacker, of Shenandoah Co... ........-..-.++2---. “ “* Senate, 
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The Governor, Treasurer, Auditor, 2d Auditor and Register of the 
Land Office are, ex officio, members of the Board of Public Works, 
Literary Fund, North-western and South-western Turnpike roads, 
and Blue Ridge Rail-way Company. They do not receive extra 
compensation for this service. 


JUDICIARY. 
Court of Appeals. 

f Elected. Salary 

Wn. H. Cabell, of Richmond, President, ................-.-- 1830. $5,750 
Francis T. Brooks, of Spotsylvania Co., Judge ensue sgunibewan 1830. 2,500 
John J. Allen, of Botetourt Co, = $$“ .......- edust Sva 1840. 2,500 
Briscoe G. Baldwin, of Staunton, a 1842. 2,500 
Wm. Daniel, of Lynchburg, i» gr 1846. 2,500 
Joseph Allen, of Richmond, Clerk of Eastern Circuit... .........-.....- 1,000 
John A. North, of Lewisburg, Clerk of Western Circuwit...............- 1,000 


The judges are entitled to receive, in addition to their salaries, 
25 cents a mile for necessary travel. The Court of Appeals holds 
two sessions annually ; one at Lewisburg, Greenbrier county, for the 
counties lying west of the Blue Ridge, commencing on the 2d Mon- 
day in July, and continuing ninety days, unless the business shall be 
sooner dispatched ; the other at Richmond, for the counties lying east 
of the Blue Ridge, commencing at such times as the Court may, from 
time to time, appoint. 

Superior Court.—The state is divided into ten judicial districts, and 
each district into two circuits, except the 4th, which has three. The 
3d circuit of the 4th district is the 21st district of the state, contain- 
ing but a single court, called the “ Circuit Superior Court of Law and 
Chancery for the County of Henrico and City of Richmond.” In this 
court there are two judges, one on the law side, the other on the 
chancery side, each with a salary of $2,000. On the disqualification 
of either of the two judges now attached to this court, his duties are 
to devolve on the other, without increase of salary. In the other 
circuits, each judge has chancery and law jurisdiction, witha salary of 
$1,500, and $4 for every 20 miles of necessary travel. A Circuit 
Superior Court of Law and Chancery is held twice every year, in each 
county, and in some corporations. ‘The five senior judges, namely— 
Judges Smith, Field, Lomax, Thompson and Leigh, of the Old Gen- 
eral (now Circuit) Court, constitute a special Court of Appeals, and 
also the General Court, which holds two terms every year, at the 
court-house, in Richmond. One term begins the last Monday in 
June, and the other the last Monday in December. The General 
Court has appellate jurisdiction in the last resort in criminal cases ; 
also original jurisdiction of probates and administrations ; and where 
the judges of the Court of Appeals proper are disqualified by interest 
or otherwise, some of them sit as a Special Court of Appeals. 

County Courts.—A court sits in each county every month, held by 
four or more justices of the peace. These courts, held by plain farmers 
or country gentlemen, have a jurisdiction wider than that of any 
other court in the state. Any one justice can hold a court in cases 
under $20 in value. At the monthly or quarterly sessions, held by 
four or more justices, deeds and wills may be proved, and chancery 
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matters and suits at common law be heard, with a right of appeal to 
a Superior Court. These courts, exclusively, try slaves for all 
offences ; and they examine free persons, charged with felony, pre- 
viously to their trial in the Cireuit Court. Free negroes and Indians 
are on the same footing with slaves. 


JUDGES OF THE CIRCUIT COURTS. 


Judges. Residence. Judges. Residence. 

. Richard H. Baker, of Nasemond Co. | 13. Isaac R. Douglas. ..of Morgan Co. 
. John W. Nash... of Powhatan Co. | 14. Daniel Smith, of Rockingham Co. 
George P. Scarburg...of Accomac. | 15. Benj. Estill... ....- of Wythe Co. 
J. B. Christian, ..... of Charles Co. | 16. James L. Brown... .of Wythe Co. 
John T. Lomax, of Fredericksburg | 17. Edward Johnston, of Botetourt Co. 
. John W. Tyler, of Pr. William’s Co. | 18. Matthew Dunbar.of Kanawha Co. 
. John B. Clopton....of Richmond. }19. D. W. McComas. ...of Wythe Co. 
. Daniel A. Wilson.of Cumberland. | 20. > L. Pry le ated a of Wheeling. 
. William Leigh..... of Halifax Co. ohn rtson, P 

10. N. M. Taliaferro....of Franklin Co. a. ; John 8S. Caskie, } of Richmond. 
11. Richard M. Field, of Culpepper Co. |22. George H. Lee....of Harrison Co. 
12. L. P. Thompson... - of Staunton. 


CHOIAMP Wwe 





FINANCES. 


The aggregate debt of Virginia, on the first of February, 1850, 
was as follows :— 


Revolutionary War debt, bearing 6 per ct. interest. ... .. $ 24,039 17 
War debt of 1812, oe ee) Or 319,000 00 
Int. improvement debt, “ a ee ce 7,503,916 85 

o ” BAP meee RE 1,065,600 00! 
“ « 5s aD 25,300 00 
Debt for subscription to banks ........---....-......- 450,107 00 
$9,387,963 02 


But of this there is held by state agents, under the control of the 
legislature— 








Deena Pend |. owidp cnnnden css thubestieg atanvess $1,096,106 50 
By Board Public Works............-.--..--.-------- 366,862 41 
1,462,968 91 

Actual outstanding debt of Virginia.............. $7,924,994 11 


The nett receipts from taxes during the year were $606,599 83, 
being an increase over the previous year of $9,608 39.* 

“The mineral wealth of Virginia is very great. Gold, copper, lead, 
iron, coal, salt, limestone and marble are found, together with a num- 
ber of valuable mineral springs. An attention to the business of 
mining has recently been excited. The belt of country in which gold 
is found, extends through Spotsylvania county and the adjacent coun- 
try, and in a south-west direction passes into North and South Caro- 
liaa, Georgia and Alabama. The gold in this state is not sufficiently 
concentrated to render it profitable, excepting in a few places, to 
engage in mining it. The coal fields in Virginia are very extensive, 





* For above statistics, we are indebted to American Almanac, 1851. 
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and afford both the bituminous and anthracite. Large quantities have 
been obtained and exported from the vicinity of Richmond. Salt 
springs have been found in various places, and salt has been exten- 
sively manufactured on the Great Kanawha River, near Charleston. 
The state abounds in mineral springs, which are much resorted to : the 
principal are the White and Blue Sulphur, in Greenbriar; the Salt 
and Red Sulphur, and Sweet,in Monroe; Hot and Warm, in Bath; 
Berkely, in Morgan ; Fauquier White Sulphur, in Fauquier; Shannon- 
dale, in Frederick ; Alum, in Rockbridge ; Jordan’s White Sulphur, 
in Frederick ; Red, in Alleghany; Grayson, in Carroll; Botetourt, in 
Roanoke; Holston, in Scott; Augusta Springs; and Daggus Springs, 
in Botetourt.* 

The state is divided into 123 counties and 2 districts, eastern and 
western, The eastern district comprises that part of the state east 
of the Blue Ridge, and has 67 counties. Population in 1840, whites, 
369,398; free colored, 42,294; slaves, 395,250; total, 806,942. 
The western district comprises that part of the state west of the 
Blue Ridge, and has 56 counties. Population, whites, 371,570; free 
colored, 7,548 ; slaves, 53,737 ; total, 432,855. 

The staple productions of the state are wheat and tobacco. The 
exports of the state in 1840 amounted to. $4,778,220; and the im- 
ports to $545,685. There were 31 commercial and 64 commission 
houses engaged in foreign trade, with a capital of $4,299,500; 2,736 
retail dry goods and other stores, with a capital of $16,684,413 ; 
1,454 persons employed in the lumber trade, with a capital of 
$113,210; 931 persons engaged in internal transportati6n, who with 
103 butchers, packers, &c., employed a capital of $100,680; 556 
persons employed in the fisheries with a capital of $28,383. 

The manufactures of Virginia are not so extensive as those of 
some states inferior to it in territory and population. There were in 
1840, domestic or family manufactures to the amount of $2,441,672; 
41 woolen manufactories and 47 fulling-mills, employing 222 per- 
sons, producing articles to the amount of $147,792, with a capital of 
$112,350; 22 cotton manufactories, with 42,262 spindles, employ- 
ing 1,816 persons, producing articles to the amount of $446,063, 
with a capital of $1,299,020 ; 42 furnaces, producing 18,810 tons of 
cast-iron, and 52 forges, &c., producing 5,886 tons of bar-iron, the 
whole employing 1,742 persons, and a capital, of $1,246,650; 11 
smelting houses, employing 131 persons, and producing gold to the 
amount of $51,758, employing a capital of $103,650; 5 smelting 
houses, employing 73 persons, and producing 878,648 pounds of lead, 
employing a capital of $21,500; 12 paper manufactories, producing 
articles to the amount of $216,245, and other paper manufactories 
producing $1,260, the whole employing 181 persons, and a capital 
of $1,526,080 ; hats and caps were manufactured to the amount of 
$155,778, and straw bonnets to the amount of $14,700, the whole 
employing 340 persons and a capital of $85,640; 660 tanneries em- 





* Sherman & Smith's Gazetteer. 
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ploying 1422 persons, and a capital of $838,141 ; 982 other leather 
manufactories, as saddleries, &c., producing articles to the amount of 
$826,957, and employing a capital of $341,957 ; 4 glass houses, and 
2 glass cutting establishments, employing 164 persons, producing ar- 
ticles to the value of $146,500, with a capital of $152,000; 33 pot- 
teries, employing 64 persons, producing articles to the amount of 
$31,380, with a capital of $10,225; 386 persons produced drugs, 
paints, &c., to the amount of $66,333, with a capital of $61,727; 
445 persons produced machinery to the amount of $429,858 ; 150 
persons produced hardware and cutlery to the amount of $50,504 ; 
262 persons manufactured 9,330 small-arms; 40 persons manufac- 
tured granite and marble to the amount of $16,652; 1,004 persons 
produced bricks and lime to the amount of $393,253 ; carriages and 
wagons were manufactured to the amount of $647,815, employing 
1,592 persons and a capital of $311,625; 1,454 distilleries produced 
865,725 gallons, and 5 breweries produced 32,961 gallons, employ- 
ing 1,631 persons and a capital of $187,212; 764 flouring-mills 
1,041,526 barrels of flour, and with other mills employed 3,964 per- 
sons, producing articles to the amount of $7,855,499, with a capital 
of $5,184,669 ; ships were built to the amount of $136,807; 675 
persons manufactured furniture to the amount of $289,391; 403 
brick or stone, and 2,604 wooden houses were built, employing 
4,694 persons, and cost $1,367,393; 50 printing offices and 13 bind- 
eries; 4 daily, 12 semi-weekly, and 35 weekly newspapers, and 5 
periodicals, employing 310 persons and a capital of $168,850. The 
whole amount of capital employed in manufactures in the state was 
$11,360,861. 

The Baptists, the most numerous religious denomination, have 
about 437 churches ; the Presbyterians 120; the Episcopalians 65 
ministers; the Methodists 170. There are also a few Lutherans, 
Catholics, Unitarians, Friends, and Jews. 

In January, 1840, there were in this state 8 banks and branches, 
with a capital of $3,637,400, and a circulation of $2,513,412. At 
the close of the same year the public debt amounted to $6,857,161. 
There is a State Penitentiary located at Richmond. 

The first Constitution was formed in 1776. This was altered 
and amended by a Convention assembled for that purpose in 1830, 
The executive power is vested in a Governor, elected by the joint 
vote of the two houses of the General Assembly. He is chosen 
for three years, but is ineligible for the next three. There is a 
Council of State, elected in like manner for three years, the seat of 
one being vacated every year, The senior Councillor is Lieutenant- 
Governor. ‘The Senators can never be more than 36, and the Dele- 
gates, than 150; and both are apportioned anew among the counties 
every ten years, commencing with 1841. The Senators were elect- 
ed for four years, and the seats of one-fourth of them are vacated 
every year. The Delegates are chosen annually. All appointments 
to any office of honor, trust or profit, by the Legislature, are given 
openly, or viva voce, and not by ballot. The judges of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals and of the Superior Courts are elected by the 
37 VOL, I. 
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joint vote of both houses of the General Assembly, and hold their 
offices during good behaviour, or unti] removed by a joint vote of two- 
thirds of the legislature. . 

The right of suffrage is extended to every resident white male citi- 
zen of 21 years of age, entitled to vote by the former Constitution ; 
or who owns a freehold valued at $25; or a joint interest in a freehold 
to that amount; or who has a life-estate, or a reversionary title to 
land valued at $50, having been so possessed for six months ; or 
who shall own, or be in occupation of a leasehold estate, having been 
recorded two months, for a term not less than five years, to the 
annual value or rent of $200; or who for 12 months shall have been 
a housekeeper and head of a family, and paid the taxes assessed by 
the commonwealth,* 

Virginia has undertaken several important works of internal im- 
provement by chartering private companies, several of which have 
been liberally aided by the state. The Dismal Swamp Canal con- 
nects Chesapeake Bay with Albemarle Sound, extending from Deep 
Creek to Joyce’s Creek, 23 miles, at a cost of $879,864. It has 
branches of 11 miles. The Alexandria Canal extends 74 miles, 
from Georgetown to Alexandria. The James River, and Kanawha 
Canal extends 146 miles from Richmond to Lynchburg. The Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Rail-road extends 75 miles to 
Aquia Creek. Louisa branch, 25 miles from Richmond, proceeds 
49 miles to Gordonsville. Richmond and Petersburg Kail-road, 
from Richmond, extends 23 miles to Petersburg. Petersburg and 
Roanoke Rail-road extends from Petersburg 59 miles to Weldon. 
Greensville Rail-road extends from near Hicksford for 18 miles to 
Gaston, N.C. City Point Rail-road extends from Petersburg 12 
miles to City Point. Chesterfield Rail-road extends from Coal 
Mines, 154 miles, to Richmond. Portsmouth and Roanoke Rail- 
road extends from Portsmouth 8 miles, to Weldon, N. C. Win- 
chester and Potomac Rail-road extends from Harper's Ferry 32 
miles, to Winchester.t 





* A Convention has lately been in session in Virginia, and framed a new Constitution 
for the state, which greatly innovates upon the old one in the matters of suffrage, represen- 
tation, &e. These changes have long been clamorously demanded by the people of the 
western district, as it is called, of the state, who being but toa limited extent slaveholders, 
were not well pleased with the federal basis of representation. We have not before us 
a copy of the new Constitution, and therefore cannot speak precisely of its provisions. 
The people have yet to pronounce upon it.—Eb. 

t We insert the following from the last Message of Governor Floyd. (See De Bow’s 
Review, Vol. VIII., 285.) 

VIRGINIA INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Situated about midway between the northern boundary of the United States and the 
Gulf of Mexico, we escape in a great degree the rigors of the northern winters, and the 
scorching heat of the South. Our eastern border upon the river Putomac and the Chesa- 

ake Bay, is dotted with harbors unsurpassed in safety and capacity. The fleets of the 
whole earth could ride safely at anchor within them. Our western border is washed for 
several hundred miles by the Ohio river, and, at other points along it, the rich region of 
Kentucky and the fertile valley of the Tennessee are of easy access. Besides this, the 
country lying between the eastern and western boundaries of which I speak, is unsurpassed 
for its fertility and the variety of its products. Minerals of every escription are to be 
found of the must superior quality, and in quantities absolutely inexhaustible, whilst the 
earth in which they are imbedded, unlike other mineral regions, is of the most desirable 
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The soil in the tide-water country is generally poor, producing 
Indian corn, oats and peas. Wheat is raised in some parts of it, 
and a little rice in the swamps in its southern part. Between tide- 
water and the mountains is the tobacco country ; but in the northern 
upland counties wheat has extensively superseded tobacco ; and south 
of James River, sufficient cotton is raised for home consumption. 
The south-eastern counties produce apples and peaches in great 
abundance. Among the mountains, the farmers raise large numbers 
of cattle and hogs. Indian corn is cultivated throughout the state. 





character for husbandry. Let this country be penetrated by improvements connecting 
our seaports with the Ohio, with Kentucky, and the valley of Teanieess and it will infuse 
a spirit of enterprise into the population which must, in a short time, fully develope all of 
our resources. 

The topography of the country is most favorable for the completion of those great con- 
necting lines. J'rom tide-water to the Mississippi river at Memphis, there is no moun- 
tain barrier interposing a serious difficulty to the construction of a rail-road, whilst the 
region traversed by it is inferior to none of the same extent, for mineral and agricultaral 
resources, upon the continent of North America. The valley of the Tennessee, one of the 
most magnificent of all those washed by the waters of the West, the annual commerce of 
which is worth thirty-five millions of dollars, will find in this road an outlet for its rich 
products to the Atlantic. And a cargo of merchandise, landed at Norfolk or Richmond, 
would be safely transported to the city of Memphis, ready for distribution upon those 
mighty waters in less than ten days. The ‘‘ Virginia and Tennessee”’ railroad will effect 
this great object, when it shall be finally completed ; and it affords me great pleasure to 
say, we are warranted in the belief that it will be prosecuted with energy and dispatch, 

he James River and Kanawha Canal, having for its object the connection of tide- 
water with the Ohio river, has, for a good many years, beeu generously sustained by a 
propriations of public money; and, although it has met with strong opposition, it still 
maintains itself steadfastly in the approbation of well-informed, reflecting men. The re- 
sults to Virginia, which are to flow from its completion, will strike the mind, upon a little 
reflection, as really stupendous. I have no doube but that the commerce passing through 
this canal, will rapidly build up the towns of Virginia, to the magnitude of the first Ameri- 
can cities, and will rescue us, in a great measure, from the miserable consequences of our 
past apathy and inaction, 

The effects upon the prosperity and destiny of New-York, produced by the completion 
of the Erie Canal, opening the commerce of the lakes to that city, are perfectly familiar 
to every one: the daily increasing importance of it is also quite as well understood. 
Without the Erie Canal, the city of New-York would have been second still to Philadel- 
phia. Great as the advantages of this work unquestionably are, those of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal are undoubtedly superior. It possesses the striking advantage of 
lying five degrees south of the great northern work, and therefore free from the ice 
which obstructs the navigation there for so large a portion of the year. It touches the 
Ohio river far south of any water communication from the Atlantic whatever, and at a 
point south of which there can be across the country no water connection. It will, after 
the first of November, command all the trade of a great part of Obio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri, and, most probably, of those regions lying still higher up toward 
the sources of the Missouri and Siesiestppi; for, after that period, it is unsafe to send 
produce north, in the direction of Boston, New-York, or Philadelphia. A striking and 
peculiar advantage presented by this line, is its continuity. There is no necessity what- 
ever for transhipment. We will see canal boats, laden at the falls of St. Anthony or 
Council Bluff, discharging their cargees at Lynchburg, Richmond and Norfolk. The 
extent and fertility of the region throngh which this work will pass, is unsurpassed by 
any accessible country within the territories of the United States. Superadded to this, 
the rivers, canals, and rail-roads, emptying into and resting upon the Ohio and Mississippi, 
will bring, from the remote interior, which in every direction they penetrate, their con- 
tributions, to swell still higher the rich tide of commerce flowing through the heart of the 
commonwealth. The on in Indian corn, which has recently sprung up, and is imcreas- 
ing with such surprising rapidity between Europe and America, will be almost monopo- 
lized by this line, and will, of itself, presently build up and sustain a great. city. Norfolk 
must be the point for its shipment, for it can reach there and be sent away without the 
injury which it is sure to sustain from detention at the more southern points. Indeed, 
this line will monopolize, in a great measvre, the transportation of all the principal arti- 
cles of food which are produced in the Mississippi valley for consumption in our Atlantic 
states and in Europe. It is a fact universally known, that provisions of every kind suffer 
injury from the climate during their transit by New-Orleans and through the Gulf. 
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The country west of the mountains, towards the Ohio, is rough and 
wild—sometimes, but not generally, fertile; but very rich as @ mine- 
ral region. 

Ricumoyp, the capital of the state, is beautifully situated on the 
James River, about 130 miles from ‘the entrance of the Chesapeake 
Bay. Itis ornamented with many elegant structures, and is supplied 
with water forced up from the river to a reservoir above the level 
of the most elevated sites. The capitol is honored with a statue of 
Washington, executed by Houdon, taken from life, and considered 
perfect likeness. Its climate is healthy, and its markets are abun- 
dantly supplied with fruits. The population of Richmond was about 
20,000 in 1840, and for the last few years has increased rapidly. 
It contains extensive manufactories of tobacco, flour, iron, cotton 
and woolens. We insert a comparative statement of the exports 
of tobacco, cotton and flour from Petersburg and Richmond for three 
years, commencing October Ist, 1840, and ending 30th September, 
1841, 1842, 1845: 


1841. 1842 1843, 1841. 1842. 1843, 
Tobacco, hhds. . 34,662 ..32,565..36,236 Cotton, bales... .5,152...5,678...1,817 
| ee 6,172...3,245...2,000 Flour, bbls... .47,505..48,464..73,726 


These exports went to Cowes, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Havre, 
Bordeaux, Bremen, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Marseilles, Trieste, 
Genoa, Rio, Pernambuco, &c. &c. 

Exports, foreign and domestic, in each year from 1843 to 1848, 
the years ending « on the 30th of Septe ember, are as follows : 

1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848, 
Inspected, hhds...56,788....45,855....51,126.... 42,680....51,726.... 36,725 
Stock, 30th Sept. ..13,420....14,362....21,873....19,160....15,363.... 13,959 
Export to— 














BR cc weds coec SM Slccss. 1,336..... 1,187 ..... sR S| vane 2,145 
Liverpool,........- 4,965 £2 << 5,367 -nccs S717 .5.. 6 008..+..9,398...<.. 4,622 
Bristol and Glasgow, 1,036...... 351....... 664..... 1,205. cveen 553..... 1,434 
Cowes, ........20668 5,459 ..... 1 (ITS. cance tnbbeoce yg OP 6 ino a tiki oi — 
Pe dccnckcaaden 4,553 ...... 605... -4,548....- 1,628.20 5,333 ..000- 728 
Belgium,.......-.-. SEE cade o Aeanséin 1,018.... .1,698...... 774.....1,501 
Bremen, anne ent SO) ee eee 8 eee SO ee S44. Jcccs. 895 
eS ee 6,338..... 9,818.... 38, 848..... i eee O87 ocisetd 236 
Tieiains desnoe . 00s 8G8se.... 564.2004 2,048 .... .2.338..... (i ae 905 
es eee Pes iedod 106. .2c%e0 “is chews ak Deer caccep Sete cccsee 695 
Hemburg,...........- im oe osc 0 cOOT coccce MS ecw wes sec cones 2 cnccee 
Other ports,........-.- ee lo cneend 9B. casennd RR Dvonmnss « 24 
Total,. ...... .35,528 ....20,594...17,752..... 20,957 ...-16,560....13,175 
Stock on hand, October Ist, SUN. <xncish anual --«-bhds. 13,959 
Inspected, year ending September 30th, 1849........ “ 44,904 
58,863 
EXPORTS. 
CRORE, DOs be toes badeiiés Hasek os cece shar backed ee COE 
PRU Suk bie Wek AUN ss Cb ss NERS e Ube soc conch gicbccac sdun 3,267 
Cowes, for orders, ...... ae tie ol o o5aee odie aoa 551 
RCN s. Ge. Sten. sow cane mane cnamneineke oneuies 1,478 
Bremen,...... oneges oagece Anengeneee Coccemsngns o opae oe 1,045 
ib Aatthiaknes$deces soccds des cedsebiselbecne 663 
> Sperihan cneoce euewen o8sees sescbeedteebéus 2,972 


Total, 66 cceces Seer ee Cee wee ee eee eee eee eee 19,643 
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Import of manufactured tobacco at New-York, from 1st January, 
1849, to 31st December inclusive : 


No. of Packages. 





From Richmond,.......... Sbibed Matra dbinee ook de wend 65,876 

¢ - Petereburgs.. .aseive cee Pe ST AAT SE ke . 47,618 

oh, SNUIL, viene) diated dateeaie ss eumitece tcc athens feed Wd, ate 545 

©” GRE BUROU, ccna adhe ePied vies panande ned asp cave 3,555 
 2ho6 sce d odede Gea vced Rae kines diese 117,594* 


We give the census of Virginia at the periods of 1840 and 1850, 
arranged according to the two geographical divisions of the state: 





























: 1840. 1850. Increase’ 

East— Whites............... SP iviewbcicccond Ng eee 34,973 
Free colored.......... > fy hn Mb acccc ccunen 3,563 

PMB acika ctitdcnsichisd 905,251.86... 6. tae $12.788......... ---- 17,487 

Total, East, ........ Di nchuine seen Gicansannccoss 56,023 
Wet —W Nites... ci ccoe ccccedt 1b Oscwces scenes $04,763 Stigisi ones 123,203 
Free colored.......... SS ee FSO bccsidnce 253 
ES PEE dite wiiascces CRBD4caiii's ten - 9,497 

Total, West,....... GR aek dé ctnn ance 565,978 . .. coe «0 ae RO OO 

Grand Total,...... CRG OF scab doen £ 49GB B46. 05 ace cutee 188,976 


Before drawing our article to a conclusion, we will give a few ex- 
tracts from the work of Mr. Howison, which we have had under 
review. He writes with good sense and much candor, which we ad- 
mire; but we must beg leave to differ with him in the matter of 
slavery—to which he seems mainly to attribute the decline, and per- 
haps the extinction of his native state. We coincide with him en- 
tirely in the importance of a more thorough system of education. 
He says: 

“It is with pain we are compelled to speak of the horrible cloud 
of ignorance that rests upon Virginia. In the eastern section there 
are twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in the 
western, twenty eight thousand nine hundred and twenty-four— 
making a total of fifty-eight thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven white persons, over twenty years of age, who cannot read or 
write. This, however, is not all. It is computed that there are in 
the state 166,000 children, between seven and sixteen years of age, 
and therefore fit for school. Of these, about 28,000 poor children 
attend the Free and Lancasterian schools—an average of, twelve 
weeks in the year for each child. Twelve thousand more children 
are sent to colleges, academies, and classical schools. The remain- 
ing one hundred and twenty-six thousand attend no school at all, ex- 
cept what can be imparted by poor and ignorant parents ! 

“This deplorable condition has been long felt and deplored. by 
Virginia’s most virtuoussons. Efforts have been made to ameliorate 
it. Education conventions have assembled, and many animated de- 





* Vide De Bow’s Review, Vols. I. to X. 
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bates have taken place. The Legislature have moved from time to 
time, and during the session of 1845-6, its movement was decided 
and beneficial, Nevertheless, the evil remains almost untouched. 
We pretend not to suggest any remedy. But it will be pertinent to 
the subject to add, that in the whole State of Massachusetts—con- 
taining, in 1840, seven hundred and thirty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-nine persons, there were but four thousand four 
hundred and forty-eight white persons, over twenty years of age, 
who could neither read nor write. 


COMMERCE 


Foreign Imports. 


OF VIRGINIA. 


Foreign Exports. 


1621..... $1,078,490 1835. ...... $691,255 |} 1821.....$3,079,209 1835..... $6,064,063 
1822..... - 864,162 1836......1,106,814 | 1822..... --3,217,389 1836...... 6,192,040 
1823...... 881,810 1837.....-- 813,823 | 1823.......4,006,788 1837......: 3,702,714 
1824...... 639,787 1838....+- 577,142 | 1824.......3,5 277,564 ST ne tina 3,986,228 
1825...... 553,562 1839..... - 913,462 1825.......4,129,520 1839......5,187,196 
1826..... - 635,438 1840..... - 545,085 | 1826.......4,596,732 1840,.....4,778,220 
1827...... 431,765 1841...... 377,237 | 1827.......4,657,938 1841...... 5,630,286 
1828...... 375,238 1842...... 316,705 | 1828.......3,340,185 1842...... 3,750,386 
1829...... 395,352 1843...... 187,062] 1829.......3,787,431 1843......1,954,510 
1830...... 405,739 1844...... 267,654 | 1830...... 4,791,644 1844......2,942,279 
1Miiceeee | 4486,58R 1045...... 230,470 | 1831...... 4,150,475 1845......2,104,584 
1832...... 553,639 1848...... 215,081] 1832.......4,510,650 1848......3,681,412 
1833...... 690,391 1849..... e 241,935] 1833.....'..4,467,587 1849...... 3,373,738 
1834...... 837,325 1850...... 426,549] 1834.......5,483,098 1850......3,415,646 





The exports of Virginia were about the same per annum from 
1791 to 1800, as from 1840 to 1845, and the imports about the same 
for a number of years preceding the revolution that they are now! 
(See De Bow’s Review, vol. ii., p. 374, 1846.) 

A beautiful specimen of plumbago has been discovered in Vir- 
ginia from a mine which appears inexhaustible. It is within easy 
distance of Norfolk. A specimen has been sent to the World’s 
Fair. 

POPULATION OF VIRGINIA, 1790 to 1850. 


Free Colored, Total Population. Slaves. 



















BB Oicccccncceccescccss SF ove coccnccddosesse T4BIBBiccuccacsceccoecsotAht 
Betnaheevecsec one -bdpenns00bd6bcnaeeden Dida: anes edet}aceee 345,797 
Seeinddé cows cccecsact PGi scccdedeucgbaskue Seeeehd cotdsebddscccos 392,518 
Shs ceed o cscbecds Ff ene ee se eer eee 425,153 
hansen ceces = eeeneant ee ere Joh name éo60néanann 469,757 
iiieades¢-tncemmeseecad 49,642. .ccece peedaweocacs LIeEeud es ance cotabecsce seek 448,987 
Enea PMG. aire vn ecndeese 1,429,044.....s00.- 200 000 475,072 
BANKS IN VIRGINIA, 1851.” 

Location, Name f Bank. President. Cashier. Capital. 

ne, pipalieme Exchange Bk. of Va .-Robert Jamison,............ John Hoof, --. 107,000 
Farmers’ Bank of - Phineas Janney,. Washington C. Page - 800,000 

. omy veneeced Bank of Virginia, . -Charles T. Beele, .. J. Anthony,........ - 106,000 
Charieston,....... do. Oe oes :. James C. Mac +Farland Samuel Hannah, ... - 150,000 
Charlestown, ..... Bank of the Valley,.......... Thomas Greggs, ..... .Cato Moore,........-... 190,000 
Charlottesville,....Farmers’ Bk. of a. pinnoceiti John R. Jones,. ....... ... William A. Bibb, ............ 104,000 
Clarkesville,...... Exchan Ps = Pi pdécses Francis W. Venable, ....... . Cc, F inley, inbaccuded 200,000 
Danville, ......... PG Wiitbiiccs ce copenes Thomas P. Atkinson,........ B. Taliaferro,............. 70,000 

do. Farmers’ Book OF Vtg vedere Nathaniel T. Greene, PSiwthy 3, W. Johnson,.......... 120,000 
Farmville,........ do. do. PS William C. Flournoy, .......Archibald Vaughan,.......... 150,000 
Fredericksburgh... do. do, a John H. Wallace, .......... Arthur Goodwin,............. 

do ‘Bank of V i timesesend Hugh Mercer, ............ . William K. Gordon, 
Leesburgh, ....... Bank of the Valley,. -John Janney,............+«+ William A. Powell, .. 
Lynchburgh,...... Bank of Virginia,...... >. Dabney,.......... . John M, Otey, ..... 
& do. Farmers’ Bank of Va., William Radford Alexander Tompkin 
M town, ..... Merchants & Mechanics .Matthew Gay,. William Wagner, 
N eee Bank of Virginia,...... . Aaron Milhado, bert W. Bowden, 

do. Exchange Bank of Va.,...... William W. Sharp,.... i 








* Bankers’ Magazine 








Location, Name of Bank. Prestdent. 
Norfolk........... ‘armers’ Bank of Va., N. C. Whitehead, 
ieee —= enn b vasetad [a M 8 

‘etersburgh,...... NS rc tves cee loseph Bragg,........ 

do. Dank of Va,....._ Thole &Chalson, 

do. Farmers’ do. sc csced William Robertson, 
Portsmouth, ...... Bank of yA eenreses 
0. 









do. Exchange Bank of Va., .....John C. 

do. Farmers’ Bank of Va., ...... William H. McFarland,.... 
Rommey, ......... Bank of the Valley,......... David Gibson, 
Staunton,......... 7 Se See ames Cra’ 
Wheeling,........ Merchants & Mechanics’ J Gill, 

do. orth Western Bank, ....... oha C, Campbell, 
Wellsburgh,...... do. Buccccesece \ 
Winchester, ...... Bank of the Valley,........ Allen Tidball, 

do. Farmers’ Bank of Va........ Robert L. Baker, 


Total 35 Banks. Cirewlation $7,000,000. Specie $2,200,000. Capital $9,713,10 


There are in the State of Virginia twenty incorporated and private 
companies, engaged in the manufacture of cotton, with an aggregate 
capital of $1,800,000. When in full operation, these companies em- 
ploy about 54,000 spindles, producing generally coarse yarns, and 
sold as such, or converted into shirtings, sheetings and osnaburgs. 
There are ten woolen fuctories, running thirty sets of machinery, and 
having a capital of $275,000. 

“It is a matter of not less mortification than astonishment, that 
Virginia, with an area of coal measures covering not less than 21,000 
square miles, very much of which lies on or near navigable waters, 
and capable of yielding all the varieties of British coal, and of equal 
quality, should be reduced to the actual production of less than 
200,000 tons, of the value of $650,000, while Great Britain, with 
little more than half the extent of coal measures, produces annually 
37,000,000 tons, of about the value of $37,000,000 at the mines, 
and $180,000,000 at the markets of sale. 

“ And in regard to the iron trade, while Virginia has an unlimited 
supply of the finest ores, easily accessible for use and transportation, 
with the greatest abundance of coal, wood and limestone for their 
manufacture, yet under the operation of the present revenue laws of 
the country, her production, in spite of all the efforts of the state to 
encourage it, has shrunk to an inconsiderable amount, and is in danger 
of utter ruin. 

“The imports of British iron during the last year were about 
320,000 tons, requiring for its manufacture nearly 1,500,000 tons of 
coal, more than 1,000,000 tons of ore, and about 400,000 tons of 
limestone ; all this, and more than all this, Virginia could easily 
have furnished, and to that extent have developed her mineral wealth 
and encouraged her industry, and yet she has hitherto been content 
to leave Great Britain the profits of its production, although the duty 
paid by Virginia on the imported product would have been equal to 
5 per cent.—ninety-five per cent. of the whole import being made 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and there confined.”* 





* Report of Manufacturers’ Convention, 151. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
1—FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1850. 


Inv our November number, 1850, we gave the statistics of United States trade 
for the year ending June, 1849; and have since, in the January, February and 
March numbers of the present year, added as many of the later statistics as we 
have been enabled to compile from the official sources. Having been kindly fur- 
nished through our Senator, Pierre Soulé, with the latest documents, we pro- 
ceed to present the more elaborate statistics : 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE STATES, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1850, 


Total Domestic Total Foreign Total Amer. In Amer, In Foreign Total 
Exports, Exports. and For'gn vessels, vessels. Tuports, 
Prod, Exp’d. Imports. Imports. 
| ere |) 29094... 1556912. ...609155....247256....856411 
New-Hampshire .......... 8722....... 906. .us0< 8927..... 19962..... 29117..... 49079 
VOriGRt .<ccscece oowesne404749..... 96157 ...- 430006...... 463092... ccc cccccecs 463092 
Massachusetts.. ..... ... 8253473... 2428290 .. 10681763. .22106011. .. 8268673 .. 30374684 
Rhode Island. .......... 206299. . 9966... .216265....251708...... 6595... .258303 
Connecticut. ............ OTE ocakas 668....241930....311927 ccees 60463... .372390 
pO” 41502800 .. 11209989. . 52712789. .88147721 .. 22975803. 111123524 
New-Jersey.... .....-.... POSS . cas cboncaceset DOUG -iictddacusedavas 2006. Séikcc 1494 
Pennsylvania 2 gemeeee an 4049464....452142. .. 4501606. . 10795462. .. 1270692. . 12066154 
SS allt e ethan anno uh cmadmbiadbhensainsh Gada keel snes bheGe ditions 
Maryland edt 660000 ane 6589481. ...377872. .. 6967353. ..5529682....594519.. .6124201 
District of Columbia. ..... 80388....... 6... 80588..... GOR s ie ue 600..... 59819 
Virginia $ apemeccenssces 3413158...... 2488...3415646....172878....253721.... 426599 
North Carolina... ........ Gee enadeéusnenas 416501. ...179249....144443....323692 
South Carolina........ 11446892....... 908... 11447800. ..1313658....620127...1923785 
Georgia........ onces oe TOOL94S . ccc c cece oe 3001943... . 306883... ..330081 ....636964 
Florida.... .... eeatece 2607968 ..... 15656... 2623624..... 30241..... 65468..... 95709 
WS coatnanseocas WOROONEE. cecuewuscte 10544858. ...108134....757228.... 865362 
Louisiana..........-. 37698277 ....407073..38105350. ..8107929.. . 2652570. . 10760499 
hs ins ad ncbntinnan sibs aibnee avetncssesbesctubedeses Betucaee nye 
Eh cin) i hobsccanssheuncadkesteeassmulewacs aeame 27966..... cee ckgenl 27966 
NN SUAS ductliecewkwinanes coceccconateabasdsdboctlia ee 359643 
tan cétmieodsedcets SRFEOR. 2 wsiccs 100. ...217632....398999....183505....582504 
Don cniakhescesintabehersccenasghhehiimemaniiad 190987..... etdeo cans 190987 
Michigan Rabeae beehscean RP ee Seen coc BONO sccesecess cout 144102 
RE aS Se ee Dis «6h con heaik 17669. ..... a i ao 15705 
I cde thie ncasnaenell SR sicckéicbnanenee 24958....-14652..... 10998..... 25650 
chi instccceranendcensemadanenohont $.0049d0064sRehesenedeantatapaane 
CRB cnn ccdncccccccssecccctecsbecsccsccccoeccacee Cee ccc cccccctsccsccccocce 





Total..........8136946912 14951808 151898720 139657043 $38481275 178138318 


2—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS U. 8., YEAR ENDING JUNE 30rg, 1850. 


COUNTRIES. Exports, domestic. Exports, foreign. Total exports. Imports. 
icin tesrccintediececuécke 666435......198506...... 864941..... 1511572 
Didi lvataes +ceécocencesineane™ 70645. .caces , 98636....... 27469 
Sweden and Norway...... ........<. GOBGSS. 2.1000 Dama Mecccce 720190..... 1032117 
Swedish West Indies....... ..........- See cseacd SBicccuat SRE 2193 
EN ERS ie SEEN os 165874. .....- 20706...... 186560 .......<- 527 
Danish West Indies.................. 867140...... 114818...... 981958...... 267459 
Hanse Towns..... Pikkths seecoeveceen 4320780...... 885742..... 5206522..... 8787874 
Hanover. ......c«0« yh th ddiendunke+tit;nnasbbeia Nbtkotenevent Hhestheeederdetebess 
DI tkst db bvebseddikatcesesac’ 2188101 ...... 410564..... 2604665..... 1686967 
Dutch East Indies.. .... .... .....00--- 180533... ...262952......443485...... 444404 
SEE WF G00 TMEIOO. cain c co cusecceséece 964335... %0-- 56683......421018...... 530246 


Dutch NL 64 nek axddhéweciedandnaaen 97 —Spaange cong, 1009 baéueide 71043 


See weet eee eee wee ee ewes EVOL. ees BUI ewan 
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COUNTRIES, Exports, domestic. Exports, foreign. Total exports. Imports. 
Ee PT ee ee 186307....... 60482...... 246789. ...... 44269 
LA Knd bide, sheuse eeessenddadnnae as ee ol a 11354 
British Bast Indies. ...........22.2+s 502613...... 156846...... §59459..... 2865016 
Cape of Good Hope.......... bene cvses Rais cand diense ROIUIRE 3 5 2s 72206 
RE Ais nb 6.0 onnecseceevensenne SE ER IE * a AE a 
Honduras..... PSR ene odeuce cccbsces eee 168B1....0 188535......178690 
PI bik chdsconase caceemdeal 509776... ...22663...... 9$95499.......- 14591 
British West Indies. ............--..- 3612802...... 178644..... 3791446..... 1126968 
CG, os con boottcoesed genes GBEhEBR wc cc. 1289370..... 5930821..... 4285470 
Newfoundland... ......... eS IE REE hiithbapierahids cnpakaeddandnsnibiacels ‘ 
a et eiehaaedees vo xsies 
British American Colonies............- 31 16840 ee 501374..... 3618214..... 1358992 
OO EE. nt Te PTT EET TT er PTET ee Tee 497 
France, on the Atlantic.............. 16934791..... 1724915....18659706....25835170 
France, on the Mediterranean......... 1015486......158155..... 1173641..... 1702855 
French W est Indies................. < Se 18291..... - 287668....... 75684 
Miquelon and French Fisheries. .. .... 600-2517... cece ----eecccece CERF cs cucsavcnes 
PO Cs ncnccckacséandeseesue 0» SUR chains ae eee 12552 
Nn dit nde oedtin cian deccancddus WT Bandcttcss _ Of 10005 
PPrencn Poenbenions 1 AMS. 2... 2260 cence uses sscdsccecciehbnndénctesssscspaneee 
Spain, on the Atlantic........... Pe 605659......- 285! eae 634217...... 380181 
Spain, on the Mediterranean........... 3256362....... 96855... ..3353217..... 1702214 
Teneriffe and other Canaries. ..........- 20524... 0. -5065....... 96589....... 85223 
Manilla and Philippine Islands........... See LGDD: . ciibas 18267....- 1336866 
CNM scdbdse cv acah batesccevedit 4530256...... 460041..... 4990297 ....10292398 
Other Spanish West Indies............ 816062....... O3501. 0052 909653..... 2067866 
Portugal pene oeb.cscccesecsecoosesoessane Yo ae eer 178214. ..... 339763 
Sh 6 weciuc.o o.0 60 tion ta.aec wane WT Eskccecee Sse 0s 44 143401...... 114729 
Fayal and other Azores.............0e- WEbweseseon SB. . cess 16573..... ..16328 
ON ES ene eden ae ae eS 49210... -«cuiaeub 
ic0sng6etnsveadeaeenhds Condenbun 1567166...... 239904..... 1807070....- 2105077 
Bis Wasied doncbilimens $caveuses st cas SO0FF 5 cscs 13084 ...... <- 89608... 2.5 822629 
BR sos oo tesedibhe con cdotamnsina o00l00O4..i. <c- 86136...... 256900......... 205 
TER, cc dinccibowk gesemc vcaue sate ae’ 45684... .25.- 23468......-. RE a 
TIN 50 wg. cs occ ncvcktatebdarinc vance cbcdpucs Glbitien kisdusduéie sees 
Trieste, and other Austrian ports.. .....1179893...... |: 1492004. ..... 467601 
Tor OY - cccccccccccce cccccescssescese 904907 oc b6.06658B944... co BOT7T41 2c ccc 801023 
ee ge nc0enccenesesenens 1211007....-.139181.....1350188..... 1544771 
IONE 5 une: eons ciabhdiatipsibinte aphtindinia 1498791...... 514036 ..... 2012827 ..... 2135366 
ee EEE Ee | pS 7FGI9R. . .n00 261459 
EEE IR SE NE Sea 970619 ......285600..... 1256219......591992 
ML. aulisk-¢ Uhvenetae's necks sh un® 678462...... 340008..... 1018470..... 1920247 
BE ic kcdan noe shabougiconige tht dinudin deiedbeaed édinehs adnuaan daa 
ee ncn eh aany.ncckhanihiibdiian 2793767. nenccttaetoncad 3197114..... 9324429 
Argentine Republic. ...........-e2--0-- 718331,..:.. 346311..... 1064642..... 2653877 
Cisplatine Republic. ..............2.se0- ae i | BER OTIS S... o+65' tae 
Chili beste OGRE SSO coos LeseeuEnaKeAN 1297133....-. 125588. ....1422721.....1796877 
Pein dadacveredcctsce scotucbesaiuan 258939....... a 275728...... 170753 
Ciiis cécwtecsne Gbecocce conecesamer 1485961...... 119256..... 1605217... .. 6593462 
I cei dlidinee 000 << 066s Giteewdinusesin sasihimakee< abi tinekn tees cae 
West Indies, generally....... ‘connec eee RE See 67934... 9417 
South America, generally.... ..........- Gea caees 50442....... 72698 ......- 86659 
Europe, canneully (wee SSeS cocescs 0s ke Hae DEdEEs cs cnccsmanmeumvanetes aehanene 
RR UIE riiniinncssscccccosecien 315463.....0-13321......328784...... 402599 
BO ree 730933... .20- 28334...... 759266... ....524722 
South Sea Islands. .... ............ oundgiiiedeca ve 90637.....6- 189862.........0.- 
OS wis ithe vind. cade sc cdnbhdascocnent 294414....... LOGUE. . 200% 3499S... 200s 4618 
Bn CNG oi oulnindas <cdckicntxaddeechinaseehadebs ckdakeen teaekeuns deci 
A is cits inns iiiideblinins Ue sinteiedidtidi: dni hid Masts pawddiie cs ennaiiinaaliaien 26 
Cane un «cake dtchind kde Gib adadanitnae nero he ckangicenidi ian 
Ns 6. o:1,« a hci inns ngeinwenmaaadheneans baa eenaknsek 64474 
Ee ibctit made inn, 6a inde 6.000866 ts bun waswh eae esas cents be sok eke 
Patagonia............... ocd bd ew bendns cehadictends aces paonabe eens sess Gee 
OUI his 6. occu ccdewscccancsoes«epeeseqasbinehenanawenke- +> cetwivaae 
PON OT ER PGE 6 wccsvcccbccdconccenasinaecntsuebdeeedadueawacenc amen bo 





| Ea Ee a eae $136946912 $14951808 $151898720 $178138328 








552 WHALE FISHERY. 


3.—INCREASE OF BRITISH SHIPPING IN OUR PORTS. 


The following table shows the amount of American and British tonnage 
which entered our ports at various periods, from 1830 to the present time : 


American. British. 
BE iniis cine nece chs ankdsasasicn EE See 87.231 
a ere eee eS ree 529,993 
Dl ccnducwnbiiaveodhebkiene aa LGPL = o = SCabiae wines 766,747 
RN ee eee RIG MOGs ca ced ene 993,210 
TE bc oe wnincs cum caeas cua wees pou anne 1,177,104 
Db cng cnckcesoscenean onl , eo 5 CE ae 1,482,707 
BOBO onc cictiwine <0 6000 eh 000 chee. sauna 1,450,539 


It appears from the foregoing, that twenty years ago the relative position, in 
the matter of tonnage, of the two parties in our own ports, stood about as 
eleven American to one British ; it is now less than two to one. There has 
been a little falling off in both the past year; but greater in American than 
British tonnage. 

The following table shows the whole amount of tonnage which entered our 
ports in the past three years : 


American. British. Other Foreign. 
id &OK nncesenbe< bee 2,393,482 ........ Ebr apes wire Sean 228,087 
A ere oe 2,658,321 ........ 1408; 707 ..... 000 227,808 
Di vcidnkddnsatene ooh 2,573,016. ....... 1,450,539 ........ 375,084 


The above figures are instructive, and furnish a subject for reflection. It 
will be seen, that the whole average increase in Foreign tonnage far ex- 
ceeds our own; that American tonnage has fallen off the past year 85,000 
tons, and British tonnage only 32,000 tons; while Foreign tonnage, so called, 
has increased 50 per cent. 


4.—_WHALE FISHERY. 


REVIEW OF THE WHALE FISHERY FoR 1850. 


We present to our readers a full and reliable view of the Whale Fishery for 
the last year, as compared with previous years. By this, it will be seen ata 
glance, that the past has been a year of great prosperity in the trade. The 
number of ships returning with full cargoes has been large, while prices have 
risen to an unprecedented height. Nevertheless, the importation of Oil in 
1850 will be found to fall short of that of 1849 about 7,000 bbls. Sperm, and 
48,000 bbls. Whale, and the number of arrivals is less by six Sperm and 
nineteen Right Whalers ; yet the stock’ on hand is about the same as on the Ist 
Jan., 1850. This discrepancy as regards Whale Oil, is undoubtedly owing to 
a diminished consumption, arising from the very high figure at which Oil has 
been held, which has forced many substitutes into the market, and seriously 
impaired exportations. 

The number of vessels employed in the Fishery is about the same as that of 
last year. Of the fleet, 145 have cruised in the Russian and Arctic Seas du- 
ring the last season, with great success ; indeed, the average quantity of Oil 
taken is larger than in any previous year. 

We regret to say that accounts from the Sperm Whalers in the Pacific are 
not at all encouraging. The old cruising grounds are pretty well exhausted 
for the present, and very light catchings are to be expected. If we are to judge 
by present indications, importations of Sperm Oil for the coming year will 
hardly exceed 75,000 bbls., while that of Whale Oil will not, probably, fall 
short of 275,000 bbls. 

Perhaps no better evidence can be offered of the confidence felt by business 
men than the fact, that no less than fourteen first class vessels are in process 
of construction, or are under contract, all intended for the business of this dis- 
trict alone, while five or six will be added to the New-London fleet. 

















COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 1849 ann 1850. 


IMPORTATIONS IN 1847-1850. 


Sperm Oil. Whale Oil. Bone. 
Sandan: oliec cal 92,892 bbls. ........ 200,608 bbls........- 2,889,000 Ibs. 
TE ne adeno a 100,944 * ........248,402 ‘ nc debacle 
PbS bare +ese 107,976 “ .......:280,656 “ ........2,013,000 “ 


en: | Ries es 


Number of ships engaged in the North Pacific Fishery for the last four years, 
and the average quantity of Oil taken: 


Ships. Average. Total. 
Pe Sa ee CE nase ecbe bbls. 1,059........ 187,453 
RE Ri pg GT. a RS. Sere 185,266 
eso < cv eccccce 0c. SE Renae o> a: ae 206,850 


In 1850, the North Pacific fleet consisted of 145 ships, (as nearly as can now 
be ascertained,) 110 of which only have yet been heard from, having taken an 
average of 1,748 bbls. this season. 


VESSELS IN THE FISHERY. 


Total vessels, January 1, 1851, 502 ships and barks, 24 brigs, 27 schooners, 
of the total tonnage, 171,974. Of these, New-Bedford owns 245 ships, Fair- 
haven 45, Nantucket 53, New-London 44, etc. 


5.—COMMERCE OF CUBA. 


The total boxes sugar exported from Havana in 1850, were 743,525 against 
602,220 in 1849; from Matanzas, 303,570 in 1850, against 241,106 in 1849; 
total arrobes of coffee exported in 1850, 160,739—1849, 497,264, from Havana. 
From Matanzas, the exports were, 1850, 5,215 arrobes, and in 1849, 54,582. 


EXPORTS SUGAR. 








1850. 1849. 1848, 
IE « nnn 0 oncine diiemmaesine ane O70, 706...... 197,188...... 246,243 
Russia and Cowes (whites)............. 144,637...... 110,912...... 91,934 
Great Britain and Continent of Europe...412,348.....- 414,396... ... 448,498 
SNE on i nnn 0caded dawiaacee 131,826 ...... = 57,205 
Go Sd ont dbp ainen bs 0.dddnekieeennee O7,008...... 129,336... ... 151,762 
ye Or RE bxs. 1,047,095... ... $43,396... ... 995,642 


EXPORTS MOLASSES. 
The Exports are as follows : 














1850. 1849. 1848. 
PpemeONs.obcds 2. + ScssbiweuiGs hhds. 36,109... .- ye ee 26,528 
eetemees i... .. oe ve stivsseiesdl OR... CR... 2 
CN Gis once a owes ul Ber aiic Bsc T6808... «. 66,908... 6s 71,136 
PERUNEE «os wilt . 4 <s cds dee aimee s GOOF cswice 8,433... ...< 7,213 
tS a hhds. 200,439... ... 168,922...... 157,163 
Of which to the United States...._- hhds. 163,502... ... 144,644... ... 148,666 
To the British Provinces ....... 13.666...... 10,404... ... 5,239 
Te Groat Brittih. - s cnn, cewccae 24,292...... 13,874...... 3,358 
, Se hhds. 200,439... ... 168,932...... 157,163 


6.—COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 1849 AND 1850. 
EXPORTS OF GOLD DUST. 


September 1 to November 11, 1849....-.............--....- $2,094,120 
November 12, 1849, to December 13, 1850_.................- 28,966,035 





Total cleared at Custom-House...................- $31,060,155 








LIVE STOCK OF JEFFERSON, LOUISIANA, 


TONNAGE ARRIVED. 


American. Foreign. Total . 
November 12, 1849, to March 31, 1850...24,252...... §1,297...... 75,549 
April 1 to June 30, 1850............... 28,692...... 45,868 ...... 74,561 
July 1 to September 30, 1850..........-. 30,029...... §1,349...... 81,378 


From December 1 to 13, 1850: 
American Vessels. Foreign Vessels. Passengers. 
NOEs a kcn dn cavnnee <cawanemee OE ons scons dechsee nessa 627 
SONG 5 oc a bse atebe'ss eon ae eee eS us wccicon eee 
Duties received in November.................-.......-.---$174,680 21 


IMPORTS. 

American, Foreign. Total. 
Nov. 12, 1849, to March 31, 1850...$58,917 40_. $1,379,447 75.. $1,438,365 15 
April 1 to June 30, 1850... ........ 343,976 70.. 934,961 35.. 1,278,948 05 
July 1 to September 30, 1350....... 394,381 00.. 1,037,553 35.. 1,431,934 35 





$797,275 10 $3,351,962 45 $4,149,247 55 


7—RECEIPTS OF BREADSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS AT NEW-YORK 
AND NEW-ORLEANS. 
The following is a most interesting table, in showing how New-York is in- 
creasing her annual receipts of western produce, and how she already compares 
with New-Orleans : 


Receipts at New-Orleans by river, in 1848, 1849 and 1850, | Receipts at the Hudson River by canals, in 1848, 1849 and 


to September 31-3 years. 1850, to close of navigation---5 years. 
POE, 5. Fed an cdeen duel 8 ee WI Gin Ago 0:0 dee 8,636,207 
I ons. a usar iiec nce fee DR ees | Sc eee 211,018 
a ge 2 Se ee ae eo a ign 
NEE. . oc ccaucela 4 9 aes OR i oe 8,798,759 
ETS EF =< ALA” cS) kaa SE 11,178,228 
Re MIME son eddwccmees SS) are DR so cikacened 11,210,239 
ns ccnu: 4 aaeencis We ale 135,622,515... ....... a ae 
SR i naw uiddit se twec nwa DG « ccccnc Eins. camedscetenes 61,695,964 
es ok Ln ow ncn MMs «00 ein SRS... cenud aden 4 97,596,632 
Saas ee | RE)” iy ee er cr 27,137,175 


8,—LIVE STOCK TRADE OF JEFFERSON, LOUISIANA 


Our little neighbor town, or suburb, is doing a driving business in cattle, 
thereby showing the cloven-foot always foremost. 

The following is the yearly statement of the amount of stock landed and sold 
at Jefferson City, in the parish of Jefferson, with as near an estimate of the 
value of the stock as could be obtained by experienced and careful judges. The 
statement is made up from various daily and private registers : 


1850. Beeves, Calves. Sheep. Hogs. Cows, Estimated value. 
Tacs enccoquent 1,789 .. 2400 .. 2300 .. 1,989 .. 211 .. 91,440 
NT ee 1973 .. 2642 .. 2,846 .. 2,160 .. 207 .. 97,380 
BR: 2cecturcccssddece 1814 .. 9404 .. 2600 .. 2119 .. 220 .. 93,220 
i oteihin aaannane se 3,779 .. 2,693 .. 5,557 ~.. 1,356 .. 148 .. 106,778 
i datwlhs ovcsthapeé 2470 2. 3443 .« 3000 . 1m... WT. Bel 
MEE, cass encabsecn’ 2,104 .. 2,540 .. 2823 .. 1,644 .. 93 .. 86,524 
September.............2,878 .. 3,497 .. 3,724 .. 1498 .. 321 «~. 114,656 
ONS eee 2,631 .. 3,078 .. 2471 .. 3,505 .. 747 .. 139,955 
November............-3,532 .. 2,350 .. 4,518 .. 9475 .. 485 .. 139,520 
December. ..........0+ 3,099 .. 2,774 .. 5,748 .. 4,890 .. 347 .. 146,340 

1851. oe oo oe eo oe 
CO ee 3,522 .. 1,692 .. 3,050 .. 3,928 .. 242 .. 175,713 
OREO. 2 es ccnccess 4,543 .. 2,608 .. 2,846 .. 3,023 .. 693 .. 212,842 


ae oo0e234;143 32,031 41,092 30,008 4871 $1,489,617 
































COMMERCE AND RESOURCES OF THE WEST. 555 


9.—CONTEST OF CINCINNATI WITH ATLANTIC CITIES. 
The Cincinnati Prices Current concludes an interesting discussion on the 
prospects of that city, with the following remarks : 
We thus see that the aggregate quantity of merchandise transported on the 


Public Works increased, from 1848 to 1849, in amount equal to 3,205,708 lbs. 
Now let us compare the movements in the lake ports and the river ports : 


1848. 1850. 
Aggregate cleared at lake ports.......- 21,619,160 Ibs..... 21,238,280 Ibs. 
Aggregate arrived at river ports........ 6,918,992 * ....10,605,580 “ 
BA PONS NN oon. n 5 oan wcikis dence ccccce cess cecccese 619,120 lbs. 
TREVOR ORNS CRIN oo 0 hids sds Soin eve c cise c csc nsec cisee ccs 3,786,588 “ 


While the clearances of merchandise from the lake ports diminished, that 
from the river ports has increased 50 per cent ! 

We have now shown by these tables, digested from the actual returns,— 

Ist. That the trade in Sugar is almost altogether from Cincinnati and Ports- 
mouth. 

2d. The trade in Coffee is increasing at Cincinnati and Portsmouth, while it 
is diminishing from the North. 

3d. That the trade in Merchandise is diminishing from the Northern ports, 
and rapidly increasing from Cincinnati and Portsmouth. 

The conclusion from this review is, that not only is the commerce of Cin- 
cinnati rapidly increasing, but that the time is near at hand when it must com- 
mand the entire trade of Ohio and Indiana, notwithstanding the great efforts to 
maintain the ascendency of the Atlantic cities. 


10.—COMMERCE AND RESOURCES OF THE WEST. 

In noticing in our February No. the Address of the Western Convention, 
held last winter in Evansville, Indiana, we pronounced it, in the main, an able 
document, and promised some farther extracts from it at our leisure. ‘These 
we will now proceed to give. 


COAL RESOURCES OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


Take but a portion of our coal-field, embracing the southern and western 
counties of Indiana, part of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois, what is commonly 
called the great *‘Illinois Coal-field.” ‘It equals in area the entire island of 
Great Britain, extending from south-east to north-west, from Oil Creek and 
Rome, on the Ohio, to the mouth of Rock River on the Mississippi River, a 
distance of three hundred miles ; and south to north, from the waters of Green 
River and Tradewater in Kentucky, to the waters of Little Vermilion, in La- 
salle county, Illinois, a distance of three hundred and twenty-five miles ; and 
from south-west to north-east, from St. Louis and the waters of the west branch 
of Saline River, in Gallatin county, Illinois, to the forks of the Fox and Kan- 
kakee Rivers, a distance of two hundred and fifty miles—a coal-field occupying 
the greater part of Illinois, about one-third of Indiana, a north-western strip 
of Kentucky, and extending into Iowa, embracing every variety of bituminous 
coal. The thickness of the entire mass is supposed to be from 1,200 to 2,000 
feet, and contains at least seven workable beds of coal. If we assume the ave- 
rage thickness of these coal-beds, collectively, at 21 feet, which is probably 
below the truth, and the area over which they extend at 200 miles square, or 
40,000 square miles, then we have a mass of coal on lands of which the gov- 
ernment is the largest proprietor, of 23 trillions 417 billions 856 millions cubic 
feet, or 867 billions 328 millions cubic yards or tons of coal, (a cubic yard of 
eoal being nearly equal toaton.) Let us imagine this coal worked, and esti- 
mating the profit on aton of coal at fifty cents, this would give, in round 
numbers, a clear income of four hundred thousand millions of dollars to be de- 
rived from the working of this coal-field. It may also be further remarked, that 
the strata of this coal-field is more easily accessible along the south-eastern 
and south-western margins, along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, than toward 
the north-east, by reason of the extensive diluvial deposits, which cover the 
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strata in that direction. But coal comprises, by no means, the entire resources 
of these valleys. The slaty clays contain certain extensive deposits of clay 
iron stone, an ore easily and profitably melted into pig iron. Great Britain 
produces annually 600,000 tons of iron from ore of the same quality, procured 
in a similar geological position. Valuable and extensive deposits of hydrated 
oxide of iron, an ore of the same kind worked in Tennessee, are also of fre- 
quent occurrence near the margin of this coal basin. The proximity of these 
ores to coal greatly enhances their value, since this is the material used most 
frequently for their reduction. The sandstone at the base of this formation 
affords materials for furnaces, grindstones, and buildings ; while some of the 
slaty clays, when disintegrated, —_— excellent fire clay. The materials 
for the production of copperas and alum are also widely distributed amongst 
the slate clays, under and overlying the strata of coal. The importance of the 
limestone, (so abundant in the whole region,) as a flux for the iron ore, for con- 
structions and burning into lime, are too well known to need comment. 


11—STEAMBOAT BUSINESS OF THE WEST. 
From the document above named, it would appear that the whole number of 


steamers built in the United States, for the last twenty-five years, was two 
thousand four hundred and ninety two, as follows : 


rn: BODE Ce BOND sinc cc ceived ble ec che ce ws teases 
ae BORD te BORO Lik 5 onc cheba eet ickic edt 304 
Peat BORG 06 WR eich oii s cdi SRe eed Sesh so 504 
Wout MDS GONG ois icis wed de retes ciiece da 521 
oe EG ae ee ee ee 

EE eccamcie Getiné en ont teh ceils wens 2,492 


Two thousand five hundred steamboats built within twenty-five years! If 
we give two hundred tons as the average of these boats, (and it is probably be- 
low the mark,) we find that the steamboat tonnage in that period amounted to 
Jive hundred thousand tons. 

Let us now see what part the West had in this business. From the reports 
on commerce for the years 1846, ’48, ’49, we find in three years the steamboat 
holders of the West compare with the total number as follows . 


In the West. Total in the U. S. 
8 a ee oe ae BeWawess bcccku «okt 
Me atic. 20K sass bese leawad ee 225 
ie AG bs tbe. HSE EE Se 208 
Regge . .. viniiihe bisa geese ig ee 608 


Thus we see, that of the whole number of steamboats built the last three 
years in the United States, two-thirds were built on the Western waters ; and. of 
this number, one-sixth were built in Ohio, and one-seventh in Cincinnati. The 
largest number of steamboats built at any one place were built in Pittsburg. In 
1836 there were 143 steamboats, carrying 24,000 tons, navigating the Western 
waters. Inthe last five years there have been built 1,000 steamboats. Of these, 
seven hundred were built on the Westernrivers. The life of the steamboat does 
not average more than five years, but there are a large number which have been 
repaired, and are much older than five years. It is safe to say, then, that there 
are more than eight hundred steamboats now running on the Western waters ; 
and, averaging their tonnage at two hundred tons each, carrying one hundred and 
sixty thousand tons of freight. “‘ Here we see one element of the growth of Western 
commercé—a commerce whose magnitude must, at an early day, surpass any- 
thing the world has ever yet seen of commercial development.” 


12.—_COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF THE WEST. 


It is impossible to approximate to anything like the truth in reference to 
our commercial statistics. We can only aim at it by details furnished in soli- 
tary cases, by taking our own products and values, as furnished by the audi- 
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tors’ and assessors’ books in the West—and to all of which we have not at 
present access. ‘Take the article of pork, for instance, and the same may be 
said of beef. It is out of our power to give the aggregate quantity shipped on 
the Western waters in any one year. The amount is enormous, and would 
scarcely be credited if we had the figures. Some approximation, however, may 
be made by taking the State of Ohio, as an example of the number of hogs as- 
sessed for taxes for the last three years. In 1848, the number was 1,486,191— 
1849, 1,730,466—1850, 1,728,794. Of this quantity, it is fair to suppose that 
two-thirds is exported. We have spoken of the connections between the differ- 
ent points in the valley of the Mississippi. They are immense. Not less than 
twenty thousand miles of river coast is accessible to this point by steamboat navi- 
— and the effect of these vast communications on the whole West and 

outh-west is daily manifesting itself. What is the result! Cities are doub- 
ling and trebling their population, farms are opening in all directions, our for- 
ests are bowing before the axe of the settler, the green sod of our prairies is 
everywhere broken up by the plough of the husbandman, our corn and wheat 
fields teem with the rich abundance of their products. We are not, as we 
were a few,short years since, laboring for our own sustenance, but freighting 
our products to every clime, where American and foreign ships can carry it ; 
and, in return, receiving the preducts of other lands for our wants, and upon 
which duties are paid by us to the Government, thus swelling their coffers to 
an amount, we venture to say, received from no other portion of the Union ; 
for there is scarcely an article subject to duty but what enters into the con- 
sumption of the Western people ; and the importation of these dutiable arti- 
cles are swelling to an amount that would hardly be credited, did not the statis- 
tics of the West show that this was true. Take, for instance, the imports into 
Cincinnati twenty-five years since, and compare them with what they are now. 
We set down the value instead of the quantity : 


18 26. 1848. 
I Bet os. sidis os oa acnedsn cia ertans $198,000........ $1,080,000 
Sugar dni Ga nem ewhss een ate 6O,000........ 1,629,000 
Brandies, Wines, Spices, &c........ 200,000........ 500,000 


And yet this is but a single point in the valley. We presume that Pittsburg, 
Louisville, and St. Louis, show an equal if not greater increase ; and the con- 
sequence is, instead of paying duties, as we formerly did, at ports on the At- 
Jantic, New-York or New-Orleans, our own commercial towns are ports of entry 
and delivery, and the duties are paid here, and the result is now a direct import- 
ation of foreign merchandise to all the principal towns on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. These importations keep pace with our increase of population, 
and but a few years will elapse before the customs here will compare favorably 
with many cities on the seaboard. In former years the foreign goods imported 
had their duties paid at the cities on the seaboard where they were landed. They 
were then carried across the mountains, or up the Mississippi and Ohio, to their 
several destinations inthe West. But the whole aspect of commerce in the West 
is now, in a very great degree, changed by the change of locomotion ; and, as 
has been very justly and truly stated, “‘the merchants of Memphis, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg, will be as much the merchants of Ame- 
rica as the merchants of New-York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore.”” The growth 
of our cities, and the immense distribution of foreign goods here now, proves 
the fact conclusively—while every year the importation of foreign goods to the 
West directly is increasing. The table above shows what it has been to a 
single city. And this is but one among the great number that are to spring up 
in our valley. The fact is—and the statistical tables will prove it—that for the 
last ten years, the commerce of the West has grown faster than its population, 
great as that is. Among the avenues, which lead this population and this 
trade to the West and South-west, the principal ones are the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers—extending, with their tributaries, (many of which are as navigable 
most seasons as the streams into which they empty,) a distance of twenty 
thousand miles—running through a region unsurpassed in the world for its ag- 
ricultural products and mineral resources—running from north to south through 
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erghicen degrees of latitude—and having on their margin and along their bor- 
ders thirteen States of the Confederacy, embracing a population five times as 
large as the good “old thirteen,” at the first organization of our government. 
What has Congress done for their improvement! Nothing—absolutely no- 
thing. And these great arteries, these great “inland seas,” which waft on 
their surface annually millions of human beings, and carry on their waters an 
inland commerce far exceeding that carried across the ocean by our whole domes- 
tic and foreign marine, are now, so far as navigation is concerned—so far as im- 
provement is concerned, but little, if any, better than when the first “ broad- 
horn” floated down the Ohio and Mississippi fifty years ago, and deposited her 
cargo of flour and whisky in a two months’ voyage at the Spanish port of New- 
Orleans. 

The action of Congress towards the West has been heretofore of the most 
anomalous character. Occasionally holding out the promise of some a 
benefit, of some act to be done which should promote, in some degree, a Wes- 
tern interest, they have so contrived it, that only some initiatory step should be 
taken, and then the matter has slumbered, or so worded the act conferring the 
benefit, that it has, in its effects, been rendered entirely nugatory. 


13.—THE NORTH CARRYING ON THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
The New-York Express thus classifies the American vessels engaged in the 
Slave-trade, from the ports of Brazil, and remarks : 
FREE STATES. 


Vessels. 
EEE L ECL! LEONE at ela PS INS 19 
at eae She ag FS 12 
PUEDES UUINEN 2.65 in a's o ua ns inks aeieter deena cone men 3 
DN whee sa Gime nue and oeeehamnad Codes aeedaeel 3 
RR ae SR a. Oe ee © 2 
I civcre ties Gils kB ene s 05th beh se bh beer boeken 1 
WOM cocedbiassbiretestudaaen uahdtw dead wwe 40 
SLAVE STATES. 
OE in ae. xo dnin ones Lae bik ane Able awd 64m hh rn 4 
UL. can « &. 6% ala nob Ge Ges Elks aka atlas crease 1 
WANE nate ac ene + ae Baie abn ks atte an 5 


These facts deserve to be remembered. We have it here, notoriously obvi- 
ous, that the odium of this foreign traffic does not attach to the South, but to 
some of the avaricious men of the “ Free-soil, Abolition” North. Massachu- 
setts, too, is in the advance, and runs up a bill of crime against her of nineteen, 
out of the forty-five vessels, divided among six states, while her share, by the 
simple rule of division, should be less than seven. New-York, with less “ con- 
science,” multiplies seven into twelve—and her sin is great even at that ; but, 
compared with Massachusetts, so meek and so philanthropic, her offence will 
scarce reach an unit. ‘These figures ought not to be overlooked, for they de- 
serve to be treasured among the archives of New-England, in the same nook 
with the summary proceedings of the Abolitionists against the claimants of 
the Crafts. They aiford ample material for future history, 


14—COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON, 1850. 
1.—THE FOLLOWING AMERICAN VESSELS ARRIVED FROM FOREIGN PORTS: 

Britain, 23 ships, 10 barks, 4 brigs; France, 2 ships; Spain, 1 brig; Brazil, 3 ships and 
1 brig; Danish West Indies, 1 bark ; Honduras, 1 schooner; Br. West Indies, 1 brig and 
1 schooner ; Hayt, 1 schooner ; Cuba, 17 ships, 1 bark, 28 brigs,33 schooners. Total ton- 
nage arrived, 49,351. Employing 2,055 men, Total vessels, 128. 

2.—AMERICAN VESSELS CLEARED FOR FOREIGN PORTS, 

Russia, 1 ship and 1 bark; Belgium, 1 ship and 4 barks; Holland, 1 ship; Britain, 38 
ships, 4 barks and 5 schooners ; France, 9 ships, 3 barks, 3 schooners; Buenos Ayres, 1 
bark; Cuba, 18 ships, 1 bark, 27 brigs and 47 schooners. Total tonnage cleared, 66,367, 
Men employed, 2,524, Total vessels, 164. 
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3.—FOREIGN VESSELS ARRIVED FROM FOREIGN PORTS, 


Sweden, 2 barks, 2 schooners; Denmark, 1 bark; Holland, 1 bark ; England, Man, &c., 
17 ships, 24 barks and 6 brigs ; Scotland, 1 ship, 2 barks ; Hanse Towns, 3 brigs; Jreland, 
2 ships, 1 bark ; France, 2 brigs; Newfoundland, 1 brig, 1 schr. ; Brazils, 1 brig, 1 schooner ; 
Br. West Indies, 1 brig. 6 sikeanias Spain, 2 ships. 3 barks, 13 brigs ; Fr. West Indies, 
2 ships, 3 barks, 2 brigs, 2 schooners ; Buenos Ayres, 1 brig ; Cuba, 4 ships, 4 barks, 20 brigs, 
3 ng Total tonnage, 47,359 87-95. Employing 1,900 men, and 219 boys. Total 
vesse 33. 


4.—FOREIGN VESSELS CLEARED FOR FOREIGN PORTS. 


Sweden, 2 brigs ; Denmark and Norway, 8 ships, 2 barks, 1 brig, 1 schooner ; Holland, 
1 bark, 1 brig Bs gland, Man, &c., 21 ships, 26 barks, 3 brigs, 1 schooner; Scotland, 1 
ship, 1 bark, 2 brigs ; Hanse Towns, | ship, 6 barks, 6 brigs, 2 schooners ; France, 3 ships, 
2 barks, 3 brigs, 1 schooner ; British West Indies, 5 brigs, 14 schooners ; Spain, 5 ships, 4 
barks, 34 brigs; Prussia, 1 bark,1 brig; Belgium, 1 bark ; Honduras, 1 bark; Cuba, 1 
ship, 1 bark, 2 brigs, 3 schooners. Total tonnage, 56,463 51-95. Employing 2,212 men, 
and 167 boys. ‘Total vessels, 168. 


5.— AMERICAN VESSELS ARRIVED COASTWISE. 
New-York, 97 ships, 23 barks, 30 brigs, 55 schooners; Philadelphia, 21 ships, 8 brigs 


69 schooners ; Boston, 8 ships, 20 barks, 17 brigs, 3 schooners; Baltimore, 1 bark, 8 brigs, 
64 schooners ; New-Orleans, 11 barks, 23 brigs, 11 schooners ; other ports, 7 ships, 7 ‘ens 
10 brigs, 54 schooners. Total tonnage, 181,667, Employing 6,517 men, and 3 boys. 
Total vessels, 547. 


6.—AMERICAN VESSELS CLEARED COASTWISE. 


New-York, 40 ships, 18 barks, 43 brigs, 9 schooners; Philadelphia, 3 ships, 9 barks, 20 
brigs, 42 schooners ; Boston, 2 ships, 14 barks, 2 brigs, 5 schooners; Baltimore, 1 bark, 13 
brigs, 45 schooners; N. Orleans, 1 ship, 13 barks, 11 brigs, 9 schooners ; San Francisco, 2 
ships, 3 barks, 2 brigs, 2 schooners; other ports, 5 ships, 5 barks, 78 brigs, 63 schooners. 
Total tonnage, 78,072 66. Employing 3,410 men. Total vessels, 460. 


15.—THE COTTON TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The following table gives the exports of Cotton from the United States for a 
number of years, also the average price per pound : 


Total pounds. Value. Average price per lb. 
BARE. chen ncnasepeics 124,893,405... o<ccccce MM0,157,484. ccccccccncecccelOee 
i ionthwcont ideas 144,675,965 2.000 ccscncns ON eee | 
ns inelice omannsee 378 TOG FOO sctccecshnae PDs cbnnnccdcocsse 11.8 
ies poms patadnee 142,369,663 ......00- ju aeedapncdbe cscs 15.4 
PiMesenccsesemesss 176,060,007 «2. cckccucee PORNO is nc davobdcecece 20.9 
ER ais palace ere m on 904,535,416... ..ccccecs 25,025,214, .... jin thebee< 12.2 
ae 294,310,115... 2 ccc ccc 2d G09; 545. 2000 Sehidisheeds 10 
SEED sc cetsnee a 210,590,463........ cD «cos ceubadée cane 10.7 
SY ERY: A EE 26,575,311..... pilalieasy amin 10 
1B... ..00 puhbecasee 298,499,102....... WSCC eS eee 9.9 
Ee ee ee PUR, cc cet eencontsa® 9.1 
SOUS cedeeh cotecdss 922,215,198. ..6.sc0s sR... 200 sdinincwen .-9.8 
BORD . cawdcepessccece 324,698,604. ......--02- Bees as asnadoness 12.1 
1834..... vids oéipo coc OTERO xurdss <neeacbtiacsasneson 12.8 
3635...0 eae 64,861,301....... Set anapteny 16.8 
| GIRS SOI 60 BE .cnanenns aie 71,284,925..... inaena> oes 16.8 
th osinaien noche 444,211,537 . . ccccc cee 02 63,240,102. 0... 2cc cence 14.2 
ins acces > 00csdkentt snccdnanseta arr 10.3 
ee 41S ORGIIS . . a Scccesta C1, FOGDER, .ctisvcaseccccess 14.8 
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MOBILE ROPE-WORKS. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 
l—AUTAUGAVILLE FACTORY, ALABAMA. 


J. D. B. De Bow, Esq. : 


As it is one of the objects of your Review to notice fully the manufacturing 
progress and interest in the South, and show to the world that our section is 
fully aware of the resources it possesses, and of the necessity of applying them 
to its advantage, I will present to your notice the flourishing condition of a new 
Cotton Factory, which, I believe, has not yet come under your observation : 

Autaugaville Factory is situated on Swift Creek, in Autauga County, 
Alabama, four miles from Vernon, on the Alabama River, and fourteen miles 
west of Prattville. The village which gives the name to the factory, has been 
built up within two or three years past, and is'rapidly increasing in population, 
wealth and importance. The present number of inhabitants is about 400, and 
a more moral, industrious and thriving set of people you will seldom see any- 
where. A tract of land containing 800 acres, is under the control of the stock- 
holders ; and, according to an act of the Legislature, no kind of ardent spirits 
is allowed to be vended within two miles of the premises. 

Swift Creek is a deep, bold and regular stream, affording, at all times, a suffi- 
ciency of water to answer every necessary purpose. The main building is of 
brick, 150 by 50 feet, and made fire-proof, as are all the others attached toit. The 
factory was started in July, 1850, and contains machinery of the latest and most 
improved style. The cost of the machinery, I understand, was $40,000. 
When the factory is thoroughly completed, and in full operation, which will be 
in a few months, it will work 3,000 spindles and 100 looms; and allowing to 
each loom 40 yards of cloth, will manufacture the handsome sum of 4,000 yards 
per day. The number of hands required is only 120, and all of these are 
Southern laborers, taken from the immediate vicinity. At present, only cotton 
goods are manufactured, which consist of a very excellent quality of osnaburgs, 
and cottons as high as No. 14; but, in a short time, it is probable, that woolen 
goods will also be manufactured. The number of bales of cotton consumed in 
one year are about 1,000. 

The motes of this praiseworthy enterprise were Rev. David B. Smedley, 
Major Lewis Tyns, and Capt. John N. Stoudenmire. The board of directors 
consists of the following gentlemen, viz. : Col. Samuel Stoudenmire, President ; 
Malcolm Smith, Lewis Houser, Col. Edward Stoudenmire, Rev. David B. Smed- 
ley; William Stringfellow, Agent. 


2.—MOBILE ROPE-W ORKS. 


Some few weeks since a couple of enterprising and experienced manufac- 
turers from St. Lonis, the Messrs. Arnold, arrived in our city and commenced 
the manufacture of rope. Up to this time their operations have been carried on 
a few miles from the city; but they have now nearly completed a rope-walk 
600 feet long, just beyond Bloodgood’s Factory, So soon as they move to their 
new location, they will be enabled to manufacture about five tons of hemp a 
week. They are now engaged in making what we believe they call packing 
yarn, which is used by the presses in the city in preference to the common bale 
rope, as it is so made that it does not stretch, no matter what may be the pres- 
sure. They will also be prepared to make any kind of cordage for ships, from 
a cable down. We are glad to learn that they sell all they can make, and hope 
the demand and price will justify them in extending their business. If all the 
rope shipped up the rivers from this port was manufactured in Mobile, much 
better would it be for the country. ‘These men broke up an extensive establish- 
ment in St. Louis to come to Mobile, believing they could manufacture rope 
here in the market where it is sold, and where they could leara exactly what 
kinds are needed, at a better advantage than could be done in the West. They 
are, as we learn, after having partially tried the experiment, still of the same 
opinion. 


Enterprises like this should be encouraged. They not only benefit the coun- 
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try, but are the very life-blood of a city. It is, too, the only system through 
which we can build up a genuine independence. No people ever were, or ever 
can be, truly free and independent, who depend upon other nations or countries 
for almost everything they need. 

It is obviously the policy of our planters and factors to encourage this rope 
factory, as well as the establishment of others. They can do this by giving the 
articles made at home, other things being equal, the preference. The Messrs. 
Arnold expect for the present to use horse-power, but contemplate getting an 
engine as soon as business will justify. They now employ twenty hands. 


3.—SOUTHERN STEAM SHIP ENTERPRISE. 


Mr. Ambrose W. Thompson, a large capitalist, has proposed to the Virginia 
Legislature to take two-fifths, if the state will take the residue, of the stock to 
establish a line of steamers between Norfolk and Antwerp, touching at other 
ports in England and France. The state to issue for her part her six per cent. 
bonds, with coupons, running ten years, and to be secured by a mortgage on 
the steamers. It is thought that the Legislature will entertain the proposal. 
The opinions of many members are known to be favorable to it. 


4._DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We give below a table showing the value of domestic cotton manufactures, 
including white, printed, and colored goods, exported from the United States in 
each of the past twenty-two years. It will be seen from this table, that in‘1828, the 
cotton goods exported amounted to $1,010,332, and in 1848 to $5,718,209—show- 
ing an increase in value of nearly 500 per cent. ; while it must also be borne in 
mind, that with this great increase in exportation, there was, all the time, a far 
greater increase in domestic consumption, corresponding with the increase in 
our population : 





Years, Years. 

1BBG... cccce ceccccecce O10 WE cccccue Sevceses 1839... @cece cocese $2,905,033 
TOs bnsbssdacensccee 1,250 457 cccnisae :ctbdeccs 5B. cccccsdece @ ------ 3,549, 607 
EU bvechececcsccesete Bidiisveda desdccnd 1841 2. ccccccccccccccess 3,132,546 
ih ncidd patianibian OE RE RR Tae i RDS? | A. 2,770,190 
1632..... Gta eeeeescocs LOGOS icntgace, sagecesd BG cdénapeduce eeececes 3,233,550 
DEFS i. 0c ncde 0606s cde ccm Phl sect énes. coccesee DGtskaghccchbnctinnecad 2,898,780 
MPs, omiathtoatunance 2,004,994..cacecs ccsctese Pb iuas's codeewehesogn 4.327 ,923 
Ret desdinne cececue DEGBlwccccce cocceces das cde tunbemeahee 3,545,481 
FEE edb a cebececcvscsson SSSS, GE] wccosces seebeosse PSE nc ccc cctskebedtosee 4,082,522 
LGR ccc cnccobmoe sevcss ROP ATS.cccccce® cddactes SONG. 6c a cvabvdué deeeeds 5,718,209 
TODS sy c cdadedadoccd cccFOR TSE cusccog: dvcwtecs ROG nkacws dawccnssder- 4,421,091 


5—COTTON SPINDLES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The rapid increase in spinning will be apparent from the following : 
In 1829, the number of mule spindles used in the cotton manufacture 
of England, was estimated by our friend, Mr. John Kennedy, 


Ue sh ods obaid cs sie Sb alk Meets SUR UN ied «ona as 7,000,000 
1832, according to Mr. Bains, and others.......-....--..-.---- 9,000,000 
1845, our estimate... ...........-. es ees 


1850, according to a Government return just published. ......... 20,977,017 
The following table shows at a glance, the quantity of cotton taken by the 
trade annually for the last twenty years ; we have reduced the deliveries into 
yarn at the present average weekly production per spindle, and have taken No. 
40’s mule yarn (a much higher No. than the present average production,) as our 
standard of calculation, in order to show that the present spinning power is 
fully adequate. to reduce the largest annual supply of cotton we have as yet re- 
ceived, into fine numbers of yarns, if required : 
Table showing the annual deliveries of cotton to the trade of Great Britain, and 
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the number of spindles required to render such quantities into No. 40’s muie 
twist : 


Years. Deliveries of Cotton--Lts. Spindles required. Years. Deliveries of Cotton---Lbs, Spindles required. 





1831... ...~262,700,000......... 8,083,076 | 1841........ 438,100,000. ...... 13,480,000 
WD. cicacds 276,900,000......... 8,520,000 | 1842....... «435,100,000, ......13,387,692 
MR Bicntod 287,000,000......... 8,830,769 | 1843........ 517,800,000... ... 15,932,307 
WR cid 303,400,000......... 9,335,384 | 1844........ 544,000,000... ... 16,738,460 
asia 318,100,000........- 9,787,692 | 1845........ 606,600,000... ... 18,664,614 
a 347,400,000,....... 10,689,230 | 1846........614,300,000.... ...18,901,537 
1837......-.365,700,000........ 11,252,307 | 1847...... ..441,400,000.... ...13,581,537 
See ae 416,700,000........12,821,537 | 1848........ 576,600,000... .. ....17,741,537 
1639..ccece 381,700,000........ 11,744,614 | 1849........629,900,000....... 19,381,537 
WR ictcase 458,900,000........14,120,000 | 1850...... ...584,200,000.. .....17,975,384 


6.—PROGRESS OF INDUSTRY IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 


MANUFACTURES OF SHOES, LEATHER, BROOMS, IRON, &c. 

The South Carolina papers teem with accounts of new industrial operations 
in their midst, showing that in all the storm of politics, the practical remedies 
for the South have not been for a moment forgotten. We are delighted to re- 
cord this, and as a proof of our disinterested affection, will remark, that we get 
less support to our Review from there, than from almost any other Southern 
State. Single towns in Mississippi give us as much as our whole circulation 
in South Carolina, out of Charleston. Our attachments then, are at least honest, 
however at times we may suffer proscription for them. 

1.—sOUTH CAROLINA SHOE MANUFACTORY. 


We had the pleasure, but a short time since, of recording the determination 
of Messrs. Carew & Hopkins to enter upon the experiment of manufacturing 
shoes for plantation use, and their intention to erect, at once, suitable buildings 
for the purpose; Their factory has since been located at the corner of King and 
John streets, Charleston, near the rail-road depot, where they have commenced 
operations. 

The proprietors have been fortunate in securing the superintendence of Mr 
F. M. Bartlett, whose long connection with both the sale of the article in this 
city, and familiarity with the details of manufacturing as carried on in the 
largest establishments in the Union, renders the selection a very judicious one 
The buildings on King-street are to be greatly improved and enlarged, with 
suitable offices and work-rooms attached. On John-street, a large and commo- 
dious building of 3} stories, is in course of erection, 80 by 25 feet in dimen- 
sions, containing two extensive apartments on each floor, to be used for cutting- 
rooms. A large number of hands, among them some sixty or seventy boys and 
girls, are engaged in this operation; and arrangements are in progress for in- 
creasing the force employed in the establishment, on a scale commensurate with 
the extended accommodations for work-rooms, now nearly completed. 


2.—THE CHERAW BROGAN AND LEATHER FACTORY. 


We paid a visit a few days since, to the boot and shoe store of Mr. R. A 
Pringle, on East Bay, and were very much pleased with the style and finish of 
a number of brogans made at this factory, which, for durability, we have no doubt 
will compete favorably with any received from abroad. Mr. Pringle has entered 
into a permanent arrangement with the proprietor, and is prepared to execute 
orders for these brogans, on favcrable terms ; and it is to be hoped that he will 
meet with the encouragement and support, that his efforts to foster and extend 
this branch of business in our state deserves. 

This factory, originally started by Major Lazarus, passed into the hands of its 
present owner, Mr F. Lynch, in the year 1845. The business, which has grown 
and extended with each year, enjoys at this time every prospect of permanent 
success. It is not limited to the manufacture of brogans only, but employs a 
fully organized tanning establishment, where the leather of which the shoes are 
made, is prepared from hides purchased in this state, and the state of North 
Carolina. To those who recollect the address pronounced before the South 
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Carolina Institute, at the period of its formation, by Mr. William Gregg, this 
lan will suggest itself as giving additional value to the produce of the factory. 
is gentleman stated, that leather manufactured in South Carolina and ex- 
ported to the North, was there classed higher than their own, was used for pur- 
poses requiring the best material, and was generally retained for trade and con- 
sumption among themselves, so highly is it prized. 

The proprietor of the Cheraw Factory, whois anative of our state, in company 
with the agent, visited the Northern and Eastern States about a year since, and 
observed with care and attention, recent improvements in similar enterprises 
there. In this way he has given to his previous experience new information 
and increased skill. To the tanning department, machinery and steam-power 
have been introduced, and in that ond the brogan making, are employed a num- 
ber of hands, 


3.—CAROLINA BROOMS. 


Specimens of these articles were exhibited at the last annual Fair of the Insti- 
tute, from three manufactories in this state; one in Greenville, by Dr. J. Crit- 
tenden, one in Christ Church Parish, near the village of Mount Pleasant, by 
Henry S. Tew, Esgq., and the other in St. Andrew’s Parish, by J. H. Steinmey- 
er, Esq. For length and fineness of brush, and beauty, they were pronounced, 
by good judges, equal to any imported. Dr. C. planted last year 80 acres of 
broom-corn, with six hands, and expects to realize from 15 to 20 dozen of the 
manufactured brooms per acre. The hands engaged in winding, work with as 
much facility and skill as white hands at the North, engaged in the same busi- 
ness, some of them winding sixty brooms per day, which is there regarded as a 
good day’s work. Mr. Tew proposes to plant this year, 300 acres, on good second 
swamp lands, the product of which he estimates at 500 pounds of brush and 30 
bushels of seed to the acre, which will be worth not less than 40 to 50 dollars. 
Mr. Steinmeyer’s lands in St. Andrew's, are cultivated by Mr. O. Moore, and 
are within a mile of the city. He is making arrangements for extending his 
crop and force, and has already succeeded in making a good yield, in brooms of 
all sizes and excellent quality. Specimens from his manufactory may be seen 
at Mr. N. M. Porter’s store, in King, near Market-street, where a good supply 
is generally kept for sale. 

The seed, when ground, makes good food for horses, hogs, sheep and poultry. 
The plant is a hardy one, enduring greater degrees of drought and moisture, 
and matured with less difficulty and trouble than the Indian corn. The climate 
and soil of this state are well adapted to its production. It is an article for 
which an immense amount of money has hitherto been drained out of the state, 
and the enterprising gentlemen who have taken the lead in cultivating it here at 
our own doors, deserve to be rewarded with at least a reasonable share of what 
will hereafter be expended for supplying our own market. 


4.—SWEDISH IRON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


An experiment was made in Washington some years ago, to test the strength 
of bar iron for chain cables, which resulted in a higher estimate being fixed 
upon the iron produced at the works owned by this company, than on the best 
Pennsylvania iron. The improvements introduced into the process of manu- 
facture by the more experienced Swedes, who have taken hold of the enterprise, 
under very favorable auspices, are calculated to add materially to the purity and 
fine quality ofthe iron. It has been suggested by those capable of judging, that 
the finest steel may be manufactured from this iron, by establishing works for 
this purpose at a convenient distance for transportation, and within reach of a 
good supply of fuel and necessary materials. 

These works are located in Spartanburg District, and have been for about a 
year past in possession of the present proprietors. The specimens of nails, 
nail-plate, bar iron and iron ore, which have been sent out from there, afford 
conclusive evidence that the company are engaged in a branch of industry which 
will yet prove a source of wealth and permanent advantage to our state. 



















DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


7.—WILKINSON (MISS.) FACTORY. 


This cotton factory is now in rapid progress. It is a building, says the Whig, 
of large and admirable design ; there will be ample room in it to conquer muc 
of the field’s raw material, and weave it into fabrics for me fo It is conve- 
niently and healthfully situated, but little more than a mile from Woodville, and 
near the track of the rail-road. It will be interesting to many, to have given a 
few facts and figures as measure of the size of the factory, and the power of the 
machinery. The factory, proper, is a building of one hundred and ten feet in 
length, and fifty wide, with a tower in front as an entrance, and extending to 
the upper story ; the building will be three stories high, with an altitude of 
twelve feet in the first story, and ten each for the two others, besides an attic of 
nine feet. ‘This building has been progressed to the second story. There is 
also being erected a building for a picking and engine-house, fifty-two feet by 
forty-three, two stories high ; the upper to be appropriated to machinery for the 
manufacture of woolen goods. The engine, now being built at Cincinnati, is 
of eighty-horse power, and is said to be a machine after the manner of the 
highest and most approved modern improvements, and will be executed in 
finished workmanship. It will run eighty looms, and three thousand two hun- 
dred spindles. 

There is to be built a warehouse for an office, and the storing of manufactured 
goods. There is now, nearly completed, three buildings, with twelve tene- 
ments for families, each containing several well proportioned rooms. Also, a 
large boarding-house, to be eighty feet by forty. A neat brick coitage is to be 
erected, as the residence of the superintendent. 


8.—VAN BUREN (ARKANSAS) COTTON AND WOOLEN FACTORY. 


We understand that the stockholders of the Van Buren Manufactory, have 

organized, by the election of the following officers, viz. : 
ohn Henry, President; Alfred Wallace, Treasurer ; Directors: Wm. Brad- 
ley, Jesse Turner, John B. Ogden, E. B. Bishop, James A. Warren. 

The capital stock of this company is $50,000, taken in shares of $100 each. 
The machinery is to be driven by two steam-engines. We learn, that it is con- 
templated to put in looms sufficient to manufacture from 500 to 600 bales 
of domestics and Georgia stripes per annum. The merchants of Arkan- 
sas who study their interest, will therefore look, in the future, to this source, 
for their supplies. We calculate with confidence, on the results of this factory 
arousing a spirit of manufacturing enterprise throughout the state. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1—CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES AND EU- 
ROPE, ETC. 


In a late number of the Cincinnati Prices Current, we find the following cal- 
culations in regard to Sugar, founded upon the statements of a New-York 
house : 


Suear.—‘ The production of this article of prime necessity, in the United 
States, is annually increasing. The whole annual production of the world is 
estimated at 1,471,000,000 pounds; of which the United States produces 
320,000,000, including 76,000,000 of Maple Sugar. The production of this 
large amount of Maple Sugar will strike some of our sugar planters with aston- 
ishment. Of the whole amount of sugar produced, Europe consumes about 
one thousand millions, divided as follows : Great Britain, 386,866,800: France, 
160,080,000 ; Belgium, 19,840,000; Netherlands, 42,000,000; Russia, 70,000,- 
000 ; Denmark and Sweden, 22,000,000 ; the German Zoll- Verein, 101,300,000 ; 
other parts of Germany, 160,000,000; Austria, 50,000,000.” 
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Consumption of Sugar in the United States for the year 1849. 


Stock of sugar on hand at New-York Ist January, ........-. tons .5,100 
Stock in other Atlantic ports, estimated...................---- 1,900 





Crop of Louisiana which came to market 1849-.._. Ibs. . 242,000,000 or 108, 000 
Import of Foreign Sugar for the year ending 31st Jan- 


uary, 1849, brown.... .....4.....-2+2--s--.-.--.- 253,815,485 
White, clayed, Lbs ming 5ik «ne céngwaene 5,103,741 
258,919,226 


Less exported, including Canada—brown, white, clari- 
fied, powdered, and refined, manufacture of United 
States POWMPDUE S SSie a ddn wade codccecececéccccace 11,000,222 
238,924,004 106,500 


221,500 


Stock in New-York Ist January, 1850, 3,113 hhds., 
1,679 boxes, 23,866 bags; or tons.............--.- 3,200 
Stock in other Atlantic ports, estimated..........-... 1,300 
4,500 
Consumption, tons... .........-.-.2.....2..--------+--217,000 
oie Imports of ta Sugar. Exports = Sugar. 
es EE ee 194,704,563 .......55...- 19, 735, 471 
White, clayed, etc.......... 8,563,168............ '312,346 
pS Er eee pee PS TAP 1,924,269 
a 203,267,731.......-..-- 21,972,086 
1848— 
TOW. cvinidinn sc ansardcs sein we cuaaeeee 11,749,135 
White, clayed, ete.......... | Est 1,063,161 
pO RE eS Sek ne aap 4,233,466 
225,008,125. ...-......- 17,035,762 
Estimated Consumption of Sugar in the United States for the year 1851. 
Stock on hand in New-York Ist January, tons..............------ 3,200 
CS Ee inne ccd ecanucnne seme s=ts04,so0 ante ane SOE 
4,500 
hhds. lbs. 
Crop of Louisiana, which came to market, 1850......-.- 247,000 271,000,000 
Import of Foreign Sugar, for the year ending June 30, 
ns ons ot camdsie ngs aniautiatds eae 258,919,226 
The Imports of Foreign, for the first ten months of this 
year, into this port, show an increase of upwards of 
6,000 tons over the corresponding time of last year, or 
near 11 per cent. We therefore deem it safe to as- 
sume that the total increase at the end of the year will 
be 8 per cent. in the aggregate of last year, say... .. .. 20,713,538 
279,622,764 
Less Exported, brown... ...................-----.-.-5,050,481 
OP NE, CUE ON. . Sus esos ccc eomienUh ccsc ciacag 2,446,119 8,306,600 
271,236,164 


or tons 246,000 
Assuming the stock at the end of the year to be the same 
as on the Ist Nov., 7,300 hhds. and 3,900 bxs. or tons. 5,000 
eID, 6 oho nceccpvassehcahbwendants oa 2,000 7,000 





Comsmtitption, 0600 ..0< cccccccc sc scuccsnagdesccsaqcess 239,000 
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In neither of the foregoing estimates have we included the consumption of 
sugar made from molasses and the maple tree, or the import of foreign crushed ; 
as to the first two there are no certain data on which to form an estimate. We 
think, however, the quantity has been about the same in each year. Last year 
there was no import of foreign crushed of moment. 


SUGAR TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1850. 


As regards the year 1850, the prominent points requiring to be noticed are, 
first, the great decrease in the importations, as compared with those in the pre- 
vious year; thus, we imported into the United Kingdom— 








Im 1608... hse. oS ER tons .317,000 
ee Peer ss “ 285,500 
Deficiency ... «2. <isnngeeeee «-.- tons .31,500 
Secondly, the increase in the home consumption, which was 
in’ 1060... cae dhe omaivdhinns o4nnen+ tons . 269,000 
DMN, » can acai coame. cupesce “ 276,600 
ee... ccd en axmen ess ont tons . 7,600 
Thirdly, the decrease in the exports, which were 
Bt Se. in dcu ce} saaen oes spianseeee tons . 29,600 
Bede <<cancianninareseid ce aeeenae ‘ 22,200 
AGUNG. 2 ck chin iSite edhn cod tons.7,400 
Fourthly, the decrease in the stocks, which were on the 31st December, 
Be 4600 cadasde pdneeec ce ered tons . 123,800 
BE < nvctnaotinnaneten eve dacs ste « 93,300 
Decrease... ....................tons.30,500 


2.—MELSENS’ PROCESS OF SUGAR MANUFACTURE. 


A late number of Le Patrie, an influential journal of Paris, has an article on 
the sugar making process of Melsens, which has hitherto attracted a good deal 
of attention in this country. Le Patrie says : 

It will be remembered that the first announcement of the discovery of the 
Melsens process, about a year ago, created much sensation. Some desired, 
others feared, that it would cause a complete revolution in the sugar making 
business. If we remember aright, this announcement was not altogether with- 
out influence in retarding the presentation to the Assemblée Nationale of the 
project of a law on sugar, by which delay the sugar trade and sugar making 
business received much injury. 

The success of the Melsens process was desirable, for the reason, that every 
step made in advance in industry always produces a greater sum of advantages 
than disadvantages. 

The Melsens process has been officially experimented on in the island of 
Guadaloupe ; and a commission, appointed by the government of that colony, 
has reported against its use. 

It appears from the commissioners’ report, that the bi-sulphate of lime, on 
which is based the Melsens process, has not in actual use the same results as 
were observable in the chemist’s laboratory. The decolorizing power or pro- 
perty is destroyed by the necessity under which the sugar maker finds himself of 
using either very small charges of the bi-sulphate or very large ones of the lime. 
In the second place, the proportion between the amount of sugar made and 
molasses or syrup obtained from the same quantity of cane-juice, is not so pro- 
fitable as that generally obtained from other processes by the planters of 
Guadaloupe. 

These experiments, it is true, have proved that the bi-sulphate of lime posses- 
ses the property of diminishing the fermentation of cane-juice ; but it is well 
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known that the same result can be obtained by promptly heating the juice to a 
temperature of 122 to 140 degrees Fahrenheit, and charging it properly with 
lime. 


3.—AN ESTIMATE OF THE COTTON CROP. 


Below I hand you estimates of the Cotton crop—if it be wrong in any part, 
I wish to have the error pointed out, and some good reason given to show that 
it is an error. In many instances, I think, the figures are too high, and think I 
venture little in asserting that J can show more clearly, that some estimates 
are too low, than any person can show that any one of the estimates is too 
high. If these estimates are anywhere near correct, is it not manifest that 
some very extraordinary causes are, and have been, at work, producing the 
resent depressed prices! I ask all parties interested in the great staple of the 
uth, to inquire into this matter—if there are errors in the estimate, point 
them out ; and if there are “extraordinary causes” at work, point them out, 
—. My object is to arrive at the trath—the whole truth—and nothing but the 
truth. 


Estimate of the Cotton Crop of 1850-51.—March 8, 1851. 





Received at all the ports to date, as per Price Current... .. 1,693,185 
Received, and now at interior towns, viz. : 
Augusta and Hamburg, Feb. 1, 1851...........-.-.-. 65,558 
Columbus, Ga., Pe Mit os ee de Sal 17,741 
Macon, Ga., Main Ge 2849 Sc US wh eel 17,780 
Montgomery, Ala., Hiden Ee A Se 16,750 
Memphis, Tenn., PON 1G Ss ee 20,000 
Columbia, S. C., Bye Ribs soe wa ced §,000—142,838 
Total received, and on hand.................-.-- 1,836,023 
Estimated amount to come from sundry places : 
Yazoo River and tributaries..................-.--- 20,000 
Vicinity of Memphis and Hatchie River... ...... ... 15,000 
Tennessee River and Nashville... ................-40,000 
Arkansas and White Rivers..............-.-.-.---- 4,000 
Ree gad Omoghita Biwi ..« < inns ddnwanen-<ececont 15,000 
Scattering, from Mississippi River... ............-.15,000 
DON ick alot btkites on tnbtimdiclncunaene dis-eenid Kaimeaeataed 20,000 
Tombigbee, Warrior and Alabama Rivers.........-.- 40,000 
SURDTENT GE TAOOPSIR..4 200s co ccce cede ese occcs conneses SOOO 
Interior of South Carolina... ......00 scecesae- cess 50,000 
BeeeBsinncbdcees Li a oun eli, a ae 40,000—309,000 
Estimate of whole of 1850-51...........-.---.ecee- 2,145,023 


But there is to he deducted from this amount, Cotton 
to be brought at Memphis for manufactories at the 
West—Pittsburg, Wheeling, Wellsburg, and Cannel- 
Within ad peoesevn-chne sone dbemabwenn hos sccadt 25,000 
Deduct 5 per cent. for short weight............-.-... 106,000 
Deduct for trash, notes and unmerchantable Cotton.... 20,000 151,000 


Leaving for the crop only.........--. .-..++++---- 1,994,023 


4.—VARIBTIES OF COTTON SEED. 


I have been selecting from the field every year, for the past five years. I 
begin after the first picking. Usually we begin to gather cotton about the 15th 
of August, and can run over the crop in about two weeks ; thus I begin to se- 
lect about the Ist of September. I have done it myself, and always notice the 
negroes when they are put at it. We gather the full open bolls, from the best 
stalks—noticing particularly the fullest and thriftiest stalks—preferring the 
bolls about the centre of that stalk, and near the body, and do not save the 
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bolls from ends, or near the ends of limbs. This cotton is carefully sunned, 
and put by itself—room enough allowed so as not to be pressed together. This 
cotton is usually the last ginned, and, if not exceedingly careless, there cannot 
be a faulty seed. 

[ have selected “‘ Sugar Beet” thus for five years, and I am quite sure, upon 
my rich, fresh land, it not only produces more, but matures earlier than any 
variety I have yet tried. 

“ Brown Seed” has been tried here three years; the first two lots of seed 
were either not genuine, or I had the wrong land appropriated. This year this 
cotton was on better land, and I was so well pleased as to select from it. 
Many planters in this county pronounce it better than any other. 

Vick’s ‘*100 Seed”’ is the very best Mexican, or Petit Gulf, now in this state, 
I firmly believe. Col. H. W. Vick has devoted some ten years to selecting and 
experimenting with this cotton, and the “100 Seed” is the result. Upon tich 
land it is not to be excelled much by the above. This year upon part of my 
land it did not do as well as in former years ; yet upon another field it was bet- 
ter than ever 

The “ Hogan’ does better on thin land than either of the above, or Mexican ; 
and this is said of it by many others. Pruet, Cluster, Multiflora, Manybush, 
&e. &e., are the same, only in different degrees of purity. Pruet, Cluster and 
Hogan, are here generally identical. 

The ‘“ Banana” is preferable to either, there being more care taken in the 
purity, as well as a fresher article from the original stock. Of this, I have 
none now for sale, but can buy them of Col. Hebron, at $2 50. And I am in- 
formed that Gen. G. D. Mitchell has some 1,000 bushels of the same, in South 
Carolina, from Mr. David Gibson, of Warren county. 

The ‘‘ Pomegranate,” is the name of the seed sold by Gen. G. D. Mitchell, 
and the cotton I saw at his place. The growth of this, Banana, Hogan, &c., 
are identical; so much so, that I insisted upon it to Gen. M. that it was the 
same, only much purer. Since seeing his cotton, and writing for the Southern 
Cultivator my opinion of it, I have further examined other cotton, and having 
learned that Gen. M. bought of Mr. Gibson 350 bushels last year, and sold 
them in Mobile, I am inclined to think the Pomegranate cotton is Banana seed 
grown on very poor land, suited to short-jointed cotton. If this is really a se- 
lection ef Gen. Mitchell’s, I have never planted any of it. 

“« Silk” I planted this year, upon old, poor, new and good land, giving it a 
fair trial ; and, under all circumstances, I find it good. This has been known 
several years in this county, but I never tried it until this year. 

“« Jethro” I have not for sale—it is yet in too small a quantity to permit my 
selling it at any fixed price. I gave a few away last year, and the grower cer- 
tifies to me that 304 Ibs. gave 106 pounds of lint, he carefully weighing it him- 
self. I am inclined to think this variety will excel any yet tried for its qual- 
ity. Ilearn the South Carolina Mechanics’ Institute selected this variety for 
the World’s Fair. I will have it for sale this fall. 

I charge $5 per sack of 125 lbs., (I rate them at 25 Ibs. per bushel,) for any 
seed I sell—unless some one wants a few of yearly selection; and I object to 
sell them at any price, and place $5 per bushel on them to avoid selling. I 
cannot spare the time to cull many seed, and if a full crop, would not do it 
at even $5, unless enough could be sold to make it an object. 

Yours, &c., M. W. Puauixirs. 


5.—COTTON, AND ITS COST OF PRODUCTION. 


The annexed contribution was received from a practical Cotton planter in Louis- 
iana, and.though we think there are exceptions which may be taken to its Cotton 
calculations, we believe they yet do not vary very widely from the fact. We differ 
from the author in regard to his estimate of the products of labor at the South, 
the last ten years, aud believe that, although prices have been very low, we 
have been very far from actual ruin, and could not at all be compared with the 
operatives of Burope. The paragraph in which he takes this view we prefer to 
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omit. In other respects the article is deserving of attention; and the reader will 
find that in vols. vii. and viii. of the Review, we have presented detailed state- 
ments of the cost of production in other states, and from different sources. The 
matter should receive a more full investigation. Our own opinion is clear, that the 
average of prices in the future, for many years to come, will not vary much from 
their present maximum. 


It has often been observed that many, everywhere, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, have been ready at all times to raise the hue and cry about the high prices 
of cotton, whenever it bears a value at all remunerating, and when it becomes 
so low as to sink beneath the cost of production, to be ready to congratulate its 
growers upon the profits they are realizing. 

We imagine two prominent reasons may be found sufficiently explanatory of 
this, and the first is interest. This article constitutes the chief element of clothing 
for the whole civilized world, and its cheapness and abundance is as necessary to 
the millions that consume it, as their The second reason for this general 
warfare against the planting interest, is, that most of those who have never pro- 
duced the great staple, which clothes the world at so much less cost than any other 
good material, is, that they are not familiar with the costs of its production, and 
generally greatly underrate them. os 

Having so’ often observed the erroneous conclusions into which individuals and 
communities have been led, for the want of this knowledge and experience, we 
propose here to give a short and accurate summary of the expenses and costs of 
producing cotton, as deduced from our experience and observation for fifteen 
years. When we say accurate, we do not mean that standard that a merchant or 
mathematician observes, but near enough to show what is necessary ; at least 
we will not make them greater than they are. ae 

Take a plantation well-improved and properly organized, with good buildings, 
gins, mill, teams, &c., on which there are one hundred slaves, old and young 
negroes. Let this be cultivated, free of rent or hire, for one year, or a series of 
years, and left in as good order as it was received; it'is a fair calculation that 
euch places, upon rich bottom land, will produce annually seven bales, weighing 
four hundred pounds, to each hand; but not near so much on “up-lands.” On 
such a plantation, with one hundred slaves, there would generally be found about 
fifty classified, average field-hands—the whole property being worth about one 
hundred thousand dollars. 


Thus 50 hands will produce 350 bales, of 400 tbs.; this sold at 


5 cents per Ib., will be twenty dollars per bale—350 bales.... $7,000 
From which deduct, for sending to market and selling, $2 50 per 

DOE SN 0 ins on ctnacines on av Gb thieces dm vacdi wae $875 00 
To feed 100 servants, to furnish the hospital, overseer’s table, &c.. 750 00 
Deduct bagging and rope per bale—350 bales..............-.. 525 00 
To clothe 100 slaves, shoe them, furnish bedding, sacks for gath- 

EEE PATE cane nse once median tbas-anen chabiinedbenks 750 00 
Wages to competent overseer.........-2.+2---2+ see sence 700 00 
Sach plantation requiring 35 or 40 mules, will need an annual 

addition of about four or five to sustain the teams..........-. 400 00 
Annual outlay to keep up farming tools of all descriptions, in 

tT aes ccite wn ondh db aenee éonipe< dba tina eenaeds 250 00 
Taxes on the whole estate...... 0... cccces cece cece coves cove 300 00 
Medicines, doctors’ bills, &o........c0<. cceccon ccocececcccecce 250 00 
Annual repairs of gins, mill, press, and purchasing new stands, 

Dien « wide tiln'.ns 07 on-<ncs Mees Abhip as Hdd 2s tncena 250 00 


Annual outlay for materials to keep in repair all the buildings 
needed ; for nails, lime, plank, and such materials as cannot be 
IRE OR, FRO BIRDS. 0.0.00s.0- ocnstedhenepauiiadbehe ode 4s. Gieiens 200 00 





Total Expenses above named............ 2. ---- eee ees: $5,250 





LANGER ss ass.006s cede bens 000 Ghbadese peal eaeene $1,750 
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It is to be borne in mind that there are hundreds of smail matters not enume- 
rated here, which must be annually purchased, and added to the list of ex- 
penses ; also that nothing has been allowed for the support of the planter and 
his family, which should all be charged to the place, as his supervision is indis- 
pensable. Nor has anything been set down to meet those contingent and inciden- 
tal losses and costs, to which all such estates are liable. As the loss of servants 
from epidemics, the loss of whole teams from diseases, the frequent accidents to 
gins and houses from fire, losses from overflows, breaking of levees, &c. ; the 
cost of making entirely new all the buildings, gins, &c., on the premises, occur 
every 15 or 20 years. If a reasonable charge is made for these things, it will be 
a seen the balance of $1,750 will failto meet them. Thus it appears that 
it will cost five cents to produce cotton, and if the land is given, clear of rent, 
and the labor without hire, a judicious economy only could save the manager of 
such an estate from debt, if he be required to surrender the property to the owner 
at the end of the year in good condition. 

Nearly half the time, in the last ten years, cotton has been sold for the planters 
on the /ow lands, for about five cents per lb., which the most superficial observer 
must see has been ruinous; for it would appear those immense estates not only 
pay no interest on the large investments, at those rates, but scarcely do the reve- 
nues support the charges of cultivating and sustaining them. It would require 
an extraordinary coincidence of favorable circumstances, to leave the smallest 
margin of profit to the planters. Their profits begin only when cotton advances 
above five cents, or the crop reaches beyond the ordinary average of seven bales 
to the hand ; the latter no one ought to presume on, for he will as often fall be- 
low as rise above the average. . 

We dislike, for those who are utterly unacquainted with the details of its pro- 
duction, to be constantly laboring to produce wrong impressions in the commercial 
circles, both in Europe and America, and stimulating, under false views, individ- 
uals and nations to embark in a business, ruinous to themselves and to those al- 
ready engaged init. Why should our material be said to be too high, when no 
other can be found to clothe the world half so cheap, combining the same com- 
fort and utility? Why do ple complain of the high price of cotten, when 
even at ten cents it will clothe them cheaper and betier than anything else by 
half—aad yet only leave 25 or 30 cents per day compensation to the producer of 
the raw material? 

From such calculations as these it might be easy to show, that all the efforts 
England is making to succeed in the cultivation of cotton must prove abortive : 
for her labor is greatly inferior to ours. Her lands and climate have been found 
to be still more so. (The writer is personally acquainted with some of the plant- 
ers employed from this country by the English, to try the ie Sane in India. ) 
The distance from the places of consumption is another impediment to their suc- 
cess; as also, the marked inferiority of the staple. The West Indies, South 
America, and Egypt, have all failed in the race of competition against us, and 
have been yearly sinking lower in the amount of product. 

Still another reason will forever effectually hinder England from successful 
competition. We are compelled to employ our labor in the production of this 
staple, let the price be what it may. We have the labor amongst us; labor of an 
excellent and superior quality. There is a vast field opened to it. Climate and 
soil happily adapted to the nature and constitution of the laborer, and to the pro- 
duction of the staple. We may say peculiarly to it, for there has not yet been found 
any other staple to employ so many laborers. Nor do we despair of obtaining 
remunerating prices, though England may try her India experiments; though 
manufacturers, merchants and brokers, and every element of selfishness and cu- 
pidity may conspire against us; for the world must be clad, and we can do it 
cheaper and better than any other people. 

Nor do the ravings of abolitionists and pseudo-philanthropists disturb our re- 
pose. We well know our domestic institutions will remain as they are, and that 
we will forever enjoy the advantages of our labor, until we choose to dispense with 
it. We well know that the difficulties in the way of freeing this country of its 
negro population are insurmountable, and the cost of doing it, even if no compen- 
sation was claimed by their owners, would be so enormous, that noisy philanthro- 
pists would be the last to advocate the policy. 
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A national debt of one thousand millions of dollars would be required to 
prepare five millions of our Africans for freedom, in an independent government; 
to transport them there, and defray their expenses for a season. We cannot but 
look with confident hope to the future, not only that our domestic institutions 
will endure, and our labor remain to us, but that it will be hereafter pro- 
fitable. An article that clothes nine-tenths of the civilized world at such cheap 
rates, and the laborers who produce it, must be regarded with interest. Destro 
either the material or the labor, and what is the condition of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings they clothe? What the condition of the millions of poor 
laborers they give employment to, and supply with daily bread? What becomes 
of the commerce of the world, that great chain which binds the families of the 
earth to each other? One general ruin would overwhelm society. Revolutions 
im trade and society, and with it revolutions in governments, would be unavoidable. 
If we look for the cause of the extraordinary peace of the world for the last half 
century. commerce solves the mystery. If we ask what gave the impulse to com- 
Merce, we answer, chiefly cotton, and its manufactures. And how such immense 
quantities of this has been produced at such cheap rates as to enable the poms 
of Europe, who once were ragged, not only to be clad from it, but to be fed by 
their labor in elaborating it into materials for the rest of mankind,—we answer, 
by the introduction of Africans into these states : whilst they themselves have 
been brought up from the depths of ignorance and degradation in which they had 
been buried for centuries, to a state of comparative civilization and happiness, 
each generation gradually advancing higher and hi,,ser. These are some of the 
advantages, aid by the skill and capital of the Americans, they haye conferred 
upon mankind. At some future day it may be their destiny to be separated from 
the patriarchal jurisdiction of those who had been so long their instractors and 
protectors, when they may be prepared for liberty and self-government. 

It seems as if the hand of mercy had conducted them to this laud, and placed 
them in the only possible condition where their moral and intellectual natures 
could be improved and cultivated. So deep had they been buried in ignorance 
and degradation, that they could not have mingled with the refined society of 
European nations, or their descendants, as equals. The relation of master and 
slave, as it exists here in its patriarchal character, is the only conceivable one 
which could elevate the Africans in the scale of intelligence and morality, white 
at the same time it has been the means of giving commerce and peace to the world. 

Lake Providence, La. A PLANTER. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
l.—KENTUCKY. 


A bill has been introduced into the legislature of the state, granting the fol- 
lowing sums : Kentucky River Improvement, $200,000 ; to the unfinished roads, 
$300,000 ; to the rail-road from Louisville towards Tennessee, in the direction of 
Nashville, $500,000; to a rail-road from Lexington, in the direction of the Vir- 

inia line, $500,000 ; to a rail-road from the Louisville and Frankfort rail-road, 
in the direction of the Cumberland Gap, $200,000 ; to Licking River, $100,000. 

The County Court of Mason have subscribed $150,000 to the Maysville and 
Lexington rail-road. The city subscription is the same as that of the county, 
making $300,000 together. Besides this, considerably upwards of $100,000 
have been subscribed by private citizens ; and still subscriptions are going on. 
There is a lively competition in subscriptions on the rival routes through the 
county ; and we anticipate an aggregate of $500,000 towards the rail-road in all 
of Mason county. 

It is calculated the following sums will be subscribed in aid of the Louisville 
and Nashville Rail-road :—Nelson County, $230,000; Larue, $50,000; Hart, 
$100,000; Barren, $250,000; Allen, $100,000; Sumner, $300,000; Nash- 
ville, $500,000, and Louisville, $1,000,000, making an aggregate of $2,550,000— 
which is $50,000 more than Mr. Stevenson, the President of the Nashville 
and Chattanooga Road, says will complete the work. Meetings along the line 
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of this road have been held in a ype manner, and a delegation appointed from 
Louisville to a convention to be held at Elizabethtown. 


2.—TENNESSEE. 


The Chattanooga, Cleveland and Harrison Rail-road Company has been organ- 
ized, and an engineer ap pointed, 4c.—The Gazette says: As the line is a short 
one, and few difficulties of route exist, it is the intention of the agents to pro- 
vide the means of survey at an early period, in order that all interested may be 
correctly informed as to the character of the work, its length, route, probable 
cost, etc. 

The importance of this line, as part of a system, which will not only give a 
connection between the eastern and western portions of our state by rail-road, 
but also to the Nashville and Memphis Road a direct connection with the line, 
passing eastwardly through the valleys of East Tennessee and Virginia, (and 
to the roads of the east a connection in time with them,) will now be fairly set 
before the public, and we doubt not, such an interest awakened as will carry 
this, an essential part of a Tennessee system of rail-roads, to a completion 
simultaneous with the other improvements. 


3—NO RTH CAROLINA, 


Raleigh and Gaston Rail-road.—A bill has passed the Legislature, providing, 
that when the stockholders have expended $400,000, they shall be released from 
their liabilities to the state. 

We have received the third Annual Report, 1851, of the Wilmington § Man- 
chester Rail-road Company. ‘This road completes the link of rail-way travel to 
the North, obviating the necessity for the hazardous sea-voyage between Wil- 
mington and Charleston. South Carolina appropriated $200,000 by act of 
legislature to the road. Wilmington has been permitted by the legislature 
to take $100,000 in stock, issuing 6 per cent. bonds at 15 and 20 years. The 
capital on the books is $1.000,000. Nearly 80 miles of grading have been finish- 
ed—the timber for 40 miles is being delivered, and tthe iron for 37} miles will 
be ready at Charleston, by June 1st. Total estimated cost of road, $1,550,000. 
Total length 161 miles, or $9,594 per mile. Mr. Harlee, the President of the 
Company, says: From the reports in Georgetown, it appears that during the 
same season, 18,300 bales were shipped from that port, and from the census of 
Sumter District, recently returned, it appears that 18,000 400-Ib. bales of cotton 
were made in that District in the year 1849. This makes, in the aggregate, 
74,863 bales of cotton for the year 1849, produced in a region tributary to our 
work, and for a part of the year mainly dependent on it for a market. The 
census of the past year will, it is believed, exhibit fully as great an increase in 
other products over the last. 

In regard to the profits of the road, we have the following from Mr. Flem- 
ming, the Engineer: The country through which your road passes, contains 
a large population, its productions are more varied and valuable, and conse- 
quently will bear a higher rate of transportation than those transported on the 
Wilmington and Raleigh Rail-road. 

I assume it, therefore, as an incontrovertible fact, that the local business of your 
line will exceed, while the through passengers and mail will yield the same 
revenue as on the Wilmington and Raleigh Rail-road. 

Taking these receipts as a basis, and without taking into consideration the 
increased travel which must inevitably result from a rail-way connection, (thus 
dispensing with the sea-voyage) and the greater number of persons who will be 
induced to travel as the avenues of communication are multiplied, the 7 
increased and fare reduced; and allowing the expenses to be one-half of the 
receipts, it would still yield a dividend of seven per cent. on the cost of the 
work, and leave a balance annually of $26,882 to be carried to a sinking fund for 
the reduction and extinguishment of the debt. 


4.—GEORGIA. 


The Atlanta and West Point Rail-Rowd is progressing very rapidly. The iron is 
already laid on about 25 miles of road upon the Atlanta portion of the line. The rail- 
road from Montgomery, eastward, is now completed to within about three miles of 
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West Point, and will in a short time be in complete running order to that place. 
In the meantime, the Atlanta and West Point road will be pushed forward to- 
wards its ultimate terminus with al] possible despatch. 


5.—ALABAMA. 


Selma and Union Town Rail-Road.—At a meeting of the board of directors, 

together with the stockholders generally, of the Alabama and Mississippi Rail- 

Company, held in Union Town, on Saturday, the 8th of February, 1851, Jas. 

L. Price was elected President of the said road ; A. P. Walke, Secretary, and Wm. 
T. Moore, Treasurer. 

At the same meeting, an executive committee was appointed, consisting of R. 
H. Adams, J. R. John, and Col. John H. Davidson. 

This road, we learn by the Selma Enterprise, will be in length 33 to 35 miles, and 
cost $350,000. The object is to connect the planters of the cane-brake with the 
Alabama and Tennessee River Road, and ultimately with the Mobile and Ohio 
road at the Mississippi line. 40,000 bales of cotton will take this road. 

Alabama and Tennessee Rail-Road.—We learn that the chief engineer of this 

road, Mr. Troost, on his recent visit north, purchased 5,500 tons of iron, sufficient 
to complete the road to Montevallo, a distance of 57 miles. The road-bed up to 
this _ will be in readiness to receive the iron as soon as it is shipped from 
England. . . 
The great object of this company is to build their road to Rome, Geo., at which 
place a junction wil! be formed with the Georgia Rail-road, and by means of this 
with all the roads of the country. The distance from Selma to Rome is about 180 
miles. This, the company propose to finish in sections, of about 45 miles each 
year. Wepresume that they will find no difficulty in doing this. The route isa 
good one: the county traversed is one of the best in the South, the means of 
the people ample, and the best feeling prevails in reference to this work. 

After the completion of the road to Rome, the company will then, we presume, 
construct a track to Gunter’s Landing on the Tennessee River, and thence to the 
Memphis and Charleston road, for the purpose of Be gray a communication in a 
north-westerly direction. When this shall be formed, as well as the one to Rome, 
the above road will not only be one of the most, if not the most important in 
Alabama, but will always occupy a conspicuous position among the rail-roads of 
the United States.—Rail-Road Journal. 


6,—MISSISSIPPI. 


Vicksburg and Selma Rail-Road.—To J. D. B. De Bow, Esq.—Sir :—Various 
articles have appeared in your valuable journal, or the subject of a rail-road connec- 
tion between the interior and the city of New-Orleans. Whether by design, or 
not, { cannot say, but there appears to be with the writers a settled purpose to 
overlook the route leading east from Vicksburg to Selma, Alabama, and from that 
point to Montgomery and Chattanooga—at both points uniting with the web of 
roads diverging from Savannah, Charleston and Nashville—pouring into New- 
Orleans the diversified products of the richest portions of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Tennessee, and developing the inexhaustible resources of a portion of the South, 
which have heretofore had no reliable access to a market. This line of road is 
now in successful operation from Vicksburg to Brandon, a distance of sixty miles, 
and the route from Selma to Gunter’s Landing will be in operation for thirty miles, 
in a few months—both works being in an active state of progress; and every mile 
of the first-mentioned work, extended east, adds largely to the business of New- 
Orleans, diverting the entire trade from the prairie counties in Mississippi, and 
part of the prose, Br» in Alabama. 

For the completion of this road to the Alabama line, a distance of about eighty- 
six miles, the Legislature of Mississippi offers a bonus of $300,000, or nearly equal 
to one-fourth the cost of the entire road—this property consisting of fourteen miles 
of good rail-road and equipments, and sixty-six valuable slaves. The count 
through which this road passes, affords facilities for building a road nadaeeind, 
probably, in the United States, it being estimated to cost, to lay the track com- 

lete, $10,000 per mile. Ina communication of this kind, I cannot conveniently 
urnish tables of the products of the counties on the line, (which I may do in some 
fature communication) but by taking an air-line from Vicksburg to Selma, and 
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thence to Gunter’s Landing on the Tennessee River, and supposing that this road 
only absorbs the trade for 100 miles north and south of the line, it will be per- 
ceived that this line will at once do an immense business—passing through the 
best cotton region of the South, and through the inexhaustible mines of coal 

iron in the vicinity of Tuscaloosa. In this enterprise, every dollar of capital in- 
vested will at once yield an interest, and the extent to which dividends may be 
earned on this route, is equal to that of any road. In addition to the above bonus, 
a grant of public land wil! be made by Congress. 

Mobile, with a capital bearing no comparison with that of New-Orleans, will have 
in operation by August, thirty-three miles of the Mobile and Ohio Rail-road, and 
has all the capital necessary to complete one hundred and twenty miles, reachin 
the very country, and drawing off the trade, which, by the above route, wou 
go to New-Orleans. But it may be idle to mention this subject to New-Orleans 
readers :—nature has given them a great highway, and no exertion, on their part 
is necessary. Look to your census report! Look to your port statistics! Abey 
the Eastern cities are absorbing a large share of the Western trade. Sa 
and Charleston are already offering the advantages of cheap transportation, cheap 
insurance and speedy transit to the consumer, over long trips, heavy insurance, 
and the beauties of the list-system. ‘ 

If your citizens will not voluntarily subscribe to works of vital importance, let 
a tax be imposed, and for every dollar of tax paid, hundreds will be added to 
your city. 

Upon commencing this letter, | iatended to notice an article in your number of 
February, 1851, which is highly commended, but maay positions and suggestions 
in it convince me that the author must have prepared his paper upon lines . 
drawn on a map, and gave no attention to the character of the country, including 
surface, soil, and products. He locates one of his basins at Natchez, and proposes 
running a road to Little Rock, Arkansas. Cui bono—is it for trade or travel? 
One-half the route is through a swamp—nine-tenths of which is overflowed every 
year. The other, over the roughest mountain country. One-half running, I pre- 
sume, on or near the land of the Mississippi—the other, through mountains with 
no inhabitants. 

If the road was completed, there would be nobody to go and nothing to send ; 
and about the same state of affairs exist as to the Jackson and New-Orleans Rail - 
Road, unless friend Tarpley’s trade in chickens and pine-knots should yield a divi- 
dend. New-Orleans woul do well to get to the starting-point, and then press 
forward ; but if she takes hold of this route, she adds nothing to her trade, and 
exhausts, in a useless enterprise, the liberality of her citizens. Every bale of cot- 
ton raised between Jackson and New-Orleans now goes to the latter city. Every 
mile of road built east of Brandon, adds to its trade. If you doubt this, place the 

map before you, and examine for yourself. 
In some future number IJ will go more into detail, and prove two points by tabu- 
lar, official statements, viz.: That it is the interest of New-Orleans to aid the 
Eastern road, and that good dividends will be earned by the company. w. um. N. 


7—SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Greenville Rail-Road Company.—We have just had a conversation with 
Mr. McBee, one of our Directors, who has returned from a meeting of the Board 
at Newberry. He brings the most cheering account as to the success and pros- 
perous condition of the Greenville and Columbia Rail-Road Company. The road 
is completed from Columbia to within one mile of Newberry Court-House. The 
profits of the road, during the month of January, clear of all expenses, amounted 
to two thousand dollars. The profits of February were not known, but doubtless 
still more. We are happy to learn that there will be no delay in constructing the 
road above Newberry village. The work goes rapidly on, and the a across 
the Saluda is under contract. The entire grading, from Anderson Court-House tu 
Newberry, is almost completed. A heavier iron has been purchased for the road 
through Abbeville, which will enable the company to dispense with some of tke 
timber otherwise necessary for the road. There has been some difficulty in get- 
ting the contracts for furnishing the timber taken in Abbeville, and a portion of 
Newberry. 

The best news, however, in regard to the rail-road, is, that the company have 
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made their estimates, and find that they have $125,000 more than enough to com- 
lete the entire road to Greenville Court-House! This calculation, too, does not 
include the profits of the road, whilst being constructed, and which will be very 
considerable. The circuit which the road makes through Abbeville, will add 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to its profits. It is » rich country, and their pro- 
duce otherwise would not have passed over the road, 
The Laurens Rail-Road is also progressing rapidly, and they are moving on with 
their rail-road projects in Unien, Spartanburg and York. 


8.—MARYLAND. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road is destined, probably, to become the most 
important line in the country. Charters, right of way, &¢., have been obtained, 
as we learn from the Cincinnati Gazette, connecting, when completed, the city of 
Baltimore with the mouth of the Kansas River, in Missouri, a distance of 1,407 
miles. There are six distinct sections, viz. : 


Ohio and Baltimore Rail-Road to Tygart’s Valley. ...-...-.. 287 miles. 
Tygart’s Valley to the Ohi0.... ..cne- --eee+eee- e2eeee on- _ ieee 
Obio River to Cincinnati.......... ... OS OE ee 165. * 
Cincinnati to Vincennes.......... dinmhueth nate asretinwaln 330 =|“ 
Vincennes to St. Lowis.... .... .... scecescecces iii a tee 145 “ 
St. Louis to the mouth of Kansas...... Sg éccncicoeh «niin 33800 


Most of these sections have been surveyed; that from St. Louis to the mouth of 
the Kansas has betn assisted by the state credit to the amount of a million and a 
half of dollars, and the only doubt expressed as to the rapid completion of the 
work, is, as to that portion east of Parkersburg, in Virginia. The greatest obstacle 
on the line is the passage of the Alleghany Mountains, in Virginia. The Ohio and 
Baltimore Company are now constructing a tunnel through this mountain, which 
will be 4,000 feet in length. On this long line there is not a difference of level of 
more than 300 feet, and at no two points does it vary from a straight line over sixty 
miles. It is looked upon as one of the greatest, most important, and relatively the 
cheapest rail-road in the world. The entire cost is estimated at $30,000,000—not 
over one-fifth of what it would cost in Burope, and not half what it would cost in 
New-England. Whata step such a road will prove on the great line from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific! These gigantic undertakings admonish us of the necessity 
of pushing our roads to a rapid completion. 


9.—TEXAS. 


Rail-Road from the Gulf of Mexico to the Upper Rio Grande.—The Houston 
Telegraph, speaking of Col. Johnson’s survey of the Brazos and Trinity rivers, 
under the authority of the general government, makes the following remarks in 
relation to the project of a calleonll from the Mexican Gulf to the Upper Rio 
Grande: 

“Col. Johnson has recently examined the route from Lavaca Bay to El Paso, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of constructing a rail-road te con- 
nect that Bay with the upper valley of the Rio Grande. The new survey now 
contemplated will, in all probability, show the comparative advantages of a rail- 
road extending from Galveston Bay to the valley of the Upper Rio Grande and the 
Gila, The people of Missouri are making great exertions to obtain the aid of 
government for the construction of a rail-road to/connect St. Louis with the valleys 
of Columbia and Sacramento. The people of Texas should be equally on the alert 
to secure similar advantages to thissection, by the construction of a rail-road con- 
necting the principal harbor of the state with the valley of San Joaquin and Colo- 
rado of the West. The surveys of Col. Johnson, when completed, will embrace the 
topography of the whole region of Texas, from Galveston and Lavaca Bay te El 
Paso, and the surveys of the boundary commission will embrace the topography 
of the couutry between El Paso and the point where the southern line of California 
touches the coastof the Pacific. We are confident that these surveys, when com- 
pleted, will show that the southern route for a railroad connecting the Gulf of 
Mexico with the Gulf of California—extending from Galveston, or Lavaca Bay, 
by El Paso or Donna Aja, is far preferable to the northern route through Missouri. 
It is shorter, and the country is so uniform, rising by regular gradations from the 
Gulf on the east, to the summit of the table lands of the Gila, and declining by 
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equally regular gradations to the Pacific Coast, that the cost of constructing a rail- 
road on this route will, probably, scarcely amount to two-thirds of the cost on the 
northern route. If this rail-road should be constructed, and having its eastern 
terminus at Galveston, what a wonderful city would spring upon its site! This 
Island City, like the ancient Tyre, would extend her commerce from Ocean to 
Ocean, and as far excel the queen city of the ancients in commercial importance, 
as the commercial advantages of rail-roads excel the limited facilities of transpor- 
tation, that enabled the caravans of the ancients to connect the commerce of India 
with the queen city of the Mediterranean.” 


10,—LOUISIANA. 


We shall publish in our next the proceedings of the Rail-Road Convention held in 
New-Orleans. in April, for the purpose of promoting the Jackson Rail-Road enter- 
prise ; aud shall also publish any movements that may be made in the proposed 
road from the city to Opelousas, via the Parish of St. Mary, etc. Mr. has 
been appointed to communicate with the planters of Attakapas, to discover how 
far they wi'l contribute towards the constraction of the road. We mentioned in 
our last, that they had offered a bonus of $100,000 to whoever would build the 
road from Point Coupee to Opelousas, about 35 miles; but the route at present 
contemplated from New-Orleans will be 170 or 180 miles. 

The general council of New-Orleans have under consideration a resolution 
unanimously adopted in public meeting, providing for the meeting next winter 
among us, of a Southern and Western Rail-Road Convention, embracing all the 
states [rom Virginia to the Gulf, and from Texas to Missouri. If this measure can 
be carried out, it will greatly tend to the advancement of our rail-road enterprises, 
and do very much to allay any jealousies that may at present exist. We shall re- 
fer to this frequently hereafter. 

Abvut $100,000 was taken the other day in New-Orleans in the stock of the 
Memphis and Chattanooga Rail- Road, and about $200,000 in the Mobile and Girard 
Road. ‘The commissionersof the Selma Road caine in very bad season to doany 
thing, though they made an impression which will be felt hereafter. 

For a strong and lengthy article upon this road, founded upon the surveys of Mr. 
Troost, see our number for August, 1850, pp. 218, 223. We shall refer to it again 
soon, and hope to publish a large and splendid rail-road map, showing all of the 
routes in the southern and western states, in operation, or in projection, to date. 

We know a single individual who will take $50,000 in the Jackson Road, if the 
three municipalities of New-Orleans are consolidated into one city —a consumma- 
tion most devoutly prayed! The Tehuantepec Treaty being ratified by our govern- 
ment, has gone back to Mexico for final action. Mr. Benjamin seems quite san- 
guine of the result. The explorations are being conducted with spirit. 


11—ATLANTIC RAIL-ROAD INFLUENCE UPON NEW-ORLEANS TRADE, 


But what is it to New-Orleans, whether Nashville and Louisville con- 
nect themselves by Rail-road with Charleston! Much in every way, but in the 
way to which she is perhaps most sensible, very much. In 1849, the cars of the 
Western and Atlantic Rail-road (Georgia) connecting Chattanooga with Savan- 
nah and with Charleston, commenced active operations on the basin of New- 
Orleans, in North-Eastern Alobama and South-Eastern Tennessee. Now the 
extent of this operation on the cotton receipts of New-Orleans, may be shadowed 
out in the following tabular facts : 


RECEIPTS OF COTTON AT THE SEVERAL PORTs For 1848, 1849 anv 1850. 


-———-—— RECEIPTS IN BALES.——--——. —RECEIPTS IN PER CENTAGE 
OF TOTAL CROP.—~ 


1848. 1849. 1850. 1848. 1849, 1850, 

New-Orleans.......... 1,191,000..... 1,094,000...... 797,000 .....  f Aare? 40.1...38.1 
PEND 5 « cd acependbs cece 436,000...... 519,000...... 351,000..... 18.6..... 19.0...16.8 
Other Gulf ports bwouskse 194,000...... 239,000...... 200,000......8.3......8.8....9.8 


Savannah ..............- 255,000...... 391,000...... 344,000..... 10.9... 14.3...16.4 
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New-Orleans has therefore lost from the date of the opening of the Chattanooga 
Rail-road to the date of the last annual return of the cotton crop, 12.6 per cent. 
of the total crop, while Savannah and Charleston, the termini of that Rail-road, 
have gained within that time, 12.8 per cent. of the total crop. It is unnecessary 
to add another word to this: the } nibs are a very legible writing on the wall. 
But what will New-Orleans lose when this Chattanooga road is extended into 
North-Eastern Alabama, and into the heart of Tennessee? Yet both extensions 
are in progress, one approaching to completion, and Charleston subsidies push- 
ing it forward with giant strides! Verily, this cloud above the horizon of New- 
Orleans is black and boding. 


12—TOTAL RAIL-ROADS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES.* 


RAIL-ROADS COMPLETED, OR IN PROGRESS, IN|RAIL-ROADS COMPLETED, OR IN PROGRESS, 
VIRGINIA, SORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, IN ALABAMA, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, 











GEORGIA, AND FLORIDA. Total) TENNESSEE, AND KENTUCKY. Total 
med. Miles ofrond. Opened. Miles. ofned. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg an ««++ ....- | Montgomery and West Point.......... 8&5 
line disap entsecy 1837 614 754 | Wetumpka and Coosa............ .-.. 56 
Richmond and Petersburg... -- 1838 224 224 | Selma and Tennessee............ ..-. 170° 
DUG, .. cchentintdd.-ncstexodl 1838 35 49 | Cahawba ond Marion............. .... 27 
Richmond and Coal Miues.......-.. 12 12 | Linden and Demopolis........... ---- 22 
CNS NNGOEE,. os dal oes aha vecces 1831 13 13 | Mobile and Cedar Point.. .... 1837 5 26) 
Petersburg and Roanoke... .....1833 60 60 | Tuscumbia, Courtland and De- 
we Ay SO as 1838 9 9 a ry 
Greensville and Roanoke....... 1838 17% 17% | Poatchartrain................ 1831 44 44 
Portsmouth and Roanoke...... 1837 78) 78) New-Orleans and Nashville...1839 224 88 
Winchester and Potomac....... 1836 32 BE | BOER .2 ccc ce rnccedececcccs 1837 14 6 
Experimental ....... LA deeeed 1833 14 a 8 a Ra ee 1837 7% MT 
Raleigh and Gaston............ 1840 844¢ 84} | Orleans-Street ...-~.........-.-.. it 
Wilmington and Raleigh....... 1840 161 161 | Lake Borgne................ 1838 5 2 
Charleston and Hamburg. ...... 1833 136 136 | Alexandria and Cheneville...1839 6 30 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Charles- Baton Rouge and Clinton......... .... 30 
RRS, Oe es hoe 66 | Clinton and Port Hudson..... 1839 14 28 
Georgia...... Mbies <adnabadd 1839 87} 211} | West Felicianat................. .-. sa Te 
OR oo 000 ugeitteaiehenenh 1840 100 193 | Mississippi.................. 1839 25 140 
BO, ccna abnenduedecntee 1829 24 96 | Vicksburg and Jackson 45 
Western and Atlantic............-. .... 140 | Jackson and Brandon................ 
BOI: onc antes 6500 ostens 1837 22 BR SR ee See 
St. Joseph and Lake Wimico...1836 8 8 | Grand Gulf and Port Gibson.. 
St. Joseph and lola............ 1839 28 St | ND on wanes ctnades- cen se 
Alabama, Florida and Georgia...... .... 56} | Lagrange and Memphis 
— ——-/| Somerville and Branch........... .... 134 
BOcncdas bheoed sanenunces 994 1675} | Lexington and Ohio...... . .. 1835 30} 945 
SURES Ra 1837 3h 1h 


"195 1146} 





* We confess our obligations to the Rail-Road Journal, New-York, for this valuable abridgment 
and table, as well as the most material aid in general, in making up our Rail-Road Department. 
t These distances stated as opened, were completed in 1840. 
t 7 miles of this road are in the state of Mississippi. 
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HENRY W. CONNER, or Cuartuesron. 





WITH A PORTRAIT. 


No. 5. 


“ The fame that a man wins himself is best ; 


That he may call his own. 


Honors put on 


Make him no more a man than his clothes do, 
Which are as soon ta’en off.” 


In continuing our series of sketches of 
the lives of individuals who have been dis- | 
tinguished as benefactors to the communi- | 
ties in which they live, and to the country at 
large, it affords us peculiar pleasure when 
the subject is a resident of our native state | 
and city, to which we are bound by so many | 
endearing ties and never-to-be-forgotten as- 
sociations, and for the prosperity of which 
we entertain the fond hopes of a lover, 
which can never cease to animate us until 
they are extinguished by the icy hand of 
death. 

The subject of our memoir was born in 
Mecklenburgh county, in North Carolina, on 
the 4th day of March, 1797. He was at the 
Academy of the Rev. Samuel C. Caldwell, 
near Charlotte, N. C., preparing for college, 
when the war of 1812 broke out ; but on the 
capture of Washington City by the British 
troops, he left school to join the army, but 
peace was proclaimed soon after. 

In 1816, he was sent by his father to 
Tennessee, to look after lands granted to 
him for revolutionary services, that had be- 
come involved in litigation. He spent the 
greater part of his time for three years in 
that state—sometimes exploring and survey- 
ing wild lands on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi—then known as the Chickasaw Pur- 
chase, but since as the Western District; 
and at other times managing and conducting 
law-suits, and contending with lawyers and 
competitors of great power and influence. 
Mr. C. kas often been heard to say, that 
these three years were worth all the school- 





ing of his life besides. While in Tennes- 
see, he attached himself to a company, for | 
the purchase of a large tract of country in 
the province of Texas, from the govern- | 


ment of Mexico, which resulted in obtaining 








from Iturbide, the Emperor, a grant of some 
twelve millions of acres, and the conditional 
purchase of some seventeen millions more 
from Gen. Wilkinson, then in Mexico. A 
scheme was on foot, at that time, with a few 
persons of note, to establish a trading com- 
pany, under a sort of military colony organ- 
ization, at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
on the Pacific. This was favorably con- 
sidered by Mr. C.—so much so that he had 
at one time made his arrangements to go to 
Mexico, and thence to the mouth of the 
Columbia; but circumstances occurred in 
North Carolina to make his return to that 
state necessary, and the design was aban- 
doned. 

In the fall of 1822, he came to Charleston, 
and commenced business as a factor and 
commission merchant, under the firm of 
Conner & Wilson, with a branch at Cheraw. 
At that time steam was in its infancy, and 
no steamboat had ventured to bring her 
own cargo, even inland, through from Che- 
raw to Charleston, but stopped at George- 
town, and re-shipped again in schooners, Mr. 
C. soon formed the design of running steam- 
boats all the way through without breaking 
bulk, and mainly through his efforts the de- 
sign was effectually carried out. It seems 
almost incredible now that such a difficulty 
ever existed. 

Another design was soon after this set on 
foot, and successfully carried on by Mr. C. 
The town of Macon, in Georgia, had sprung 
up rapidly, and grown to be a place of con- 
siderable business ; and the cotton received 
there from the rich and fertile country 
around, was seeking its way, but by the very 
slow process of pole-boats, to Darien, and 
hence by sloops and schooners to Charles- 
ton. To remedy this, and open a communi. 
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cation direct, by steam, Mr. C. fitted out a 
steamboat called the North Carolina, of 
light draft of water, and dispatched her to 
Darien, and from thence up the Oakmulgee 
River to Macon. After a tedious and diffi- 
cult passage, she reached Macon; she was 
the first steamboat that ever arrived there, 
but was very soon followed by others. 

Great difficulties existed at that time in 
navigating the Savannah River at low wa- 
ter. The steamboats then built were large 
and heavy in their draft of water, and illy 
adapted to the navigation of low rivers. 
Mr. C. constructed, or rather re-constructed, 
under the name of the Andrew Jackson, his 
steamer, (the North Carolina,) of much 
lighter draft than any boat that had ever 
been on that river before or since. To the 
admiration of every one, she ascended and 
descended, to and from Augusta and Charles- 
ton, with her full cargoes, at all seasons of 
the year, and all states of the river, In the 
midst of her successes, however, she blew 
up and sunk. 

Mr. C.’s next enterprise was to form a 
line of steamboats, to run with freight and 
passengers, from Charleston to Augusta, 
the rail-road at that time not being in use; 
and there was no other conveyance except 
stage-coaches and transient steamboats, The 
William Seabrook was built under his di; 
rection, and the John David Mongin, par- 
chased for a company, and successfully con- 
ducted by Mr. C. This was in the year 
1831 or "32. Ia 1833, he formed a connec- 
tion, in the importing and jobbing business, 
in hardware, cutlery, &c.; and was exten- 
sively engaged in it for more than seven 
years. In 1835, he became ir:terested with 
a@ company in the purchase and improve- 
ment of the burnt lands in Charleston. He 
was agent, and worked energetically in the 
service of the company. That beautiful 
range of buildings in Hayne-st., in Charles- 
ton, twenty-three in number, was built under 
his superintendence and direction. The 
last thirteen of them were completed in the 
extraordinarily short period of sixty-three 
working days! Mr. C. was also deeply in- 
terested in the Charleston Hotel, and con- 
tributed largely, both in organizing the com- 
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in London, there is this inseription: To Sir 
Christopher Wren, Si queris monumentum, 
cireumspice—“ If you wish to see his monu- 
ment, look around.” 

In 1841, Mr. C. retired from business, 
and was soon after elected President of the 
Bank of Charleston. From that time to 
within a short period of his leaving the 
bank, a memorable era ensued in the his- 
tory of the commercial world. It was Mr. 
C’s good fortune to conduct the bank safely 
and triumphantly through all the perils of 
that remarkable period. Up to the time 
when he came into the bank, its business 
was entirely local. It had but one agency, 
(at Columbia,) and did but little business 
out of the city of Charleston. He organ- 
ized at once a system of agencies through 
out the country, which has done more, per- 
haps, to extend the business of Charleston, 
than al! other causes put together, for the 
last sixty years. It was his maxim, that 
banking and exchanges should follow the 
course of trade; and, practising upon this 
principle, he established agencies at New- 
Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery, Columbus, 
(Georgia ;) Apalachicola, Macon, Savannah, 
Augusta, and in Hamburgh, Columbia and 
Camden, besides extending very greatly the 
foreign transactions of the bank, which, 
while it extended the commercial inter- 
course of the city, at the same time added 
to the business and profits of the bank. 
The history and character of the Bank of 
Charleston, however, is well-known. 

In 1847, the great famine in Ireland pre- 
vailed. Mr. C’s father was from Ireland, 
and his sympathies were strongly enlisted 
in behalf of that gallant, but suffering peo- 
ple. His exertions in their behalf were unu- 
sualiy successful. The committee, of which 
he was the aciive head, raised in a very 
short time, in Charleston, about $25,000 in 
money, besides a large quantity of clothing 
and food, which were pushed forward in all 
haste to those points where the sufferings were 
greatest. At the next anniversary of the 
Hibernian Society, the venerable President, 
James Adger, Esq., vacated the office, and 
in compliment to Mr. C. agreed to accept 
the Vice-Presidency, on condition that he 


pany, and in superintending the building of | would accept the Presidency. He was ac- 
its magnificent structure—a noble monument | cordingly elected, and has been unanimous- 


to his labors. 


In the interior of St. Paul’s, | ly re-elected ever since. 
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Mr. C., and a few other active friends, 
organized the Charleston Gas-Light Com- 
pany in 1848; and in twelve months had it 
in complete operation, These are, perhaps, 
the best gas works in the United States. 

With the view of diverting trade and 
travel from the north, and retaining it at 
home, it was determined to erect a Hotel on 
Sullivan’s Island, of such accommodations 
as would furnish the necessary inducements 
for people to remain at home. Mr. C. was 
placed at the head, as President of the 
Company. In the course of eight months 
the building was completed, and its success 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations. 
It stands forth, a proud monument of the 
public spirit and enterprise of the people of 
Charleston. We append an engraving of 
this beautiful structure to the end of our 
biography, and refer the reader to our Janu- 
ary No., in which he will find a full descrip- 
tion of the Island and Hotel—the Rockaway 
of the South—from a personal visit last 
summer. This was in 1848. In 1850, he 
was elected President of the South Carolina 
Rail-Road Company, an office at all times 
surrounded with many difficulties; the du- | 
ties of which, we have no doubt, from his | 
large business capacities, he will discharge | 
with honor and success. 

At the last session of the legislature of South 
Carolina, Mr. C., in connection with other | 
public-spirited gentlemen, obtained charters | 
for an “Atlantic Steam Navigation Com: | 
pany,” with the view of starting immediately 
a line of steam-propellers between Charles- 
ton and Liverpool; and for a water-works | 
company, with the view of supplying the | 
city of Charleston with water from the | 
Edisto River. Both projects are of vital 
importance to the prosperity of Charleston ; 
and if he should have it in his power, by 





any efforts, to aid in accomplishing them, 
Mr. Conner may well feel that he has done 
the “State some service,” in return for the 
kindness and consideration which her peo- 
ple, especially those of Charleston, have 
ever manifested towards him, from the pe- 
riod, almost, of his early and obscure begin- 
nings among them. 

It was the fortune of Mr. Conner to have 
contributed, perhaps, more than any other | 
individual, excepting Mr. Petigru, in inda- | 
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cing the city to subscribe the sum of $500,000 
towards the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Rail-Road, the effect of which upon the for- 
tunes of Charleston, no one can yet fully , 
estimate. 


In dismissing the subject of our sketch, 
we will remark, that he has never sought 
office, or been a candidate for popular favor, 
butonce. In 1836, to try the question of 
salary or no salary for the Intendency, a 
vacancy was made in Council, in order to 
bring the question before the people. Mr. 
C. was a candidate on the salary side, and 
was elected alderman. The cholera pre- 
vailed that year in Charleston, which gave 
active employment to his services on the 
Coramittee of Relief. 

The city of Charleston now owns the sta- 
tue of Mr. Calhoun, by Powers; the statue 
was ordered by Mr. Conner, and a few of 
the personal friends uf Mr. Calhoun, some 


six years ago. They assumed the responsi- 


| bility and paid the money for the work in the 
| first instance, but with the view of allowing 
| the people of Charleston to have it. 


Since 
the death of Mr. Calhoun the City Council 
have become the proprietors, and have en- 
larged the compensation of Powers to $6,000 


instead of $4,000, as first agreed upon." 


A short time before Mr. Calhoun’s death, 
and about the time it was ascertained that 
he was declining, it was resolved by a num- 
ber of public-spirited gentlemen, to raise by 
subscription among themselves, a sum of 
money sufficient to pay off some debts, that, 
in his devotion to the public interests, be had 
been obliged to contract, and furnish him 
with ample funds to travel to Europe. The 


| design was to demand it of him as a duty to 


his state, to quit Congress for a time, and go 
abroad. He died before they had made up 
the amount, or communicated with him upon 
the subject. The total sum raised was near 
$30,900. The venerable Judge Huger, H. 





*1It will be remembered, perhaps, that the 
Statue was sunk in the sea for several weeks, 
in consequence of the wreck of the vessel which 
sailed with it from Genoa. When recovered, it 
was found that one of the arms was somewhat 
mutilated ; but the right arm was uninjured. 
The forefinger pointed to the scroll which con 
tained the words Taurn, Justice, Constrrv- 
Tion. The two first were broken off, and the 
word ConsTITUTION stood alone in bold relief. 
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Gourdin, and M. Conner, were the movers 
in the matter, and acted as the trustees.* 
We trust that it will not be imputed to 
vanity that we compare the death of Mr. 
Calhoun with that of England's greatest 
statesman, the illustrious Pitt, who died pen- 





*In communicating their action to Mrs, Cal- 
houn, the committee very delicately say: 

“In this hope, his many friends deemed it a 
privilege todo their part towards freeing his 
mind as far as it was possible from every care, 
both of a public and private nature, and they 
united in raising quietly, and without bis know- 
ledge, a sum of money, not adequate to 
the payment of his debts ia this but suffi- 
cient also to enable him to travel for his health, 
could he have been prevailed on to do so. By 
liquidating his debts without any previous inti- 
mation to him of their design, they had hoped 
to have reconciled their céurse to his high and 
fastidious sense of independence, and to have 
induced him to yield to their earnest wish for 
his temporary, if not per t, reti 
from the arena of public life. 

“ His sudden and} ted death defeated all 
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_niless; or with Aristides and Pericles of 
| old—the one of whom died so poor that he 

did not leave enough to pay for his funeral ; 
and the other, on overhearing the remarks 

of his friends who had gathered around his 

death bed, said: that they had forgotten his 
| greatest praise, to wit, “that no Athenian 
| through his means had been made to put on 
mourning.” So devoted was he to the in- 
terests of the state, and so regardless of his 
own, that it was found at his death that he 
had not added a single drachma to his here- 
ditary property. Such was the character 
and such the death of Carolina’s honored 
son. If England hes reared monuments in 
| Westminster Abbey to perpetuate the mem- 
| ory of her mighty dead, and Athens erected 
statues in honor of hers, surely it is but 
justice to Mr. Calhoun to have similar tes- 
timonials of his worth. But, like the Father 








their plans, and disappointed all their hopes. | of his Country, his fame will be perpetuated 


* But though denied the gratification of pre- | 
senting to him this offering of their gratitude | 
and affection, they still claim the privilege of | 
rendering to the dead the tribute of their pro- 
found veneretion and sincere attachment, by 
turning to you, the mother of his children, the 
—_ of his pure, uoble, devoted and constant 

ection, and the chief mourner over the sad 
event, that has filled every Carolina heart with 
sorrow, and respectfully and affectionately 
claim that they may regard you as the repre- 
sentative of him they so highly revered; and 
that you will accept, for your own use, the sum 
which has been raised, and which is in the 
hands of the committee to be paid over to you 
at any moment” 


by memorials more lasting than brass, and 
more towering than the Pyramids; it will 
live forever in the hearts of his countrymen, 
and succeeding ages will repeat the echo 
of that name, which was never sounded 
while he lived without raising the breast 
with emotions of pride ; and now that he is 
gone to his long home to enjoy the repose of 
the just, it will never be heard without ex- 
citing the tear of sorrow and regret, by every 
| true son of Carolina ! 





MOULTRIE HOUSE—SULLIVAN’S ISLAND. 
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4. 


“‘ Perseverance is a Roman virtue, 
That wins each godlike act, and plucks success 
Even from the spear-proof crest of rugged danger.” 


THE course of our sketches of distinguish- 
ed practical men in the South, brings us to 
speax of one, who is most extensively known 
throughout Georgia and the neighboring 
states, as well as in most of the commercial 
cities of the Union, for the boldness of his 
enterprise, the soundness of his judgment, 
his untiring perseverance, his great and 
prosperous undertakings. We refer to Col. 
Joun G. WinTER, of Georgia. 

This gentleman was born on the 7th of 
April, 1799, in the City of New-York. His 
father, Joseph Winter, was a practising 
lawyer at the New-York bar, of some emi- 
nence in his day. His mother was remark- 
able for intellect and energy of character, 
and lived to the advanced age of 92 years, 
retaining her mind in its pristine vigor up to 
the very day of her decease. 

At the age of fifteen years he left school, 
and entered as clerk in the commission house 
of J. & C. Bolton, New-York, who were 
transxcting a large business in the scuthern 
trade. Fresh from school, and without the 
slight~st knowledge of accounts, his em- 
plovers found him notwithstanding so apt 
and energetic, that they gave him charge of 
their affairs within two weeks after he 
entered their service. 

Tn 1817, before he was eighteen years of 
age, he married, and emigrated with his 
young and interesting wife to Kentucky, 
from thence to Augusta, Georgia, and entered 
into the service of an elder brother. A 
couple of riding-horses, and the fractional 
part of a dollar in cash, was the extent of 
his possessions in the world. He received 
a small legacy of $1,300 from the estate of 
his brother Samuel, who died in New- 
Orleans, and with this capital, embarked in 
the dry-goods business in Augusta, His 
resources being small, and better suited for 


a country-place, at the end of six months he 
purchased an interest in a small store in 
Warrenton, Georgia. This was about the 
year 1821-2, and may be noted as the com- 
| mencement of a career, which, when viewed 
| in connection with the history of the times, 
and the circumstances under which he acted, 
as unparalleled in the history of any of his 
compeers for the same period. While he 
| reaps the reward which his talents, industry 
| and honesty justly entitle him to, and his 
|children have the proud satisfaction of in- 
heriting a name and reputation untarnished 
by a single failure, he leaves to his coun- 
try and posterity the fruits of his labors, and 
the impress of his genius, which will live 
when he is dead, and be an encouraging 
example worthy of imitation by the rising 
generation. 

Warrenton was but a small village—the 
county-seat of Warren County, and con- 
tained at that time about 250 whites; the 
eounty was the reverse of fertile, and thinly 
inhabited. Col. Winter’s business gradu- 
ally increased, and ima few years he gave 
laws to the trade of the village, and estab- 
lished {t upon a new basis: (his maxim 
being that homely but apposite one, that a 
nimble penny was better than a slow shilling.) 
No village similarly situated could boast of 
an equal trade; gradually increasing from 
fifty or seventy-five thousand to nearly two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars per an- 
num. His sagacity in foreseeing the want of 
supplies, was not more conspicuous than his 
energy and promptitude in procuring them. 

From 1825 to 1831, Col. Winter was the 
leading member of the County Court, (five 
Judges,) anc during the time never had a 
decision reversed by the court above. As 
off-hand debater, his sound, practical ideas, 
and common-sense views, delivered with 
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ebaracteristic energy and clearness, rarely 
failed to force conviction, and gave him great 
influence in the adjustment of all the practi- 
eal questions of the day, in which he usually 
took a leading and active part, in the smallest 
as well as the greatest. In the minutic of the 
farm, as well as in the more intricate subjects 
of commerce, finance, mechanic arts and 
internal improvements, which so actively 
engaged him in after life, he seemed to be 
perfectly at home alike, and as if in his 
natural element. In 1835 he had amassed 
a snug fortune, and believing that a revul- 
sion in commerce would shortly take place, 
he purchased a plantation near Augusta, 
and retired from commercial pursuits. The 
revulsion was delayed by continued and 
enlarged issues of state bonds and other cor- 
poration credits, until 1837, by which time 
every species of property had acquired a 
great and fictitious value. In January of 
this year, foreseeing that the explosion 
which afterwards took place was close at 
hand, he sold to the highest bidder all of his 
real, and most of his personal estate. He 
sold on a term of years, but with an eye to 
the troubles which were brewing, and 
thoroughly secured the payments, so that he 
did not lose a mill. 

In May, 1837, came the revulsion, which 
prostrated the whole banking system of the 
United States. With his usual promptness, 
Colonel Winter embarked in the exchange 
business, the very day after the banks in 
Augusta suspended specie payments. Hav- 
ing sold his property on time, his cash means 
were very small, and though without any 
backers, such was the vigor of his opera 
tions, in less than six months he regulated 
almost the entire exchanges of Georgia and 
South Carolina. He published exchange 
tables, with such clear and accurate refer- 
ence to the laws of supply and demand, that 
in all the surrounding states they were re- 
ferred to, and became the arbiter of settle- 
ment between debtor and creditor in settling 
the value of a currency, disordered almost 
beyond conception. A majority of people 
seeming to mistake the cause fur the effect, 
supposed that the rates of dishonored banks 
tose and fell according to his will and 
pleasure! To escape the odium which it 
caused, he abandoned very soon the publica- 
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tion. In 1838, he purchased the blank 
charter of the Bank of Brunswick, which he 
immediately put into successful and active 
operation in Augusta. In 1839, he foretold 
the suspension of the Southern banks, 
(which took place in September or October) 
and placed the Bank of Brunswick in a posi- 
tion to meet the crisis, and continued specie 
payments while most of the southern banks 
had suspended. In i840, he sold the charter 
to a very responsible company for a large 
premiuin, taking undoubted bonds to with- 
draw all the circulation he had put afloat. 
Before parting with the charter, he estab- 
lished an agency at Apalachicola, Florida, 
where the currency was in a state of the 
utmost confusion;and by the second season’s 
business, through the influence of this agency 
mainly, he effected a happy and very bene- 
ficial change in the trade of the city, resto- 
ring prosperity, by furnishing a well-regu- 
lated basis for exchanges. 

In 1841, he purchased a controlling vote 
in the Bank of St. Mary’s, then located in 
the town of St. Mary’s, Geo., which was 
about winding up its affairs, with a loss of 
20 per cent. or more of its capital. In less 
than 18 months he made up the loss which 
the eapital stock had sustained, although in 
the time a robbery had been committed of a 
package of bank notes, which resulted in a 
loss of three per cent. of the capital. of the 
bank. From the day on which the capital was 
made good by his efforts, the bank has de- 
clared a regular dividend of eight per cent. 
per annum, and has accumulated a sur- 
plus equal to nearly two-thirds of the 
whole amount it was worth when he took 
charge of its affairs. Soon after Col. Win- 
ter took the management of the bank, he 
established an agency in Columbus, Geo., 
where he purposed to do its principal busi- 
ness; and to silence all objections and re- 
move all cause for the hue and cry that 
some persons were continuaily raising, that 
the bank was so far off, the people could not 
get coin for their notes, he immediately ap- 
plied to the legislature for permission to re- 
move it to Columbus. This was granted, 
although opposed violently by some mem- 
bers; and the bank and the family of Col. 
W. were removed to Columbus in 1842-3, 
He now established a plantation on the 
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Chattahoochie, some three or four miles be- 
low the city. The currency of Western 
Georgia, Alabama, and portions of Florida, 
were still mixed, and exchanges very irregu- 
lar, varying from two to forty per cent., ac- 
cording to the character of the funds offered ; 
public confidence was still ata low ebb. The 
affairs of the city corporation Were in a 
state of extreme embarrassment; her cred- 
its, which had been put in circulation as 
money, was selling in the streets at 35 to 40 
cents to the dollar. Col, Winter having be- 
come a citizen of Columbus, instead of using 
his means to buy up the credits of the city at 
a ruinous sacrifice to those who held them, 
for without immediate available means, the 
city authorities would have been under the 
temporary necessity of repudiating her 
change bills in collecting the revenue, in or- 
der to obtain available funds to defray the 
current expenses of the government—he 
came forward and loaned the city thirty 
thousand dollars for a term of years, at 
simple interest, which brought up her cred- 
its, before the close of the year, to nearly, or 
perhaps quite, par. In 1844, he was elected 
mayor of the city, (and, as might naturally 
be expected,) by a large majority, although 
opposed by a powerful influence, (which 
was brought to bear,) and a strong and 
popular man, yet he carried all the six 
wards of the city by a majority unparalleled, 
either before or since. The subsequent 
year he was chosen without opposition. 
Although he purchased not quite two- 
thirds of the capital stock of the Bank of St. 
Mary’s, yet the management was so exclu- 
sively and palpably his, that it excited the 
jealousy of some of his competitors, who 
could not well bear the idea that a bank, 
with comparatively a small capital, managed 
by a single individual, should cope with 
older and long-established institutions, man- 
aged by able boards of direction, and they 
were not sparing of their exertions to impair 
public confidence, prophesying continually 
the failure of the bank; which so affected 
the public mind, numerous failures having 
recently occurred in the state, and particu- 
latly in Columbns, that the bank was run 
upon for specie for not less than three years, 
almost without intermission. Although its 
capital at that period was but little above 
$130,000, yet it was called upon for coin 
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within the three years for more than as 
many millions. “Although no supplies of 
coin could be obtained nearer than Augusta, 
which was distant from Columbus about 300 
miles, during the whole period of the ran, 
he was never known to ask for the institution 
under his charge the loan of a dollar, or to 
offer in settlement time paper, or anything 
but coin or the notes of the bank making the 
demand. During this prolonged and unpre- 
cedented run, he adopted the bold policy of 
ordering the teller to ask every person pre- 
senting a check, whether he would take coin 
or the notes of the bank. This institution 
being the only one for redemption between 
Augusta, Ga., and Mobile, Ala., has to sup- 
ply the metallic basis for a country not less, 
probably, than 600,000 square miles. 
Shortly after locating in Columbus, Col. 
Winter notified the public that he should 
bring down exchange on New-York to one 
per cent. premium or less; and whilst he re- 
mained in the business in Columbus, it 
should never rise above that point. He has 
kept his promise. Previously, as before re- 
marked, it varied from two to forty per cent., 
and frequently a good bill could not be had, 
There has been no day in nine years that 
one could not procure from the Bank of St. 
Mary’s a check on New-York, at three days 
sight, or less, for any amount, at a rate not 
over one per cent. About half per cent 
premium has been the average rate, and 
from that point it has never varied one half 
per cent. either way. In 1844 or 5, an ap- 
parently combined effort, assisted by strong 
opposing interests, was made, to produce an 
effectual run upon the Bank of St. Mery’s. 
The parties to the scheme were designedly 
engaged some sixty days in accumulating a 
sum thought to be sufficient. This was 
done in a quiet, secret manner, in order to 
throw the president off his guard ; yet, with 
a vigilance that never slept, he suspected 
the movement, and prepared for it. When 
the stake-holder presented his demand, the 
coin was ready forhim. This was on Satur- 
day, and on the same day he drew from the 
Augusta banks about an equal amount, and 
had it in his vaults on Monday. By this 
time the wicked attempt to destroy the 
credit of a sound and useful institution, had 
been amply discussed by the citizens of Co- 
lumbus, and various were the surmises as 
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to whether the bank could stand the thou- 
sand small demands which would follow 
such a mammoth haul as had been made on 
Saturday; to quiet all apprehension, about 
noon, on Monday, Col. Winter called in a 
committee of some dozen or more of the 
most respectable citizens, and opened the 
vaults of the bank, spread the coin in such a 
way that they saw, at a single glance, an 
amount equal to the whole capital of the 
bank! The exhibition quieted all appre- 
hension, and established the bank perma- 
nently in the confidence of the public; thus 
achieving a triumph which, under all the 
circumstances, has no parallel in the history 
of banking, ‘and proves, conclusively, that 
the word fail ought to be stricken from the 
vocabulary of banking. About 1846, the 
opposition to the bank having almost entirely 
ceased, its business had assumed a regular 
shape, and did not give sufficient employ- 
ment to so active a mind, He then turned 
his attention more to new enterprises in the 
mechanic arts. He established the Variety 
Works, in Columbus, and the Montgomery 
Iron Works; the former is applied to work- 
ing up the timber of the country into various 
shapes—sawing, turning, planing, &c., by 
water power; the latter is devoted to all 
kinds of iron work, and, contrary to general 
expectation, is doing an immense business; 
employing some one bundred hands or more, 
and is driven by steam. Shortly after the 
erection of these works he erected two ex- 
tensive Merchant Mills; one driven by 
steam, in Montgomery, and the other by 
water, in Columbus—either capable of turn- 
ing out over one hundred barrels of flour 
per day; and for completeness of finish and 
fixtures, are, probably, not excelled in the 
Union. The crop of the surrounding coun- 
try having failed for two successive years, 
he imports entire cargoes from the north and 
the west, and sells flour as low as it can be 
imported at, from any market, and of a qual- 
ity so superior, that it bears down nearly all 
opposition. About two years since he start- 
ed a Paper Mill, about three miles above 
Columbus, which has recently been com- 
pleted, and is probably the most superior 
establishment of the kind in the South. All 
the old rags of the country, that were for- 
merly thrown into the barn-yard or the fire- 
place, are now converted into cash at the 
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Roek Island Factory. Having too much 
else to attend to, he has recently transferred 
his charge in the Variety Works and Paper 
Mills to other hands, and has turned his at- 
tention to plank roads. He is the president 
of one which leads from Wetumpka, Ala., 
to the Tennessee River, and, despite of the 
difficulty of constructing a plank road 
through a wilderness, where there were not 
saw mills enough in reach of the road to 
plank it in twenty years ; yet there is every 





probability that he will complete the road, 
of 165 miles in length, in less than two 
years from the time the company organized ; 
and he looks upon this work as the most 
useful one he has ever engaged in, and pro- 
phesies that in its effects upon the rapid de- 
velopment of the vast natural resources of 
the country through which it runs, and its 
influence in stimulating the yet dormant en- 
terprise of the people, it will astonish its 
most ardent supporters, and will, at the 
same time, yield the most ample returns to 
the stockholders. Time will show whether 
his judgment is as unerring in this as in al- 
former enterprises. Col. Winter bears the 
reputation of being a great financier. This, 





by many, is understood to be, a good hand at 
raising the wind, In this branch of finan- 
ciering he is utterly unpracticed. His fore- 
| cast and prudence prevents the necessity, 
for he is never taken unawares. 

He appears always to have provided for 


| every contingency. From the time he start- 
ed in Warrenton with thirteen hundred dol- 
lars, he has never been known to be hard- 
pressed, or obliged to “shinny,’’ (as it is 
sometimes inelegantly called.) 

His ambition to succeed in his under- 
takings is greater than his desire for gain. 
He has held various offices of power and 
trust for the past twenty-five years, almost 
without intermission; yet he has never 
served for a salary. When he took charge 
of the Bank of St. Mary’s, there was a 
salary of $500 attached to the office of Presi- 
dent, for duties that up to that time had been 
almost nominal. He has never made an 
effort to increase the amount originally fixed 
| to the office, although his labors for years did 

not average iess than fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. This is the only compensation, 
if it can be called one, he has ever received 
| for any office, Col. Winter is now over fifty 
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years of age, but possessing naturally a 
vigorous constitution, temperate habits, and 
a cheerful disposition; the hand of time has 
borne lightly upon him, and he has a fair 
prospect for many more years of usefulness 
in his noble career, before the shades of eve- 
ning quench the fire of his energy, or dampen 
the ardor of his enterprise. 

His estate is variously estimated, but 
from facts known to ourselves, cannot now 


be far, if any, short of a million of dollars, and 
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it is still fast accumulating. Throughout 
this vast field of enterprise, he has main- 
tained a character really enviable in his pri- 
vate relations, as well asin public. Noman 
is probably his equal in our country, for 
foresight and sound judgment; and he has 
sustained himself in every position with an 
integrity of character, of which his children, 
his friends and his state, may well be proud 
of. Such men deserve the highest honors. 
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1.—NEW-ORLEANS—CONSOLIDATION OF MU- 

NICIPALITIES, BANKS, RAIL-ROAD ENTER- 

PRISES, ETC, 

There seems to be at least a pretty gene- 
ral and well established conviction abroad, 
that something must be done to advance the 
stationary, or perhaps retrograding fortunes, 
of New-Orleans. 

We believe that this work can be effected, 
and have said so upon several occasions, 
though at the same time admitting the almost 
superhuman hardships that must be encoun- 
tered first. 

I—It is necessary that we begin aright, 
and there is no step earlier than that of the 
consolidation of the municipalities. The 
people having passed through much tribula- 
tion, are now prepared for the movement, 
which would have been successful twelve 
months ago if presented as a naked proposi- 
tion—the details of which were tu be regu- 
lated hereafter. A fair majority, it is thought, 
would cast their votes to morrow, in favor of 
consolidation, and the sentiment is a growing 
one. We have found the evils of rival sys- 
tems operating in a contracted area, like the 
inextricable mazes of German principalities, 
which nobody in the world but the Germans 
could understand. Rival tax-collectors fol- 
low in the train, and a triple host of officials, 
well paid and provided, and honestly per- 
forming the duties which could as well be 
performed by half their number. Trade, and 
commerce, and property, must pay for all 
of this; and who in the name of Heaven 
receives a special benefit? Is it the army of 
officers 7 Why, gentlemen, if these unnatural 





divisions are done away with, and New- 


Orleans becomes as God intended her to be, 
a great and a growing city, there shall be such 
an increase of employment, that those of you 
who are discharged now, will be speedily 
needed again, and in the general prosperity 
find even higher remuneration! We appeal 
to you in this matter, believing your hearts 
and your heads to be right, where the public 
weal is concerned. Whence the necessity 
of these divisions? Are we told the people 
of the municipalities are of different origins, 
with different prejudices, and can only be un- 
equally yoked together? Well then, let us dis- 
solve the union of the states on that account; 
or, at least, and the reasonis equally strong, let 
us not be guilty of the absurdity of confound- 
ing in one general whole, with all their discor- 
dant prejudices, French Cata!ans and Ameri- 
cans, and their descendants, as we find them 
scattered throughout Louisiana under the 
one legislative and executive government of 
Baton Rouge!! Discordant prejudices, in- 
deed! Those times are past, and habits of 
long association, intermerriage, and a better 
knowledge of each other, with common bopes 
and prospects, and republican pride, have 
made the people of Louisiana and of New- 
Orleans, onE. What other great city has 
willingly doomed itself to such fetters as 
these? New-York?—Why, she has just 
found it inconvenient to be separated from 
Brooklyn, though a broad river intervenes. 
Charleston ?—Our enterprising and grow- 
ing neighbor has broken down at least the 
barriers to her progress, which resulted from 
an independent government, existing in her 
upper municipality!' Her experience has 
been like ours. And what shall be said of 
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Cincinnati or St. Louis ? How is it that these 
cities have been making such amazing strides, 
notwithstanding a population more hetero- 
geneous than our own, have found not the 
boasted blessings of triple or quadruple 
organizations ? Let us profit, fellow-citizens, 
by the example of our neighbors. 
IL.—Having effected the consolidation of 
the city, we must then look around for other 
means of advancement, There is no doubt 
we are suffering for the want of capital, and 
what will be equally admitted, that our 
banking facilities are greatly less than those 
of any other large exporting and importing 
city in America. Let us examine the facts: 
CITY BANKING CAPITAL, 


Banks. 
Os stalk ap nnd char 30... $21,760,000 
FRO RUE deccccce cance 29.. .. 27,640,000 
“ with Brooklyn...33. ...29,000,000 


Philadelphia....-....-.-15.. ..10,600,000 
Charleston...... ---+-+-.7-- --- 9,153,000 
New-Orleans...... .....5.....10,786,000* 

This singular fact of our financial imbeci- 
lity has attracted the attention of our neigh- 
bors, who are quick to take advantage of it. 
We quote from the New-York Courier and 
Enquirer : 


“ The Eastern cities are the great import- 
ing cities, and have plenty of money with 
which to force foreign goods into the coun- 
try—last year these cities alone imported 
my to the enormous value of $226,000,000. 

ew-Orleans is the great exporting city of 
the Union, her exports more than doubling 
that of New-York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
put together—and she is without money to 
purchase and send abroad the products of 
the country! 

“ At New-Orleans, last year, produce to 
the value of $96,879,464, was received for 
sale and shipment abroad, and New-Orleans 
had but $10,377,418 banking capital, with 
which to furnish means to buy it; whilst, on 





Capital. 


*To wit : Circulation. 
Bank of Louisiana. ...$4,000,000 
Canal Bank 3,217,250......1,! 





Louisiana State Bank ..1,775,000...... 
Mechanics’ & Traders’,. 1,794,350. ... . ..932,855 


$10,786,700 $4,778,644 
The total cash liabilities cf these banks by a 
statemet before us, several months old, was 
about $14,000,000; cash assets, specie, $5,500,- 
600. Total, $19,000,000, ete. The “ Union,” 
“ City,” “ Citizens,” and “ Consolidated Banks"’ 
in liquidation. The Mechanics’ and Traders’, 
and Canal Bank, fall next. The enlargement 
of the operations of the Louisiana State Bank 
by Virtue of its branch at Baton Rouge, we en- 
turely agree with Mr. Gayarre, is an unconstitu- 
tiotal movement. Thus our necessities are 
stronger than the Constitution ! 
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the other hand, New-York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, together shipped less than $45,000- 
000 produce, and had a banking capital 
within those three cities of $59,578,930. 
The north-western merchant, shipping pro- 
duce to New-York, can always command a 
better price than at New-Orleans, and be 
accommodated with goods on easier terms 
and longer time.” 

This imbecility was not always the case 
in New-Orleans. There was a time, and 
that when the commerce of the city was only 
one-half its present bulk, we had a banking 
capital of $40,000,000. Granted that it was 
in the days of riotous speculation, followed 
by universal bankruptcy, and that stupen- 
dous frauds were perpetrated in the country 
under the consecrated authority of bank 
chartere, The banking system of the Union 
was in its infaney, and but loosely under- 
stood. Time and experience have effected 
much in ameliorating and perfecting it. Our 
neighbors have profited by such experience. 
Let us be equally wise if we would not be 
distanced in the race. Shall we discard and 
reject the remedy because a poison may be 
distilled from it? Take the Banks of 
Charleston, for example, and the admirable 
system of management which has carried 
them through every crisis, and given their 
notes a circulation in half a dozen States, 
The citizens of Charleston know the power 
their banking system will give in tapping 
the resources of the West. True, the pre- 
judices of Louisiana against banks have 
been keen and violent. The Convention 
assembled in the midst of this excitement 
and reaction. The new constitution sought 
at one blow to sweep away the whole system. 
In the calm which has succeeded, many of 
us have doubted. Have we not gone too 
far? In Missouri the Convention followed 


| our example ; but already it is proposed in 
| such ashape as must be successful, to raise 


the capital of the Bank of Missouri from 2 
to $5,000,000. In Alabama the Legislature 
has come back to the banking system, and 
passed a new charter. It was thought a 
democratic measure to oppose banks; but 
the democrats themselves came over at last. 
We have never undcrstood it to be a part 
of the democratic faith to war upon a well- 
organized and established banking system. 
Witness the course of democratic South 
Carolina, in promotion of banks. But if we 
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cannot just yet have joint stock banks, there 
can be no reason at least against free banks, 
a system well understood and applied in 
New-York. We cannot do better than in- 
troduce here the views of an intelligent gen- 
tleman of this city, premising that it is our 
intention in the next, and perhaps the ensu- 
ing No. of the Review, to present a very 
elaborate history of the banking system of 
the United States and Louisiana, together 
with a sketch of the principles of legitimate 
banking : 


“There is no good reason why the rich 
State of Louisiana, and New-Orleans, with 
her immense commerce, should not enjoy 
equal credit with New-York or Boston ; and 
under a proper enactment to consolidate the 
municipal debts and that of Lafayette, new 
bonds at thirty years, or even fifty years, 
bearing six per cent. interest, would be 
eagerly sought for at par, and would consti- 
tute a safe basis upon which free banks 
might be chartered. This idea of course 

resupposes that proper provision is made 
y taxation or otherwise, for the punctual 
payment of the interest and the ultimate 
payment of the Ss. Such an adjust- 
ment of our existing debt would also imme- 
diately relieve the community from the pre- 
sent enormous burden of taxation, which 
affects equally the owner and occupant of | 
real estate, and would be a vast benefit to 
the commerce of our city, as the charges | 
thereon would be diminished pro rata with 
the diminished expenses of those who trans- 
act it.” 





Ill.—The third remedy that we would 
suggest for the evils under which New-Or- 
leans at present labors, is the judicious sup 
port of asystem of rail roads terminating 
at her borders, or at such points as are ne- 
cessarily tributary to her. Experience has 
demonstrated that no methods of transporta- 
tion can compete successfully with the rail 
road, where the more valuable and lighter 
freight or passengers are concerned, and that 
the anticipations of monopoly by virtue of 
the great river at our door, have been alto 
gether visionary. Wherever a rail-road has 
been extended from the Eastern cities into 
the Valley of the Mississippi or Ohio, the 
result has been a tribute of wealth to be 
garnered by that city. Against all the theo- ' 
ries in the world, we have the facts that 
Boston and New-York have grown with the 
construction of Western roads, feeding upon 
the supplies we had deemed in the day of 
pride our own, and that the success of 
such roads in Baltimore, Charleston, and 
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Savannah, have been just in proportion 
as their arms were lengthened in this 
direction, In a single year Charleston 
takes 40,000 bales of cotton, hitherto ours. 
In afew years more she will take 100,000. 
The profits of this trade alone, if preserved 
to New-Orleans, in five years would build 
for her roads both to Jackson and Opelou- 
sas! Where the trade goes, there will go 
too the travel, the sympathies, and the popu- 
lation. And yet our city willdo nothing but 
dribble out here and there a few thousand 
dollars, extorted more from her courtesies 
than her sense of right and duty, in aid of 
enterprises, having for their object the salva- 
tion of her power. And whilst this is the 
case, our sister cities of Charleston, and Mo- 
bile, Savannah, Memphis, 8t. Louis, Louis- 
ville, and Cincinnati, are contributing mil 
lions in aid of their great rival schemes! 
We meet the delegations of any of them 
who are hardy enough to approach us, with 
the coldness which is shown to paupers or 
to tax-gatherers, and treat them to a beg- 
garly account of empty benches, when they 
demand to be heard at our meetings. The 
gentlemen retire disgusted and incensed, 
and the few friends they have found among 
us, conceal their faces in very mortification. 
Is this state of things to last irremediably ? 
There is bat one hope. The people of New- 
Orleans must be appealed to at the ballot- 
bow, und the question distinctly put to them, 
will they instruct their Corporations to 
subscribe to a certain amount in rail-roads, 
tributary to the city, and if so, how much ? 
The bonds of the city can be negotiated 
without any difficulty, if the municipalities 
be consolidated, and thus posterity be called 
upon to contribute towards the benefits they 
will enjoy. Five millions of dollars will be 
sufficient for ten years to come, and this five 
millions, with the aid from other sources, 
private and public, will be swelled into a 
rail-road capital of at least twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, to be applied to works imme- 
diately necessary in the South-West, every 
one of which will tell upon the future pros- 
perity of New-Orleans. The value of lands 
and rents will at once be augmented, as has 
universally been the case in a ratio much 
greater than the outlay. Every other city 
except New-Orleans is making these invest- 
ments in its corporate capacity, and is there 
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any reason for her exemption? <A few of 
the capitalists and property-holders should 
not be called upon to do everything. Where 
the benefit is equal to all—a// should be com- 
pelled to contribute. Hard and griping 
usury has no claim to be spared. The high- 
er law of public preservation and safety 
ought alone to be consulted. 

If it be asked to what roads we would ad- 
vocate a contribution, the answer at once is, 
to all such as a judicious public opinion has 
settled upon as necessary, whether termi- 
nating on our lines, or upon any of the streams 
and water-courses tributary to us, or which 
may be made so. We have already clear- 
ly marked out a system applicable to New- 
Orleans, in the papers of Mr. Hewson, in our 
February number, of this year, and in the 
present number, to be followed in a month 
or two, by a third, which shall irresistibly 
settle the whole question. 

* A rail-road convention held in our city 
next winter, and attended by delegates from 
all the southern and south-western and west- 
ern states, a resultwe hope to see accom- 
plished, will effect very much in harmoniz- 
ing rival schemes, and concentrating public 
attention upon those which are most import- 
ant, and make a part of one common system. 

And here we must close for the present, 
reserving for another occasion some remarks 
upon steam-ships and manufactures, as pow- 
erful auxiliaries in the advancement of a 
community ; subjects, by the way, most fre- 
quently discussed in our pages for several 
years back, and we have reason to believe 
with some effect. Give us but the measures 
of consolidation—sound and healthy, and 
adequate banking, rail-roads judiciously laid 
and supported, and our faith is unbounded 
in the future prosperity of the city. With- 
out these—the hand-writing is already upon 
the wall! 


2.—MANUFACTURES FOR THE sOUTH— 
GAIL BORDEN’S MEAT BISCUIT FAC- 
TORY, TEXAS. 


To J. B. D. De Bow, Esq.: 

Some twelve months since I sent youa 
pamphlet, giving an account of a useful in- 
vention, by a highly respectable citizen of 
Texas, Gai) Borden, Jr., termed, by the in- 
ventor, Meat Biscuit. The favorable opin- 
ion I then ventured to express of this new 





article of food, was based on the examination 
and trial of some specimens of it, manufac- 
tured on a comparatively small scale. Since 
that time the inventor has put into success- 
ful operation an extensive establishment, for 
its manufacture in large quantities. Both 
the qualities and appearance of the Meat 
Biscuit have been considerably improved 
by manvfacturing it on a large scale; and 
the demand for it, though the factory has 
been in operation ouly a few months, bas 
already become large, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. Upon the suggestion of some gen- 
tlemen of the army, who were favorably 
impressed by its obvious practical utility, a 
small quantity was ordered, perhaps in the 
way of trial, by the government, for the use 
of the service. The results have been so 
satisfactory, that orders, amounting to thir- 
teen thousand pounds, have been received 
and filled by the enterprising proprietor, 
with the intimation that further orders 
would be forwarded, The demand for sup- 
plies by individuals is also rapidly increasing. 
Under these circumstances the Meat Biscuit 
may be regarded as an established and im- 
portant manufacture, and being an invention 
made in our section of the confederacy, and 
specially adapted to the grazing and grain- 
growing regions of the South and West, 
perhaps you will deem some notice of the 
manufactory worthy a place in your Re- 
view. 

And permit me here to say, that, in my 
opinion, you have justly appreciated the true 
interests of the South, in the decided tone 
of encouragement of manufactures among 
us, held by the Review. Planting is and 
will continue to be the chief occupation of 
the South; the sales of our produce annu- 
ally amount to large sums of money; but 
little of this money remains among us; it 
soon finds its way abroad for the fabrics and 
manufactures of the northern states and of 
the Old World. To increase the amount of 
those large sums, and to keep a portion of 
them at home, in order to improve and ex- 
pand our agricultural interests, as well as to 
give permanent and broad development to 
other numerous sources of wealth in the 
South, we must establish and foster those 
manufactures suited to our climate and 
productions. No purely agricultural coun- 
try has ever vied in wealth, and its nu- 
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merous and high appliances, with those 
other countries where, without neglecting 
the soil, manufactures and commerce have 
flourished. Mining countries, which furnish 
the representatives of wealth in precious 
metals, seem condemned to ‘perpetual pov- 
erty. Merely grain-growing, grazing and 
planting countries, though they feed and 
clothe mankind, seem destined to reach only 
a moderate degree of national wealth and 
power. To attain the highest degree of na- 
tional and individual wealth, and the great 
blessings which flow therefrom, to the pro- 
ductions of the soil must be added the arts, 
manufactures and commerce, To the sweat 
of the brow without, must be united the 
sweat of the mind within; the lador of the 
mind, the ingenuity of the hands, the limit. 
less power of machimery, must give a ten- 
fold, and hundred-fold value to the produc- 
tions of the bowels and of the surface of the 
earth. So greatly is the value of these pro- 
ductious, of these articles which we com- 
monly call the raw material, augmented by 
human industry, that it has ever been one of 
the commonest facts in history to see coun- 
tries of the poorest soil become the seats of 
most populous, flourishing, and powerful 
states, by a wise fostering of manufactures 
and commerce. For illustration of these 
facts we need not ransack by-gone times, or 
roam to other countries; the different sec- 
tions of the Union, daily force this truth on 
every one who is not so perversely blind 
that he wont see. What ought the South, 
or rather what must the South do? We 
have trusted too much to the fact, that other 
nations—the world, cannot get along with- 
out the productions of our fertile soil. We 
are writhing on seeing our fair share of po- 
litical power and influence passing from us, 
to the more rapidly populating North. Po- 
litical conventions, amendments—I would 
rather say changes than amendments, of the 
Constitution, wont save us. All such reli- 
ance will ever prove, as it has hitherto prov- 
ed, visionary, illusory, and impracticable. 
We must establish manufactures in our own 
section of the country, as one very powerful, 
if not the most powerful, means of adding 
largely to our population, multiplying our 
real strength, and increasing our represent- 
ation and votes in Congress. For this pur- 
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pose, we need no modification of the tariff, 
no modification of our opinions on free trade 
and state rights; indeed, it would be carry- 
ing state rights into beneficial practice. And 
should the North, at length, in the madness 
of fanaticism, rend asunder the Union, the 
South would be prepared for the conse- 
quences. 

Leaving these high state matters, and 
coming down to Mr. Borden’s very useful 
invention and manufacture, I will venture to 
give you some account of his establishment. 

His factory is now in full and complete ope- 
ration in Galveston. The buildings are com- 
modious; the machinery entirely new, and 
of the best description; and every thing 
about the establishment neat and clean in 
the highestdegree. In fact, fastidious clean- 
liness seems to rank with the proprietor as 
the first of virtues, so scrupulously is it 
observed. 

The building is a two story brick house, 55 
feet by 50, with a one-story frame building 40 
feet by 24, attached, Anengine of ten-horse 
power, with two cylinder-boilers, constitutes 
the power to drive the machinery, which 
consists of biscuit-machines to knead, roll 
and cut the dough; a fan to raise the fire in 
a blast-furnace for heating the oven ; a grist- 
mill to pulverise the biscuit—and the guwillo- 
tine, a powerful machine, constructed by 
Mr. Savage, to cut the meat intosmall pieces, 
the better to facilitate its boiling. 

There are fourwooden caldrons, or tubs, 
tor boiling the meat, and evaporating the 
liquid or broth ; the two for boiling the meat 
holding 2,300 gallons, will each boil 7,000 Ibs. 
of meat in twelve to sixteen hours ; the other 
two for evaporating, will contain some 1,400 
gallons each. All the tubs are heated, or 
boiled by steam passing through long coiled 
iron pipes, supplied at pleasure either from 
the escape-steam from the engine, or direct 
from the boiler. By this mode of boiling, 
the steam is condensed into pure distilled 
water, which may be used for any purposes 
required in the factory. 

When the meat is so far boiled, that the 
liquid or broth contains the entire nutriment, 
the solid innutritive portions are separated 
by a simple process of filtering, so that the 
broth goes into the evaporators pure and free 
from all solid and fibrous matter. It is then 
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evaporated to a degree of consistence resem- 
bling sugar-house sYrup ; its uniform density 
being determined by a liquid or syrup gauge. 
One pound of this syrup or extract, contains 
the nutriment of about eleven pounds of 
meat, (including its usual proportion of bone) 
as first put in the caldron. This extract is 
then mixed with the best and finest flour, 
kneaded and made into biscuit, by the ma- 
chines before mentioned. The biscuit is 
baked upon pans, in an oven so constructed 
as to produce an uniform firmness. The pro- 
portion is two pounds «f extract to three 


pounds of flour; but by baking, the five | 


pounds of dough are reduced to four pounds 
of biscuit. And this will make what the 
inventor claims :—the nutriment of over five 
pounds of meat and over ten ounces of flour 
in one pound of the “ biscuit.” 

The biscuit resembles in appearance a 
light-colored sugar-cake, is very friable, and 
readily pulverized by the grist-mill,or any 
of the smaller means of pulverizing in com- 
mon use in every household. It is packed in 
air-tight casks, or tin canisters ; the interstices 
between the cakes being filled with pulver- 
ized biscuit, ground by the mill before 
mentioned. 

The establishment has been fitted up in a 
very handsome manner, and is highly credi- 
table to the proprietor, whw has been aided 
by Mr. J.S. Savage, very skilful mechanist 
of Galveston. Apart from the cost of the 
main building, the expense of fitting it up 
has been about $10,000. The proprietor 
expresses himself as under particular obli- 


gations to Mr. J. H. Brower, of New-York, 
by the use of whose name a great portion of | 


the machinery and apparatus was procured 
in that city. 

So long a time was necessarily consumed 
in fitting up the establishment, that it is only 
within a few months that the meat-biscuit 
has been manufactured on an extensive scale- 
This circumstance, with the fact, that large 
quantities have been ordered by the govern- 
ment for the use of the army, prevented 
Mr. Borden from sending quantities of his 
“ biscuit” to the different markets of the 
Union, until within the last two or three 
weeks, In the meanwhile the “ biscuit” has 
been in use, and time and experience have 
more fully tested its qualities; and I feel 
warranted in saying, that the opinions 
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| I expressed twelve months since, of its 
| utility, have been fully sustained. Its power 
of keeping unimpaired in a hot climate 
through the whole year, and on long sea- 
| voyages, has been fully tested. It keeps 
better than any of the crackers or sea-biscuit 
| of commerce, and seems singularly exempe 
| from being infested by worms and insects. 
Its qualities, constituting it a full, invigorating 
| ration, on which men can do fall work or 
| duty, have been amply verified. It is nota 
| mere make-shift, that will answer when other 
| food cannot be had ; it gives to the sailor, 
the soldier and the laboring man, that sensa- 
tion of comfortable fullness of the stomach, 
which the working-man requires; itis savory 
| and digestible enough for the most fastidious 
appetite ; and meets those other final require 
ments of a suitable food. 

I shall not dilate here on the various want, 
of our times, to meet which the meat-biscuit 
is adapted, further than to say, that it will 
be found indispensable in protecting our 
frontier, by enabling the soldier to pursue the 
Indian into the wilderness, without being so 
encumbered by his “transportation,” ag 
never to come up with the enemy ;—that it 
will vastly expedite the labors, add to the 
| Safety, and diminish the expenses of the 
| boundary and compromise commissions, and, 
| in short, of all enterprises where our frontier 
settlements are to be visited, or our vast in- 
terior territories, stretching to the Pacific, 
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are to be traversed, 

I fear I have already trespassed over 
much on your time; but a meritorious in- 
| vention of much practical utility, has seemed 
to me worthy of some notice, in our section 
of country where it was made. 

With great regard, 
1 am truly yours, 
ASHBEL SMITH. 
Evergreen, Galveston Bay, Texas, 

March, 1851. 

Notre.—Mr. Borden informs me, that he is 
about to visit the World’s Fair at London, in 
May. 





3.—-FENNER’S SOUTHERN MEDICAL RE- 
PORTS. 

We have been favored by our friend, Dr. 

Fenner, with a neat prospectus of the second 

volume of his Southern Medical Reports, 
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which he designs to issue from the press in 
June next. In noticing the first volume of 
these Reports, we expressed the hope, that 
the enterprising editor would meet with the 
reward which was due to his eminent ser- 
vices. This has far from happened, but on 
the contrary, quite a considerable loss has 
been suffered. Undetermined by such a 
mishap, and full of sanguine expectations for 
the future, the author has launched himself 
again, and appeals most powerfully to the 
physicians of the South in his behalf. That 
ghe appeal will be heard, is our most ardent 
hope. A remittance of $5 will purchase both 
the first and second volumes. Advertise- 
ments of medical men, books, inventions, 
&c., inserted upon moderate terms. The 
editor s address is No. 5 Carondolet-street, 
New-Orleans. We repeat the language of 
another occasion. “The intention of Dr. 
Fenner’s book, is: 

“1, To induce a more close and rigid study 
of the diseases which are peculiar to the 
South, and which can seldom be understood 
by those who are not familiarly acquainted 
with the meteorological, topographical and 
hydrographical relations and conditions 
which subsist among us. The whole sub- 
ject must be studied together, if studied 
thoroughly. 

+2, To provoke habits of greater research 
and industry among southern physicians, and 
afford a medium of communicating with each 
other, upon the highest branches of the pro- 
fession, less ephemeral than the magazines 
of the day, and to stimulate these profes- 
sional intercommunications. 

“3. To furnish the statesman, planter, or 
citizen, with full statistics of the mortality 
of different sections, the tendencies to pecu- 
liar diseases, the probable and possible 
health ameliorations, and those general mor- 
tuary facts, which have come now to occupy 
an important piace in the studies of political 
economists, municipal authorities, planters 
and legislators.” 





4.—DR. CHICKERING ON THE BOSTON 
CENSUS. 


We have received a pamphlet containing 
an elaborate discussion of the Boston Census 
Report of 1850, from the pen of Dr. Chick- 
ering, who is one of the most thorough statis- 
ticians in America, and whose work on Immi- 
gration, etc., we analyzed several years ago, 
in the Review. 

From the Report of the British Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, Dr. Cnickering states, 
that in the ten years preceding 1839, 613,258 
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emigrants left the ports of Great Britain: 
47.69 per cent. of whom were destined for 
the United States. In the ten years preced” 
ing 1849, the whole emigration was 1,340,496 
for America, of which the per centage to the 
United States had increased to 68.04. In 
1848 and 1849, the aggregate was 480,115: 
to the United States, 407,683, or 84 per cent.! 
In additioa, a large number of those sailing 
for Canada find their way hither. Of 
253 224 emigrants who have landed in Cana- 
da and New-Brunswick during the last five 
years, upwards of 73,000 proceeded at once 
to the United States. 

Dr, Chickering gives some interesting 
facts relating to the origin of the Boston 
population. He estimates on the first of 
June last about 75 per cent., or 750,000 in- 
habitants, were of the Massachusetts stock, 
that is, consisting of those who were there in 
1830, and their descendants; about 20 per 
cent., or 200,000 foreigners, with their chil” 
dren, mostly Irish ! and 5 per cent., or 50,000 
from other states in this Union. 





5.—HEALTH AND MORTALITY OF NEW-OR- 
LEANS. 


We have the Report of the Board of 
Health for 1851, which was drawn up, we 
believe, by Dr. Hort, of this city, so well 
known for his laborious and assiduous scien- 
tific and medical researches. 

The report shows, that in New-Orleans 
and Lafayette, the number of deaths in 1851 
was :— 

January to April, inclusive...........2,336 


May to August, inclusive...... ......2,557 
September to December, inclusive... ..2,926 


WO is cn bins biden tin aes ee 
There are some sixty pages of tables, but 
no generalization ; and it would take half a 
day to find out from them the number of 
deaths during the year, distinguishing the 
ages, sexes, color and country. We have 
not time for this now, however interesting. 
7,819 deaths is a per centage of about 6. We 
make two or three extracts, 


SEWERAGE FOR NEW-ORLEANS. 


“ Nothing would more effectually relieve 
the city from the — and most danger- 
ous nuisances, and consequently tend to im- 
prove the health of the community, and 


{diminish the mortality, and enhance the 
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value of real estate, swell the amount of our 
active, industrious population, and promote 
our commercial prosperity, than the system 
of se suggested by Dr. Barton in the 
last annual report of this board. 

“ As we can find nothing better to say on 
the subject, we shall quote from that report, 
in order to keep the question before the 
public: 

“ «We have not been able to procure an 
estimate of the expense of a few leading- 
covered drains, by which these important 
conte would be obtained ; but it ne too 
much to say, that a perfect system of sewer- 
age and F eoety S haating the city and 
neighborhood, would be cheap at any price, 
for they at once remove a// the known causes 

dtsease under the control of the public : 

th of every kind, and almost everywhere, 
and undue moisture. * * * * The 
benefits to be derived from sewerage are so 
palpable, from what has been said, and so 
clearly in accordance with all experience, 
that here it might safely be left. Neverthe. 
less, it has been so fercibly put in the follow- 
ing statement of the examination of the dis- 
tinguished Dr. T. Southwood Smith, before 
a committee of the House of Commons of 
England, that we thought we could not do 
better than make a short extract frum it. He 
declares that in every district in which fever 
returns frequently, and prevails extensively, 
there is uniformly bad sewerage, a bad sup- 
ply of water, a bad supply of scavengers, 
and a constant accumulation of filth.’ ” 


SODA-WATER POISON. 


“We consider the interesting paper, writ- 
ten and published by Dr. Fenner, in the first 
volume uf the Southern Medical Reports, 
on the subject of poisoning by lead, as one 
that fairly claims the attention of the board 
of health. We would not call the colic pro- 
duced by it an epidemic; yet we are con- 
vinced by experience and observation, that 
traces of lead can be found in hydrant-water, 
in soda-water, in ginger or sassafras beer, 
and in other beverages concocted for the 
thirsty during our prolonged summers. 

“We can avouch for the propriety of the 
chemical agents used as tests by Dr. Fen- 
ner, to discover the traces of lead in the 
beverages of which we have just spoken. 
We have confirmed, by our experiments in 
the laboratory, the results announced in the 
report; and we have seen and felt enough 
of colic, produced by drinking the said fluids, 
to deem the subject worthy of the attention 
of the mayor and city councils.” 





6.—THE CHURCH—BISHOP ENGLAND. 

Protestantism and Catholicity compared, 
in their effects upon civilization in Eu- 
rope. Written in Spanish by Rev, J. 
Balmes. Translated from the French. 
Second Edition. Baltimore: John Mur- 
phy & Co, ; 1851, 


Although we have ever had little predi- 





lection for theological polemics, and do not 
find that years increase our desire to assert 
“ orthodoxy” by “blows and knocks ;” but 
holding rather with Pope, 
“For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
He can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” 

We have yet looked over this volume 
with some interest, and it will, indeed, repay 
the most attentive perusal. Of course the 
Reformers are handled without gloves ; and 
in good sooth, many of them deserved but 
few tender mercies, though, we doubt not, 
they were at least equal, if not, which our 
faith teaches, better than their opposers. 
Mr. Balmes, who died a year or tvo ago, 
was one of the most enlightened divines, 
philosophers, or publicists of Spain, and a 
most brilliant writer, has left in this volume, 
an elevated monument to his memory, His 
positions, wrong or right, are maintained 
with ability and power, proving himself 
worthy of the most polished blades of the 
Protestant world. The work embraces a 
wide field, and abounds in curious research- 
es amid the mouldering ruins of the middle 
ages. His subjects, among others, are the 
cause of Protestantism—its tendency, fanati- 
cism; Protestantism and Catholicity, in their 
relation to social progress; the Catholic 
Church and slavery; marriage; celibacy ; 
the Spanish Inquisition; monastic orders ; 
the Jesuits; political liberty and religious 
intolerance ; intellectual development under 
the influence of Catholicity, etc. 

We give the programme of the work, as 
it is expressed by the American editor: 


“When Protestantism could no | 
maintain its position in the field of theology, 
impelling its votaries, by its endless varia- 
tions, to espouse open infidelity, or to fall 
back upon the ancient Church, it adopted a 
new mode of defence, in pointing to its pre- 
tended achievements, as Pw liberator of the 
human mind, the friend of civil and religious 
freedom, the patron of science and the arts; 
in a word, the active element in all social 
ameliorations. They claim for it the merit 
of having freed the intellect of man from a 
degrading bondage, given a noble impulse 
to enterprife and industr , and sown, in 
every direction, the seed of national in- 
dividual prosperity. To combat this dela- 
sion, so well calculated to ensnare the minds 
of men, in this materialistic and utilitarian 
age, the author undertook this work.’’ 


Messrs. Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, are 
the most extensive publishers of this class of 
works in the country. They have advised 
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us of having forwarded a copy of Bishop | 
England’s work to our address, which is 
not yetat hand. The memory of the Bishop | 
is associated with our earliest years in 

Charleston, and no man stood higher in the 

confidence of both Catholic and Protestant 

parties. It will afford us great pleasure to 

notice fully his posthumous works, edited 

by Bishop Reynolds, in 6 vols.,incloth. Of 
these works the Charleston Courier has 
said : 

“The subjects of these volumes present 
attractions, not only to the inquirer after reli- 

ious truth, but to the statesman and to the 
awyer they present much that is worthy of 
their study, as well for the subject matter, as 
for the style of the writer, and the simplicity 
of the language which he used to embody 
the analytical deductions made by his gigan- 
tic mind. His Discourses farnis ode s of 
oratory worthy of imitation by divines, 
statesmen, and members of the legal profes- 
sion. 

“We trust that the Protestant and Catho- 
lie will vie with each other in showing that 
be love literature and appreciate worth, 
without regard to sectarian prejudice.” 


7.—COAST SURVEY. 

We are indebted to Senator Soulé for 
many valuable public documents, and, in 
this instance, also, to Gen. Downs and Pro- 
fessor Bache, for a copy of the Coast Sur- 
vey Report, in 1850. The volume is a very 
large and valuable one, and is illustrated 
with 43 maps, showing the different parts 
of our coast. Twelve others are now in 
process of engraving. We shall hereafter 
extract that part of the Report which relates 
to the keys and reefs of Florida, which is 
of very great interest. In 1849, there were 
a reconnoissance of 10,519 square miles, and 
a triangulation of 4,091. The number of 
soundings made on the survey, 265,824; 
number of printed sheets of maps made, 
15,162. 


8.—FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
Blackwood—F ebruary, 1851. Contents: 
Latimer and Ridley; My Novel, No. 6; 
History of John Bull; Harry Bolton’s Cu- 
racy; Dangers of the Country; Curran, and 
his Contemporaries; Lord Holland’s Re- 





miniscences ; Popery in the 19th Century. | 
The complexion of the first and last articles | 


show the excited state of British feeling on 
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the Romish movements, which threw Lord 
John into such a tempest of ire. We give 
the closing stanza of “Latimer and Rid- 
ley :’’ 


“The echo of thy tread shall make 
The light still higher burn ; 

A blaze shall rise trot Cranmer’s grave 
And martyr'd Ridley’s urn! 

A blaze which they, who own thy power, 
Shall stand aghast to see ; 

A blaze that in your infamy 
Shali show both them and thee! 

Yes, send thy cardinals again, 


Once more array wers, 
Their watchword is— Pope of Rome, 
The Word of God be oukeee 


London Quarteriy—Contents: Cum: 
mings’ Hunter Life in Africa; Socrates; 
Ignatian Epistles; Mysteries of Ceylon; 
Cheap Sugar and Slave Trade; the British 
Museum ; Germany, and the King of Prus- 
sia; Southey ; the Ministers and the Pope ; 
Defenceless state of Great Britain, etc. 





9.—PERIODICALS, ETC. 


Bankers’ Magazine for March.—Boston: 
J. Smith Homans. $5 per annum. Con- 
tents: 

Banking in Missouri ; 

Frauds upon Banks ; 
Finances of New-York ; 
Banks of New-York ; 

New Feature in Banking ; 
Discoveries of the past half Century ; 
Origin of Usury; 

Gold Question ; 

Gilbert on Banking, See X.; 
Bank Statistics of the States ; 
Stocks and Exchanges, &c. 


Farmers’ Guide to Scientific and Prac 
tical Agriculture; Detailing the labors of 
the Farm, in all their variety; and adapting 
them to the seasons of the year, as they 
successively occur. By Henry Stephens, 
author of the Book of the Farm, assisted 
by John P. Norton, New-Haven; New- 
York, Leonard Scott & Co. No. 15. Price, 
25 cents. The work will be completed in 


22 numbers. 


Shakspeare's Dramatic Works.—Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston ; illustrated. Each 
No. contains a play, splendidly got up. 
Price, 25 cents. We have Nos, 34 and 35, 
“ Titus Andronicus” and “ Pericles.” 
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10.—CLASSICAL PUBLICATIONS.—HARPERS’ 
AKRTHON’S SERIES. 


1.—The Germanica and Agricola of 
Tacitus ; with English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, from the best and latest au- 
thorities ; the remarks of Botticher, on the 
style of Tacitus, and a copious geographical 
index. By Charles Anthon, LL.D., Profes- 
sor of the Greek and Latin Languages in 
Columbia College, New-York, and Rector of 
the Grammar School. New-York: Harper 
Brothers, publishers, 82 Cliff-setreet. 1850. 

This is another of the excellent editions of 
the classics by Dr. Anthon. Tt is based 
upon the English edition of Dr. Smith, pub- 
lished in 1840. Much valuable information 
has been added to the notes and commenta- 
ries of Ruperti, Passow and Walsh, which 
render this work the most complete that has 
ever appeared in this country. We take 
pleasure in recommending it to all our 
schools and colleges. 

2.—Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
War, and the first book of the Greek Para- 
phrase ; with English Notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, plans of battles, sieges, &c.; and 
historical, geographical and archeological in- 
dexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

One of the same series that we have al- 
ready noticed. The notes are ample, and 
are especially useful to beginners. It is 
adorned with wood-cuts, illustrating the 
battles and walls of the ancients, which are 
curious and instructive. It has also the| 
Greek Paraphrase, which is a_ literary 
novelty, and one which is intended to ren- | 
der the study of the Greek language easy to 
beginners. 





— | 

3.— Sallust’s Jugurthine War, and Con- 
spiracy of Cataline ; with an English Com- 
mentary, and Geographical and Historical | 
Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. | 
A new, and much improved edition of 
Sallust. Several alterations have been made | 
since the edition of 1839. The principal | 
changes will be found to consist in a more | 
enlarged commentary on the Jugurthine | 
War, in the placing of this production of Sal- | 
lust before the narrative of the conspiracy | 
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4.—A System of Latin Versification, ina 
series of progressive exercises, including 
specimens of translation from English and 
German poetry into Latin verse. For the 
use of schools and colleges. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 

A work admirably calculated to teach the 
principles of Latin versification. We notice 
however, a slight error, in giving Mr. Basil 
Hall the credit of translating a piece of poetry 
purporting to be written by Schloss Hain- 
feld. The author is the late Richard Henry 
Wilde, of New-Orleans. The piece begins 
thus : 

“ My life is like the summer rose.” 


5.—A Grammar of the Latin Language. 
—By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D., Professor of the 
University, and Member of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin. From the ninth edition 
of the original, adapted to the use of English 
students. By Leonard Schmitz, Ph. D., late 
of the University of Bonn. Corrected and 
enlarged by Charles Anthon, LL.D. 


The work is so universally and favorably 
known, that it is scarcely necessary to say 
anything in its praise. We believe that it is 
the most popular Grammar of the Latin 
tongue in the English language. Dr. An- 
thon’s valuable foot-notes, and two additional 
Appendices, make it the most complete edi- 
tion of the work that has ever appeared. 





6.—A System of Greek Prosody and 
Metre, for the use of Schools and Colleges; 
together with the choral scanning of the Pro- 


metheus Vinctus, of Auschylus, and the Ajex 


and (dipus Tyrannus, of Sophocles, To 


| which are appended, remarks on Indo-Ger- 


manic Analogies. By Charles Anthon. 
LL.D. 

A novel and interesting treatise on the 
Prosody and Metres of the Greek language. 
The study of this important branch of classi- 
cal learning has hitherto been much neglect- 
ed in our country. We trust that this admi- 
rable work will prove to be of great assist- 
ance to the youth of our schools and colleges, 


and that it may be universally adopted by 


of Cataline ; and in the two Indexes, the one | them. 


Geographical and the other Historical, which 
have been appended to the work. 


7.—A System of Latin Prosody and 
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Metre, from the best authorities, ancient and 
modern, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. 


Another of the same series, and is cheracter- 
ized by the usual ability, precision and full- 
ness of illustration, for which all of Dr. An- 
thon’s classical works are so pre-eminently 


distinguished. 


8.—First Latin Lessons, coutaining the 
most important parts of the grammar of the 
Latin language, together with appropriate 
exercises in the translating and writing of 
Latin, for the use of beginners. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 

The object of this work is to familiarize the 
student with those portions of the grammar 
which he may from time to time commit to 
memory, and which relate principally to the 
declension of nouns and conjugation of verbs. 
It renders the study of the language much 
more easy than the old system, which im- 
posed an unnecessary burden upon the tyro, 
and disgusted him with his labors, which is 
a great impediment tothe progress of science 
in any department, and especially in the 
learning of languages. The work is com- 
plete in all respects, and we recommend it 
cordially to public favor. 








9.—An Introduction to Greek Prose-Com- 
position, with copious explanatory exercises, 
in which all the important principles of Greek 
Syntax are fully elucidated. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 

The object of the editor in publishing this 
volume, has been to make the student more 
fully acquainted, than could be done in an 
ordinary grammar, with all the important 
principles of Greek Syntax. He assures us, 
that no. pains have been spared to make it, 
what it professes to be, a complete guide to 
Greek Prose-Composition. 





10.—The Works of Horace, with English 
Notes. critical and exp!anatory. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D., Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages in Columbia College, and 
Rector of the Grammar School. A new edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, with excursions 
relative to the wines and vineyards of the 
Adcients; and a life of Horace, by Milman. 
New-York: Harper Brothers, 82 Cliff-st. 
1850. 

This is an elegant and complete edition of 
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our favorite author, Horace. It would be a 
useless for us to say anything in its praise 

as it would be to “paint the lily.” It it 
already in the hands of every collegian and 
school-boy throughout the country, and we 
have no doubt, will continue to be so, as 
long as good taste and sound scholarship are 
appreciated in the world. 


11.—THE EDITOR.* 


Tw a comfortless room an Evitor sat, 

In Garkn >ss, in silence and sorrow: 

Not a crown to his soul, save the crown of his 
hat, 

With a very bad fracture apparent in that, 

Nor a friend from whom he could borrow. 

And sadly he gazed on the rusty old grate, 

As he muttered a curse on his hapless fate. 

With none to assist, and none to save, 

His soul was as dark as the gloom of the 
grave, 


As he mournfully mused of the morrow. 


For all, too well, this Editor knew, 

That to-morrow, the bill fur his board was due, 

With the devil to pay, and bis wash-woman, 
too. 


His dress was a suit of rusty black, 
His coat he had worn a year, 

Old papers, paste, a lamp with a crack, 
An old arm chair, with a delicate back, 
A rickety table near, 

A handleless mug, 

And a water-jug 

Were his scanty furniture. 


Thus sate he in his cheerless room, 
To which the twilight lent its gloom : 
At length, with a desperate air, 

As if to bid all troubles cease, 

He fixed himself in his rickety chair, 
With heels upon the mantel-piece. 


Yet still he mused : but visions bright, 
Upon his mind are gathering now, 
Like stars arising in the night ; 

And from his breast and off his brow, 
The gloom is fading fast, 

As on his fancy vivid grow, 

The pictures of the past ; 

Whilst memory bids her genii roll 
The weight of manhood from his soul. 





* By Samuel R. Walker, of New-Orleans. 
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He dreamed: "Twas of his childhood’s home, 
And of those charmed and happy days, 
Remembrance never parteth from, 

But clingeth to, whilst life delays. 

He dreamed :—He was again a child ; 
Familiar tones were on the air, 

Again on him a mother smiled, 

He listened to her prayer. 

The merry laugh of sisters dear, 

Made music to his dreaming ear. 


And now he strolled yon rippling stream, 
To draw the trout with skillful hook, 

As ‘neath its arching oaks he’d dream 

way the day, o'er some dearjbodk. 

"And now he views each early scene, 
The tall church spire, the village green, 
The tavern standing near, 

The elms that grew beside the rill, 

The old white school-house on the hill, 
The play-grounds in its rear. 


And in his dreams he'd often smile, 
When he recalled the pranks so droll, 
That did his idle hours beguile : 
How once the Deacon’s pipe he stole, 
And it with powder loaded ! 

How awfully the Deacon swore ! 

A thing scarce ever known before— 
When the little thing exploded— 
And what a clamor there uprose 
Amongst the congregation, 

Because he d/ew the Deacon's nose, 
Almost from its foundation ! 


* ” n * * 


A change, and lo! the garden spo 
That bloom’d behind his father’s cot, 
Where mournfully the willows wave 
Their branches o'er his mother’s grave. 


‘Tis past. And hard indeed it seem’d 

To wake and know he only dream’d. 

“ Ah, well!’ he said, as he slowly arose, 

And hastily glanced on his threadbare clothes, 

Whilst a tear-drop crossed the bridge of his 
nose : 

“Things at their worst must mend, 

“ For long is the lane that has no turn, 

“ And longer that has no end.” 


12.—MAGNETISM AND THE WINDS. 


Lieut, Maury’s ingenious and able treatise 
on the probable relation of magnetism, and 
the circulation of the atmosphere, prepared 
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as an appendix to the astronomical observa- 
tions, has been kindly sent us by the author. 
After prosecuting a severe scientific scrutiny 
and with the aid of circular letters sent 
throughout the valley ofthe Mississippi,which 
confirmed the fact, that the south-west ate 
the rainy winds, he concludes with the 
remark : 


“Though it be not proved that magnetism 
is the power which guides the storm from 
left to right, and from right to left, which 
conducts the moist and the dry air each in 
its appointed paths, and which regulates the 
“ wind in his circuits’—yet that it is 
a power, is rendered su very probable, that 
the onus is now shifted, and it remains not 
to prove, but to disprove, that such is its 
agency.” 


13.—NECROLOGY. 


It is with pain that we have to announce, 
since our last, the deaths of two individuals, 
who, for their valuable services, have long 
maintained a high reputation in the country. 

Jous W. Monette was the author of 
that most invaluable work, which had cost 
the labor of twenty years, “ The History of 
the Valley of the Mississippi.” A new edi- 
tion of which, greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, he was on the eve of issuing from 
the press. He also contributed many valw- 
able papers to the pages of our review upom® 
western subjects. He died on his planta- 
tion, in the Parish of Madison, La, on the 
first of March last, from a disease of the 
brain, A friend has promised to prepare for 
our next, a biographical sketch. 

Joun W. Sxrnner, the Editor of the 
Plough, Loom and Anvil, has an American 
reputation for bis distinguished services to 
the agricultural community, running back to 
the early part of the present century. More 
lately he was known from his connection 
with the Farmers’ Magazine, published for 
several years in New-York. No man could 
have been more assiduous and devoted in the 
performance of his duties ; and although we 
have differed with him radically upon points 
of policy, we have always urged the encour 
agement of his works as of public interest 
and value. Mr. Skinner was for 20 years 
Post-master at Baltimore, and under Har- 
rison’s administration, Assistant Post-master 
General. Only in the last number of his 
magazine, he was congratulating himself 
upon the bright openings which had dawned 
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upon his fortunes. In a few days, sudden 
and painful death blighted all—and this is 
life. 
“© Wave flows on wave, 
But the sea dries not 





We sigh, 
Pause for awhile, and murmur—4// must die, 
Then rush to pleasure, action, sin once more.” 





14.—CHARLESTON MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


We are delighted to observe in the 
Courier a statement, showing a condition of 
unprecedented prosperity in this institution. 
Tn speaking of the last graduating class, the 
dean, Dr. Frost, introduces the interesting 
fact, that, of the very large number included, 
but a single known instance occurs, where 
collegiate or academical advantages have 
not been enjoyed. No other school in the 
Union can, we believe, show such a result, 
and it speaks volumes in favor of Southern 
literary advancement. These students were 
from South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, and Alabama. 
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with him upon the subject, and witnessing 
his early experiments. This matter of pumps 
would seem almost hereditary in the family. 
It was no small part of our boyhood's pleas- 
ures to witness the ingenious devices of an- 
other of the Lebbys, also a boy, in torturing 
water by mechanical applications. We re- 
collect, once he had invented, or at least 
thought so, a curious and novel rotary pump, 
and we thought he had mechanical genius 
enough to invent almost anything short of 
perpetual motion, or the quadrature of the 
circle. But to return to the Draining 
Pump: 

“The pump elevates the water five feet | 
from the surface of the pool, in which it is 
placeé, and discharges it at the rate of five 
thousand gallons per minute. It is worked 
by a five horse engine, at a very moderate 

ressure, and results, proportionate to an 
increased size of the machine, and the ap- 
plication of greater power, can be uttained, 
both as regards the quantity of water dis- 
charged, and the height to which it can be 
carried. The principle of the pump is the 
reversal of the action of a Turbine wheel, 





15.—TO RECLAIM RED RIVER LANDS. 


J. A. Regan has sent us the manuscript of 
@ proposal he intends making to the legisla- 
ture of Texas, to be allowed to reclaim the 
Red River lands of that state, by turn- 
ing the waters of the river into canals, 
communicating with the rivers of Texas, 
and ultimately into the Gulf of Mexico. 


revolving horizontally on the axis of a shaft, 
to the upper end of which the motive power 
| is applied ; and the whole astonishing force 
| which it exerts, depends, as far as we un- 
derstand it, upon the centrifugal power of 
the Turbine wheel. The machine is, there 
fore, a very simple one, and on that account 
peculiarly acapted to agricultural purposes. 
| The price of a pump, of the capacity and 
| dimensions above stated, will not, we under- 
stand, exceed three hundred dollars.” 





We have not examined the proposition, but | 


simply state it. The condition is, that a 
grant be made to him of every alternate | 
section of the reclaimed lands, and the work 

will be executed in seven years. 
| 


16.—AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





1. We take pleasure in calling attention to 
the mineral paint invented by Mr. Blake, of 
which C. Sheldon, of New-Orleans, is agent. 
It is perfectly fire and water proof, and is 
the very thing to coat sugar-houses, water- 
cisterns, etc. 

2. A Draining Pump.—Our friend Wm. 
Lebby, of Charleston, S. C., has at last suc- 
ceeded in bringing into successful operation 
a pump of this description, whose power is 
really marvellous, a model of which he ex- | 


hibited last year at the Charleston Fair. | 


We recollect several years ago conversing 


17.—THE ANCIENT BELLES OF FLORIDA, 


Mr. Simms, in his late beautiful historica} 
romance of the Huguenots in Carolina, 
which he has quaintly entitled the Lily and 
the Totem, thus graphically paints the 
early flowers of the Southern forests : 


“A rather scanty robe of white cotton, 
concealed, in some degree, the bosom, and 
extended somewhat below the knees. 
| Around the necks of several were hung 
| thick strands of native pearls, partially dis- 
colored by the action of fire, which had 
| been pate, Pct to extricate them from the 
| shells. Pesrls were also mingled ingeni- 
| ously with the long tresses of their straight, 
black hair; trailing with it, in not unfre- 
quent instances, even to the ground. Others, 


|in' place of this more valuable ornament, 
| wore necklaces, anklets, and tiaras. formed 


wholly of one or other of the numerous 
varieties of little sea-shells, by which, after 
| heavy storms, the low and sandy shores of 


| the country were literally covered. Strings 
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of the same shell encircled the legs, which 
were sometimes of a shape to gratify the 
nicest exactions of the civilized standard, 
The forms of our Indian damsels were gen- 
erally symmetrical and erect; their move- 
ments at once agile and graceful—their fore- 
heads high, their lips thin, and with a seft, 
persuasive expression, inclining to melan- 
choly; while their eyes, black and bright, 
always shone with a peculiar forest fire, that 
seemed happily to consort with their dark, 
but not cnsleainn complexions. Well, in- 
deed, with a pardonable casey, might the 
people call them, ‘The Daughters of the 
Sun.’ He had made them his by his warm- 
est and fondest glances. These were the 
women, whose descendants in after days, 
as Yemassees, and Muscoghees, and Semi- 
noles, became a scourge of so large @ por- 
tion of the Anglo-American race.” 


18.—HILDRETH'S HISTORY UNITED STATES. 


History of the United States of America. 
By Richard Hildreth. Vol, 1V. New-York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1851. The volume 
before us is the first of a new series, the 
author having previously published three 
others upon the Colonial and Revolutionary 
times. He has here to deal with the period 
which immediately succeeded the adoption 
of the Constitution, and contemplates, in 
two volumes more, to bring the whole sub- 
ject, through the administration of Adams, 
the downfall of the federalists, the transfer of 
power to the republicans, the elevation of 
Madison, ete etc., to the administraticn of 
Monroe, in which the old party lines were 
greatly worn away, or entirely obliterated. 

We have read this first volume, which 
is entirely occupied with the adwinistration 
of Washington, with very close attention, 
and much instruction, from the novelty and 
amount of information embodied; but so 
keen and bitter are the prejudices and an- 
tipathies of the author towards the South, 
and everything Southern; towards Mr. 
Jefferson, and the whole republican party 
afterwards, and so delighted is he to dwell 
upon any points which may be tortured to 
their disadvantage, that we can place but 
little coofidence in his integrity as a his- 
torian, and none whatever in his feelings 
asa man. Never before was history so 
prostituted to gratify personal or party ma- 
levolence. 

We had marked a great many passages 
for comment and condemnation, but space 
and time do not now admit. Those which 
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relate to the slave discussion are particu- 
larly obnoxious, and no opportunity escapes 
of indulging a sneer at the expense of the 
Sovth, her institutions and her statesmen: 
Nothing but rottenness he finds in this Den- 
mark. One extract we should like to give, 
from the speech of Mr, Scott, of Pennsyl- 
vania, (who, it would seem, was the original 
author of the “higher law’’ doctrine,) made 
in the first Congress under the Constitution, 
upon the subject of slavery. Mr. Hildreth 
reports the debate in such a manner as com- 
mits him to an approval, or at least we have 
no evidence of his disapproval, of the odious 
sentiments of the speech. In fact, he hag 
introduced it immediately after his remark : 
“The patience of some of the Northern 
members, at length, began to give way,” 
ete. 

The work is written with vigor, the ar- 
rangement is good, the period embraced one 
of deep interest, and the facts numerous and 
interesting, 





19.—Lavengro ; the Scholar—the Gipsy— 
the Priest. By George Borrow, author 
of the “Bible in Spain.” New-York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff 
st. 1851. J, C. Morgan, New-Orleans, 
We can recommend this work to all who 
are fond of the marvellous. Itfully sustains 
the reputation which the author has ac- 
quired by his previous publications, His 
descriptions are lively and graphic, and the 
moral tone is excellent. 


20.—Foretgn Reminiscences, by Henry 

Richard Lord Holland—edited by his 

son, Henry Edward Lord Holland, New- 

York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-st. 

1851. 

This is an interesting book to those who 
like to know something about the intrigues 
of Courts, and anecdotes about Napoleon 
the Grand, and Talleyrand the veracious. 
We had never suspected, before Lord Hol- 
land had told us, that Talleyrand’s forte was 
veracity. 
21.—Nile Notes of a Howadje. New-York: 

Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-st. 1851. 


An interesting dreamy book, written in 
the genuine Oriental prose-poetic style. 
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22.—Malleville, a Franconia Story, by the 
author of the Rollo Books. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-st. 1850. 


23.— Wallace; a Franconia Story, by the 
author of 


24.—The Rollo Books. 
per & Brothers, 82 Cliff-st. 


New-York: Har- 
1850. 


These are instructive and entertaining lit- 
tle books, by Jacob Abbot, an author who 
has acquired a deserved popularity by his 
series of interesting volumes for the educa- 
tion of youth. We cordially recommend 
them. 


25.—Consuelo ; by George Sand, translated | 


from the French by Fayette Robinson. 
Four volames inone. New-York : Stringer 
& Townsend, 222 Broadway. 1851. 


This is considered to be the masterpiece 
of Mme. George Sand, one of the most re- 
markable women of the age. Like most 
French novels, its moral tone is anything but 
elevated. 


26.— Mississippi Scenes, or Sketches of | 
Southern and Western Life. By Joseph 


B. Cobb, of Longwood, Miss. 
Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 
leans : J. C. Morgan. 


New- Or- 


author, Judge Longstreet. Many of the 
stories have been told before, over the sig- 
nature of Rambler, in the Mississippi papers. 
They possess quite interest enough to sus- 
tain the reader’s attention, and we have no 
doubt they will enliven many a tedious hour 
in the Southwest. 
gian by birth, and we therefore regret his 


introducing the story of the boy Joe, on page 
92, which might do very well for the sickly 
sentunentalist of the North. We have seen | 


more misery from the separation of white 
Parents and children, dictated by the stern 
laws of necessity, than we have ever seen 
from black, and this is universal Southern 
experience. Mr. Cobb gives several inter- 
esting stories, showing the devotion of ne- 
groes to their owners, from which we ex- 
tract one ; 


a 
P 
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“ FIDELITY OF A SLAVE, 

“Tt was a delightful, calm, summer even- 
ing, and the family had just taken an airing 
around the environs of the city in their -car- 
riage. As they alighted on their return, 
the nurse Ps gg J to meet them with the 
youngest child, a lovely little girl, in her 
arms, i permission to ride out a short 
distance to amuse the infant. No one else 
went, as the horses were thought to be per- 
feetly gentle, and as all confidence was 
placed in the driver’s care and skill. But 
it happened, in descending a steep hill which 
arose beyond the river on which the litue 
city was situated, that a breast-chain broke, 
and the carriage being pushed suddenly upon 
the horses, they started off at a furious gait, 
and evidently in a fright. The bridge was 
wo be passed, and the faithful driver, more 
alarmed for his precious charge than him- 
self, shouted to the nurse with trembling 
voice that he had lost all control over his 
horses. The honest creature did not hesi- 
tate, but took her resolve in a moment. 
With wonderful self-possession, which could 
have been inspired by nothing short of her 
devotion to her owners, and their beloved 





The writer is a Geor- | 


offspring, and, as the only possible chance, 
| she hastily unfastened the door, and then 
| turning so as to make sure of alighting on 
| her back, at the same time holding the in- 
| fant at arms’ length above her, that it might 
| thus escape the slightest jar, she threw her- 
| self out with a spring, perfectly regardless of 
everything but the safety of her master’s 
child. Her plan succeeded; for several 
gentlemen who witnessed the whole affair, 
running up to her aid immediately, disco- 
vered that the infant was entirely uvhurt, 


1851. though the devoted nurse had sustained se- 


vere injury. Fortunately, the horses were 


| stopped in time to prevent any serious acci- 
| dent; and afterwards, when the same gen- 

The work is moulded upon the plan of the | 
“ Georgia Scenes,’’ and dedicated to their | 


tlemen called to congratulate the distin- 
guished father on the child's escape, they 
declared to him that he possessed a treasure 
of priceless value in this devoted nurse—a 
| fact of which he was, by the by, fuliy 
| aware,” 


27.—LETTERS FROM THREE CONTINENTS. 


| We noticed in our last, the letters of Mat- 
thew F. Ward, Esq., written from different 
points of the Old World, and have more 
lately given them a closer perusal, from 
which it is impossible to rise without form- 
ing a high notion of the intelligence and abi- 
We trust that his future 
labors may not he grudgingly expended in 
the cause of letters. The following we have 
thought possesses sufficient general interest 


| 


| lity of the author. 


: , 
to be extracted from the many good things 


'in the volume :— 
“THE BAZAARS OF CONSTANTINOPLE.” 
‘“« My heart beating high with expectation, 
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I hastened to these celebrated marts of 
Eastern luxuries. I entered, and all the 
s illusions of fancy at once faded 

into a dark covered passage, whose lofty 
was supported by stone pillars, 

and along whose narrow sides were ranged 
the ae which were crowded with the 
goods of the petty merchants who occupied 
the bazaar. Teach partition of shelves is 
closed at night by two large shutters hung 
on hinges, one of which, during the day, is 
hois above, and the other is let down on 
a stone parapet, which runs along both sides 
of the passage, and forms a low counter, 
upon which is squatted the merchant, and 
upon which the purchasers usually seat 
themselves whilst bargaining for his goods. 
2g generally ir his shelves, about twelve 
eet long, and isis counter, from which he 
tarely descends, about four feet wide, con- 
sist the en/ire shop of the Turkish merchant, 
possessed, as I had imagined, of countless 
treasures. His stock in trade is composed 
of striped mixtures of cotton and silk from 
Damascus—of Persian silks, which are but 
sorry imitations of Cashmere shawls—of 
numerous importations from Europe, of in- 
ferior silks, muslins, and other articles of 
ladies’ apparel—of handkerchiefs and nap- 
kine for the table, worked in colored worsted 


—of gaudy caps for the side of the head— | 


and sashes and bags richly embroidered in 
gold. which, being tastefully arranged about 

is little shup, give it a gay, showy appear- 
ance. Such articles as these, stowed away 
in narrow little cribs, ten or twelve feet by 
four, were all I could discover to represent 
those luxurious splendors of the bazaars, of 
which modern tourists so enthusiastically 


rant. The bazaars are only lighted by win- | 


doWs in the side of the lofty roof, which, al- 
though they afford a slanting indistinct light, 
very favorable to the good appearance of ra- 
ther ordinary goods, do not dispel the gene- 
ral gloom of the large passages; these pas- 
sages, some eight or ten feet wide, being as 
rudely paved as the streets, and having in 
their ceutre a gutter, down which, of a rainy 
day. flows a little torrent of liquid filth. I 
could not but think, while groping my way 
through a dense crowd, over their very 
rough and somewhat dirty fzor, how vastly 
inferior, in elegance, both of goods and ac- 
commodation, were the far-famed bazaars to 


Stewart's or Raphael’s; yet books have | 


never been written in praise of either. But, 
although the bazaars are so lamentably defi- 
cient, 3 

are as full of novel and curious things as | 
Mr. Oldbuck’s antiquarian collection ; and | 
in wandering amidst the thousand and one | 
rare sights of their almost endless passages, 
that branched off in every direction, like the 
intricate avenues of some grand cavern, I 
have managed to spend most delightfully 
some four or five days.” 





28.—The Moreland Cottage, By the au- 
thor of Mary Barton. 


29.—London Labor and the London Poor. 

By Henry Mahew. 
30.—Time, the Avenger. By the author of 

the W ilmingtons. 

These are late tales and novels from the 
prolific and splendid press of Harper & 
Brothers, and are delivered us by J. B. 
Steel, Bookseller, of New-Orleans. 
31.—Josephine. By Grace Aguilar. 
32.—Kickleburgs of the Rhine. By W. M. 

Thackeray. 

33.— Warwick Woodlands. By Frank 

Forrester. 
34.—The Jenny Lind Songster. 

Cheap publications from Stringer and 
Townsend, of New-York, through our neigh- 
bor, J. C. Morgan, of New-Orleans. They 
make capital light reading for the summer 
for steam-boats and rail-roads. 





oth in elegance and comfort, yet they | 


SLAVERY AND LIBERIA. 


35.—Essay on Slavery. By Thomas R. 

Dew. 
36.—Annual Report Colonization Society, 

1851. 
37.—Mr. Gurley’s Report on Liberia, 

We are indebted to a friend in Virginia 
for Professor Dew’s letterson Slavery, which 
we have long desired to obtain, and whieh 
we shall republish in parts in our Review 
for some months tocome. Noargument! was 
ever more conclusive in favor of the South 
than this, and the work béing nearly out of 
print, deserves to be perpetuated. 

We have the Colonization Society, and 
Liberia papers, under consideration, and 
they will enable us, with a mass of other 
documents, to prepare one or two elaborate 
articles upon the subject, to appear in our 
pages in the nex‘ two or three months. We 
have no prejudices. Our object and pur- 
| pose is a fair investigation, to whatever it 
/ may lead. We have many dear friends 
alike among the friends and the opponents 
of the Society. It is with pain that we find 
| some of them yielding every point for which 


| the South has so long contended. To think 


| that our old friend, and guide and pastor, Dr. 
| Fuller, who had battled so gallantly with 
| Wayland in defence of the South, should at 
last be heard in the Colonization Society de- 


'livering a speech, whieh the Society itself, 
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in a note, is obliged to dissent from, in the 
fear it will irretrievably ruin their prospects 
at the South! Great God, it is time to pause 
and be serious when we hear a southern man, 
and a leader, use such language as this— 
“ Does not «4 sacred duty to Africa and the 
salvation of this country—itruth, justice, 
love, require that Congress should be ready 
to interpose not only to deport, but to re- 
deem—to PURCHASE the slaves of those who 
are willing to engage in an arduous, tedi- | 
ous, but most sublime undertaking ?”' | 
QUEM VULT DEUS PERDERE, ETC., ETC. 





38.— The Romish Confessional: or, the 
Auricular Confession and Spiritual Direc- | 
tion of the Romish Charch, by M. Miche- | 
let. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 

39.—Nobody’s Son: or, The Life and Ad- | 
ventures of Percival Maberry. Philad’a: | 
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ating class of the Charleston College, on the 
23d of February, 1851. Its tone is elevated, 
and matter logical and instructive. Profes- 
sor Miles has one of the most powerfully 
metaphysical minds in the country, as his late 
work upon philosophical theology evinces. 
The Charleston College may well take pride 
in his fame. 





We have received from A. Hart, (late 
Carey and Hart,) Philadelphia, a valuable 
work on PLANK-Roaps, by Wm. Kingsford, 
of New-York, with some useful addenda. 
We shall make some extracts from it in our 
future numbers, in the way of notes, to Mr. 
Gregg’s able article upon the subject, now on 
ovr table. We regret not having space to 
insert any of it this month. 





CuarRies GayaRRe, Esq'rs work upon 


A. ent | Louisiana, will be largely noticed by us next 
40,—The Plays of Shakepeare-—Phillips,| => The Stet volume has already been 
Sampson & Co., Boston: Titus Androni. peau aed Gon cones senkgnn De press. 
cus, Julius Cesar, Henry V., Troilus and | 
Cressida, King Henry I[V., Antony and | 


Cleopatra, King Henry VI., King Richard | 


We remind our readers that Mr. Kendall's 
“ Views on the Mexican War,” which we 





Il., King Henry VIII., Cymbeline, Timon 

of Athens. This splendid work should 

meet with universal encouragement. The 

plates are beautiful specimens of art—the 

letter-press perfect. 

The books which we mentioned in our 
last as from Blanchard & Lea, have not 
as yet come to hand. 


41.—NOTES. 


One of our agents in Mississippi writes: 


“There is no state inthe Union where the 


peach, the pear and apple grow to greater 
perfection than here, and none where the 
peach lasts so long. Whilst at Vicksburg, I 


visited Col. Hebron’s plantation, who has | 


devoted 125 acres to the cultivation of fruit. 
I have never seen the peach-tree so healthy 
in any part of the Union, He has 4,000 peach- 


trees nearly matured, 1,000 bearing apple- | 


trees, 1,500 pear-trees, 300 of which are 
bearing, besides great varieties of plum, 
fig,”? &c. 

Professor J. W. Mites has favored us 
with a copy of his Address before the gradu- 


noticed last month, have been received in 
| New-Orleans. The enormous expense which 
| has been incurred, and the splendid manner 
\of the execution, ought to bespeak for the 
work a large patronage. . 


| 
| 





| NEW-ORLEANS AND NEW-YORK STEAMERS. 

At last we have the prospect of a speedy, 
regular and certain communication between 
these great cities, by a line of steam-ships, 
whelly disconnected from any other business 
whatever. This is what New-Orleans has 
long wanted. There has been too much uncer- 


tainty and too little accommodation, to say 
nothing of periodical interruptions, in the 
| way the old line tnanaged it. We herald the 
change as a great public benefit, and doubt 
| not there will be the most liberal encourage- 
ment offered. There is no mode of reach- 
| ing the North which presents anything like 
the same advantages. The new steamers 
are the Untonand the Winfield Scott—the 
former commanded by Captain Budd, a 
| southern man by birth and feelings, and a 


gentleman well known to the traveling public 
|of the South. We wish the company all 


success. 
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42.—EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


The continuation of our Texas Story— 
“ The Regulator,” was unavoidably crowded 
out of the present number, but will appear 
in our next. We have also received another 
number of Mr. Chilton’s able papers upon 
Mississippi, and a very valuable article up- 
on the Management of Negroes upon estates, 
from the pen of a planter of Mississippi, 
which will appear next month. Our friend, 
Judge Monroe, of the Louisiana Law School, 
has had the honorable degree of LL.D. con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Louis- 
ville. Lieut. Forbes, of the Royal Navy, 
England, has published a work om Africa, 


in which he charges the Liberians with hold- | 


ing many negroes in slavery. We have sent 
for the work. The posthumous papers of 
Mr. Calhoun will soon be issued from the 
Charleston press, together with a complete 
edition of the speeches of that great man. 
The work will be embraced in five or six 
volumes, and is published at the expense of 
South Carolina. A. G. Pickett’s History of 
Alabama will appear in a few months, from 
the same press, with many handsome illus- 
trations. We agree in the words ofa con- 
temporary : 

“ We have long known Col. Pickett’s de- 
votion to literature—his zeal, liberality and 
perseverance in the acquisition of knowledge 
—his patient industry in condensing and 
arranging his materials, and the high order of 
his mind ; and we expect from him a work 
which will be of great historical interest, and 


race ecm A acceptable to the people of the | 


outh-west.”’ 

R. G. BARNWELL, Esq., who has been for 
some months assistant editor of the Review, 
and has contributed several able and valuable 
articles to its pages, will travel during the 
following year in the states of South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina and Virginia, for the 
purpose of stirring up the goodly denizens 
of those ancient commonwealths in the cause 
of the Review, which at present numbers but 
a very few supporters in that quarter of the 
Union, where Northern magazines and books 
of every kind, supply almost the entire de- 
mand. In introducing Mr. Barnwell, it can 
hardly be necessary for us to say, that: 

1—The Review is altogether a Southern 
work, originated and conducted by Southern 
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| South, and in no respect local to any part of 
it. Though New-Osnvgeans and CHARLES- 
TON are the head-quarters of its operations, 
it is issued simultaneously in all the cities 
of the southern states, from Baltimore to 
Galwvesion and St. Louis. Every part of 
this field is entirely occupied in every thing 
that regards their industrial progress, with- 
out excluding the general facts of Northern, 
American, and European industry. 

2.—The Review occupies a ground which 
does not interfere with any work in the 
Union. It is the only one of the kind in the 
South, and is rather a co-laborer than rival of 
Mr. Hunt’s Magazine, which, published at 
the North, cannot be supposed so well in- 
formed in regard to our peculicr affairs. 
The works are supplemental to each other. 

3.—The Review has no politics, touches 
upon no party discussions, and has but one 
great and exclusive argument to conduct— 
the prosperity, social and industrial, of tne 
Southern States, and their entire independ- 
ence tn this behalf. 

It is believed that the friends of the South 
will everywhere rally around Mr. Barnwell, 
and that through his labors and theirs, seve- 
ral thousand new subscribers will be added 
to our lists very soon. The expenses of the 
work are enormous; and if our friends 
in those old states of the sea-board, where 
we were reared, will do as well for it as the 





| generous ones we have found in the South- 
| west, the Review will speedily vie with 
the most prosperous ones of the North, if it 
Shall we have to 
appeal in vain for this, or will not the whole 
South rally around us, who have been the 
first to move ; and who, after years of strug- 


does not eclipse them. 


i 


gles and heavy losses, begin but the present 
year to see the clear light of day upon us? 

Our hopes for the future are high, and 
we shall go on adding with untiring assidui- 
ty from month to month, every possible im- 
provement to the Review, which now enters 
upon the sith year of its existence, 


Mr. BRABAZON, who has traveled for the 
Review during the past year in Arkansas 
and Texas, will now make a tour of the 
western and north-western states, and also 
in the northern and eastern states, for the 





men, published at the South, treating of the | purpose of obtaining advertisements and sub- 
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seribers to the Review. To the people of 
the West we have only to say, this work has 
an especial application to them, and embodies 
all of the results of their industry ;—to those 
of the North we add, whilst the South sus- 
tains a thousand northern works, she meets 
with no reciprocity. Is this fair? As the 
Review presents a complete embodiment of 
southern industry and enterprise of every 
kind, to be had in no other quarter, should it 
uot be interesting to northern men, who 
would really and truly know the resources 
and operations of this section of the Union? 
Those who are doing business here, and 
their number at the North are thousands, 
might find it to their interest in many ways 
to support a Southern work of the kind. Its 
very large circulation at the South greatly 
enhance its advertising facilities. To the 
manufacturers of the North the work will 
have great value, in showing, as it does, 
most minately, every thing that relates to the 
progress of every department of manufac- 
tures tn the South. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM J. C. MORGAN. 


Since closing our book-notices, we have 
received Gayarre’s History of Louisiana, 
which will be noticed fully next month; 
Mary Bell, 2 Franconia Story; Bertie, a 
Humorous Novel, by Gregory Seaworthy ; 
Poily Pea-Blossom’s Wedding, and other 
tales, by Hon. J. B. Lamar, and R. M. Charl- 
ton; Mount Hope, or Philip of the Wam- 
panoags, an Historical Romance, by G. H. 
Hollister ; Harper's New Magazine for 
April, with fine illustrations of the London 
Fair; Field-Book of the Revolution, part 
12, These books are from Harper Brothers 
and A: Hart, and are for sale by our neigh- 
bor, J. C. Morgan, from whom we acknowl- 
edge the receipt of all the valuable school 
classical books of Anthon, noticed in this and 
the last number. His store is at 22 Ex- 
change Place, New-Orleans, and all orders 
from the country will be promptly sup- 
plied. 











